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SIR CHARLES FIRTH AND MASTER HUGH PETER 
WITH A HUGH PETER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By S. E. MORISON, ’08 
IR CHARLES HARDING FIRTH is one of the outstanding 


English historians of today. For twenty years he was Regius 
Professor of Modern History at the University of Oxford. Many 
American students have heard his lectures at Oxford; a few, more 
privileged, have become his pupils; others like myself, who came to 
Oxford too late for that, have profited by his wide knowledge of mod- 
ern history, his mellow wisdom, and his loyal friendship. 

Professor Firth’s interest in the seventeenth century led him to 
study the origins of New England, and to collect pamphlets, tracts, 
and broadsides of the Puritan era in both Englands. When visiting at 
Oxford a year ago, I was told that he was about to dispose of this 
collection. I asked Sir Charles if our Library could not obtain some of 
his tracts by Hugh Peter, whose life he had written for the Dictionary 
of National Biography, since Hugh Peter, as one of the first Overseers 
of Harvard College, had a peculiar interest for us. Sir Charles di- 
rected me to ascertain what was wanting in our Library; and, on find- 
ing that he had four Peter pamphlets which were not in the Harvard 
collection, he generously presented these valuable seventeenth-cen- 
tury tracts to the College Library. The gift was accompanied by the 
following letter: 

OxrorpD 
June 19, 1929 
Dear Morison, 

You are leaving us tomorrow, but before you go I wish to explain why I 
refused to allow you to buy the four Peters pamphlets from me for the 
Library of Harvard, and insisted on presenting them myself. 

The reason is a very simple one. I consider that I am under such great 
obligations to Harvard for my spiritual sustenance that I cannot charge its 
librarian for a penn’orth of cold water. Besides I have for more than thirty 
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years been a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and I have 
never made the slightest return to that generous body of men for all the 
volumes they have sent me. 

But the first of these two reasons is the chief one. My interest in America 
began two years before I was born. This is a hard saying, but worthy to be 
believed. 

In 1855 my father, who was born in 1823, and was by this time a widower 
with two children, came to the United States. He was driven to this desperate 
course by the Crimean War. Unable any longer to sell steel to the Russians 
he determined to sell it to the Yankees. The ultimate result of this judicious 
step was a trade which ran into many mi lions, and the profits which accrued 
to his firm from it came to at least a million. Not much of that million ever 
came to me. 

Having started this trade the widower returned to England. On week days 
he travelled for the firm, on Sundays he attended to his duties as a church- 
warden. But he had a wandering eye. He observed a schoolmistress sitting 
with her girls in the church, and her somewhat austere beauty charmed his 
eyes. He was a prompt man, as I am myself. They were married in April, 
1856; and I was born on March 16, 1857.... 

Though my obligations to America began with this incident they did not 
end there. I got a great deal of my political education from America, which 
was at that period disturbed by some domestic dissensions. One of my earli- 
est recollections is coming down to dessert, and hearing a man at the table 
saying: “So we lay in a ditch and the Rebs were firing over us all day.”’ But 
what it meant I did not know. 

The next incident I remember is that two Southern boys, whose father was 
down at the works buying projectiles for the benefit of the Yankees, came to 
play in our garden. One of them boasted of his prowess in licking monstrous 
nigger boys of gigantic size and incredible ferocity. My brother, who was 
thirteen months younger than myself, was remarkably prompt in repartee. 
He said it was quite an easy job — “if they hit you back again they get 
whipped.” A brief but bloody battle followed, in which the South was 
decisively vanquished. 

This brother is living at the present moment in Pittsburgh, where he man- 
ufactures steel. I have ten thousand dollars in the concern. After the govern- 
ment of King George has deducted the income tax I get about a hundred 
pounds a year clear. But this is more than I at present derive from my 
ordinary shares in the parent company in England. ‘‘ Pioneers, O Pioneers,” 
sings one of your poets. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

I remember reading in the newspapers about a place called Petersburg 
which was taken by the American army, but curiously enough they found 
nobody in it. This puzzled me greatly, for I had always believed that Peters- 
burg was in Russia. A little bit later I read in the paper of the murder of 
President Lincoln. I knew very well who he was, and I think there was a black 
edge round the paper. I also read about a gentleman named Seward who was 
much cut up — but I did not know who he was. But I remember reading 
that the man named Booth who had shot President Lincoln, was run down 
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and shot in a barn himself. As I was only eight at the time I was quite an 
expert in American history. 

Two years later an American named Reverdy Johnson stayed in my father’s 
house. He had come to Sheffield to make a speech. I remember seeing him 
walking on the terrace in front of the drawing-room windows; incredibly old 
he seemed to us and unbelievably ugly. My sister, who was about two years 
younger than I was, made a face at him. 

This exhausts my political recollections: the rest are literary. My father 
went often to America, and brought back some books, and his friends sent 
some for his children. I remember them because from my youth until now it 
has been my practice to read any printed matter within reach, unless it was 
absolutely uninteresting or unintelligible. There were children’s books. One 
immense series of thin brown volumes recorded the adventures of a boy called 
Rollo; he came to London, and went to France and went to Switzerland, and 
even ascended the Rigi. The pictures of the ascent were thrilling. There 
were also some volumes of Peter Parley’s Annual. I remember one particularly 
because it introduced me to Red Indians. There was a picture of some men 
in shirt sleeves with guns in their hands, and a curious wagon with a tilt, and 
a row of boxes on the ground, and in the distance there were some dim figures 
on horses. What the end of the fight was I don’t remember. There were also 
many volumes about Greeks and Romans, in light green paper covers, written 
by a learned man named Jacob Abbott. But the strangest of all the books I 
remember were two given to my father by American friends. One was named 
““Armsmear.” I think it was bound in black with a great deal of gilt on it and 
inside were steel engravings of buildings and machinery. I never penetrated 
far into its repulsive inside.... A much more interesting book was one of which, 
for some unknown reason, there were two copies. It had a lot of splendid 
pictures of horses and saddles, and guns, and showed you how to track horses 
by their footprints. This was The Prairie and Overland Traveller, published in 
1860. All I remember was the author’s name and the word Prairie, but I 
found the date and full title just now in the London Library Catalogue. I 
have never seen it since I was a boy. 

There were some poetry books too. There was one American author with 
whose verses I was very familiar, especially as our edition had pictures. It is 
thirty years since I lost the volume of his complete works I subsequently 
owned, but I can remember whole poems out of the first book. One began: 


“It was the Schooner Hesperus” 
The other began: 
“Beside the ungathered rice he lay” 


This is all that I remember about American history and American literature 
for the days before I was twelve when my father died. 

Now for those I read between twelve and fifteen. One told me all about the 
manners and customs of the Americans when they were at home. I read it in 
a very cheap edition of the book which had a red back. But the copy now be- 
fore me belonged to my mother’s mother. It is called The Life and Adventures 
of Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations by Phiz. 
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London, Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 1844. It shows up the Americans 
finely!... 

Some English Poetry came to me from America too. I have before me a 
little volume called The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, 
Complete edition. Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1866, — 370 pages of incredi- 
bly small print, all marked and scored and thumbed and annotated by me. 
As the flyleaf has gone I cannot tell when I first owned it, but I am sure it 
was before 1872. Then there was another poet — an American whom I read. 
My name is on the flyleaf in my own hand with the date 1873. It is a little 
blue volume, with the author’s portrait in gilt on the back, and a steel en- 
graving of his bearded face inside. There were two poems in the volume of 
which I knew large passages by heart. One was called the “ Biglow Papers,” 
and the other, which is at page 429, was called ‘‘Ode Recited at the Harvard 
Commemoration.” Whenever I think of those two or three pupils of mine 
who died in France or Flanders, its words rise in my head, and they ‘‘come 
transfigured back” bearing their “white shields of expectation.” ... 

There is one passage in your Harvard poet’s Ode which I cannot agree 
with. He speaks of his own country as if it were unique among nations: “‘She 
that lifts up the manhood of the poor,” as if there were not a much older 
country which habitually did the same thing. My experience disproves 
Lowell. 

My grandfather was a working man of some kind or other, born in 1789. 
By 1843 he had five sons and two daughters. My father was the third son. 
In 1843 the combined wages of the father and the two elder sons came to 
£5.10s. per week. They asked for more and the manufacturer who owned 
the works refused, and so they struck and set up for themselves. The wage 
book of the firm for June, 1844, has been preserved. My grandfather who was 
the capitalist reduced his own wages from £3. 10s. per week which they stood 
at before the strike and raised those of his eldest son to £1. 15s. and those of 
his youngest son to £1. 5s. Thus the total of the family income still remained 
£5. 10s. The employés of the firm were numerous but not highly paid. One 
man got £1. 3s., a second £1. 1s., the third one pound; there were also one 





My father, born in 1823, had been apprenticed to an architect, and was the 
only educated member of the family. But the only building he ever designed 
was the office and the works of the firm. He joined the firm about 1847 and 
married his first wife in 1848. He died in 1869 leaving over £150,000, of which 
not a penny came from gold, not a penny from oil, not a penny from coal, but 
all from honest steel making. 

* * # + * * + * * + * * * 

I am afraid that I shall never see Harvard. You know now why I will 
never take a penny from it 

Harvard! Ave atque Vale! 


C. H. Firta 


Hugh Peter (as he signed himself), or Hugh Peters as he was 
generally called, was a gentleman’s son, born at Treffry, Cornwall, in 
1598. At the age of fourteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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where he graduated B.A. in 1618 and took his master’s degree four 
years later. Thomas Hooker, subsequently the first minister of 
Hartford, Connecticut, converted him to the Puritan faith, and he 
later became connected by marriage with the Winthrop family. As 
Puritan preacher or lecturer at St. Sepulchre’s, London, he was so 
successful as to find it prudent to take refuge in Holland, where he 
became joint minister of the English church at Rotterdam, his col- 
league being the great theologian William Ames, whom the founders 
of New England revered as a second St. Augustine. 

Before leaving for Holland, Peter had been connected in some way 
with John White of Dorset, the father of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company; and to Massachusetts he emigrated in 1635, becoming the 
minister of the First Church of Salem, in succession to Francis Hig- 
ginson. 

From the date of his arrival Hugh Peter was one of the most 
popular preachers in the colony. Among his parishioners were 
Emanuel and Lucy Downing, the latter a sister to Governor Winthrop; 
and Peter is supposed to have had a share in preparing for Harvard 
College their son George, later Sir George Downing, Bt. This young 
minister by no means confined himself to his parish or to clerical 
pursuits; he took a prominent part in the persecution of dissenters; he 
served on committees to draft a code of laws; he organized the fisheries; 
he raised money to build a vessel; he bought the cargo of a provision 
ship in time of need, and sold it at cost. A member of the first Board 
of Overseers appointed in 1637 to “take order for a colledge at Newe- 
towne,” Peter purchased a lot at Marblehead with the intention that 
the College should be located there; but when the authorities decided 
in favor of Newtown, codperated loyally as head of the committee 
which took charge of erecting the first college building. Although we 
have no records of the Overseers’ activities at this early time, we may 
be certain that an active busybody like Peter was an important ad- 
visor to President Dunster, in his effort to make Harvard College 
worthy of its English predecessors. 

When the economic crisis of 1641— the most severe that New 
England has ever experienced — was at its height, the General Court 
appointed Hugh Peter one of a commission of three to obtain money 
in England for the colony, the college, and the conversion of the 
Indians. His departure was delayed by the reluctance of John Ende- 
cott and the Salem church to spare so useful and popular a minister; 
but he finally sailed on August 3, 1641, by way of Newfoundland, 
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Although the Civil War had begun by the time they reached England, 
the commission succeeded in collecting about £500 for the colony, and 
after the execution of Archbishop Laud, Peter endeavored, without 
success, to secure his library for Harvard College. 

Hugh Peter soon lost interest in this “drive” for a small colony and 
a smaller college. He was not born to shine on a provincial stage. 
The turmoil of a great war was the scene for a man of his kidney; and 
he promptly pushed himself to the front as pamphleteer, fighting 
chaplain, and war correspondent. His peculiar talents came out as a 
member of the abortive invasion of Ireland under Lord Alexander 
Forbes, in 1642. Perhaps the most important of the pamphlets given 
to the College Library by Sir Charles Firth, is the one in which Peter 
describes this expedition: 

**A True Relation of the Passages of Gods Providence in a Voyage for 
Treland. With the Additional] Forces sent for reducing of the Kingdome by 
his Majesie (sic), and Paliament (sic). Wherein Every Dayes worke is set 
downe faithfully by H. P. an Eye-witnesse thereof... Likewise Severall 


Observations concerning that Kingdome, and the Warres there... London, 
printed by Luke Norton, for Henry Overton. In the Yeare. MDCXLII.” 


A part of this pamphlet is merely a journal of the voyage; but in the 
account of the expedition itself, it is quite clear that the author in his 
own estimation is the real hero of the campaign. One finds passages 
such as the following: 

“T... with twenty Musketteers... met thirty horse of the enemy, and 
sixty foot marching towards the Towne. I marched and charged them, they 
ranne away, so then from the island, I brought off fifteen hundred sheepe, 
twenty cattell, and thirty horse, twenty two hogges, and brought them to 
the Towne.” 


After which exploit, Hugh Peter (who after all was only a chaplain to 
the expedition) takes to himself credit for leading three companies of 
foot, together with the twenty musketeers, to the utter defeat and 
rout of five or six thousand Irish. One imagines that the Irish version 
of this battle would be somewhat different. 

The Parliamentary leaders may not have relished Peter’s egotism, 
but they were wise enough to recognize a man whose talents might be 
useful to the cause. From the return of Forbes’s expedition to the end 
of the war Hugh was never without active employment. ‘The prince 
of army chaplains,” he was called by the historian Gardiner. “‘When- 
ever a town was to be assaulted,” writes Sir Charles Firth, “it was his 
business to preach a preparatory sermon to the storming parties; and 
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at Bridgewater, Bristol, and Dartmouth his eloquence was credited 
with a share in inspiring the soldiers. After a victory he was equally 
effective in... converting neutrals into supporters. During the siege 
of Bristol he made converts of five thousand clubmen; and when Fair- 
fax’s army entered Cornwall, his despatchers specially mentioned the 
usefulness of Peter in persuading his countrymen to submission.” 
Peter preached with a rustic humor and rough eloquence that was rare 
among university educated ministers; he employed pulpit tricks of 
questionable taste, and consequently became one of the most popu- 
lar and widely known figures in England. Cromwell is said to have 
laughed aloud at one of the political jokes in a sermon preached by 
Peter before the Council of State. After his death “Hugh Peter’s 
Tales and Jests”’ (none of them particularly humorous to our present 
taste, and many exceedingly coarse) were collected in a book. “The 
most comical man that ever I heard; just such a man as Hugh 
Peters,’ says Samuel Pepys in his diary, writing of another minister 
many years later. 

Unfortunately, none of Hugh Peter’s “comical” sermons were 
printed, or if they were, the effect is lost in black and white. But one 
of the parodies on his sermons, printed in a pamphlet given to us by 
Sir Charles Firth, gives what one may suppose to be a sample of his 
way of preaching. It is called “‘A Most Pithy Exhortation delivered 
in an Eloquent Oration to the watry Generation aboard their Admirall 
at Graves-end,”’ and is supposedly a take-off on a sermon which Hugh 
preached aboard the Commonwealth’s flagship. 

“T must therefore tell ye at length, in Words issuing from a meek heart, 
that I love a tarpauling for these four good qualities. 

“First, because they pray so fervently when they are in danger, though 
they swear as devoutly when the storms over;... 

*‘Secondarily, as for their Religion, so for their honest dealings... only the 
Custom-house-waiters have wink’d at many of their pretty passages between 
ship and shore. 

“Thirdly, for their ingenuity; for they are commonly as cunning horsons 
as can be, and can over-reach the Devil, or a Broker, the length of a 
hawser. 

“Fourthly, for their courage...” 


In New England Hugh Peter had been intolerant of religious dissent, 
in England he joined the Independent party and became an advocate 
of toleration. His courage and effectiveness in preaching this doctrine 
caused him to be hated by the Presbyterians as heartily as by the 
Cavaliers. He was also much interested in questions of education and 
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social reform. What he said in his defense at his trial in 1660 was true, 
so far as it went: “When I came into this nation I looked after three 
things: one was, that there might be sound religion; the second was, 
that learning and laws might be maintained; the third, that the poor 
might be cared for’ — but he should have added a fourth — that he 
looked after Hugh Peter very well. 

When the Army broke with the Long Parliament, Hugh remained 
faithful to his soldier friends, and in the second civil war he was 
active as in the first. There appears to be no doubt that in sermons 
and private conversations he instigated the trial and execution of 
Charles I, on one occasion comparing the King to Barabbas, and the 
Army to Christ. At the execution of the King, there appeared on the 
scaffold a mysterious masked figure as a sort of assistant and stand-by 
to the executioner. Popular rumor insisted that this person was Hugh 
Peter; and such was one of the charges against him at his trial. But 
apparently he had a good alibi, and lay at home sick when King 
Charles 

... bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


After the establishment of the Commonwealth, Peter intended to 
return to Massachusetts, whither his wife had taken refuge during the 
war; but his departure was delayed, and in the summer of 1649, there 
was fresh work for him to do. We find him taking part in the conquest 
of Ireland, and present at the sack of Drogheda. With an income of 
£100 from a forfeited English estate, a state chaplaincy, and an ap- 
pointment as one of the “triers” of candidates for the ministry, 
Hugh’s fortune was made; and when Cromwell became Lord Protector, 
his power seemed secure. Old friends from New England who visited 
Peter’s lodgings in Whitehall Palace were astonished at the influx of 
ministers and gentlemen — he seemed a sort of Puritan archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Not finding these employments sufficient to employ his energy, 
Peter thrust himself forward in all sorts of political, military, naval, 
and diplomatic questions. Among other subjects, he became interested 
in law reform, and his tract entitled, ““Good Work for a Good Magis- 
trate” proposed that England adopt the Dutch system of poor relief, 
an efficient fire department, and a registry of deeds and wills. Ser- 
mons and pamphlets kept him before the public eye. Hence, when re- 
action set in after the death of Cromwell, Hugh Peter, as a prominent 
figure on the Puritan side, was in a very precarious position. 
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The first effect of the reaction may be seen in the numerous satires, 
mock sermons, and burlesques at his expense published in 1659-60. 
Two are included in the gift of Sir Charles Firth. The one is a slender 
pamphlet of eight pages entitled ““Hugh Peter’s Dreame.”’ It describes 
a visit of the popular preacher to hell, where he meets various departed 
champions of the parliamentary cause, including “‘Old Noll sitting 
cheek by jole with the Devill himselfe.”” The other, “Peter’s Resur- 
rection by way of a Dialogue between him and a Merchant,” is a 
sequel to a mock funeral sermon on the ex-chaplain called “Peters 
patern, or the Perfect Path to a Worldly Happiness.” The dialogue 
in this pamphlet is quite lively; a sample of it shows that the game of 
bowls was then played in England much as it is today. Mr. Merchant 
hands,a copy of the mock funeral sermon to Peter, who throws it 
aside. 

“ Merchant. Nay, nay, read on Hugh, be not asham’d of thy own Picture; 
’tis as like thee — 

“Peters. As Chalk is to Cheese or Cheese to Onions; truly the man means 
well, and offers fair, but I doubt would lose his Bets if a man should take 
him up; he can be no good Bowler that holds his Byass the wrong way; 
besides, his often rubs will make him fall short of the Jack, if he aims at it. 

“Merch. No Sir, no ’tis not Presbyter Jack, but Peters his Jacquet that he 
dives at, and therefore smother not the Gentlemans conceit, but read on 
without wincing or kicking; if thou bee’st a Wit, shew thy self a friend to Wit.” 

After the overthrow of Richard Cromwell, Hugh Peter endeavored 
to make himself strong with General Monk, without success; he was 
ejected from his lodgings at Whitehall, and a warrant was issued for 
his arrest shortly after the landing of Charles II at Dover. 

On September 2, 1660, Peter was arrested, confined in the Tower 
(later in Newgate), and remanded to trial for treason. Condemnation 
was a foregone conclusion for so prominent a man on the losing side; 
and Peter showed little wit or skill in defending himself from the charge 
of being accessory to regicide. On October 13 he was condemned to 
the traitor’s death — to be drawn to the place of execution on a 
sledge, hanged by the neck until he was dead, and his body then to be 
cut down, decapitated, drawn, and quartered. After preaching a fare- 
well sermon in Newgate, he met the end on October 16 with calm and 
dignity. The execution took place at Charing Cross. Mr. Justice 
Cooke, a warm friend of Peter, was the first victim; and the sheriff 
forced Peter within the enclosure, hoping that the sight of the bar- 
barous decapitation, lopping off of limbs, drawing the entrails and 
quartering the body of his friend, would break the Puritan’s spirit 
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and give the crowd a laugh. Peter kept a stiff upper lip through the 
whole disgusting spectacle; and when the executioner thrust bloody 
hands in his face, saying, “Come, how do you like this, Master Peters, 
how do you like this work?” he replied, “I am not, I thank God, 
terrified at it. You may do your worst.”” When mounting the ladder 
to the scaffold, he said to the sheriff, “Sir, you have here slain one of 
the servants of God before mine eyes, and have made me to behold it, 
on purpose to terrify and discourage me; but God hath made it an 
ordinance to me for my strengthening and encouragement.” 

When Peter was so served in his turn, a howl of joy went up from 
the mob; for there was no one they associated more with the war- 
mongers and the hated Puritan régime. Hugh Peter’s head was set 
up on a stake at the entrance to London bridge, facing south. Sir 
George Downing must shortly have passed that way, returning from 
the Hague to mend his political fences. I wonder if he recognized the 
features of that ardent young minister of Salem, whose sermons 
he used to attend twice every Sabbath, in those simple, far-off New 
England days? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HUGH PETER 


This short-title bibliography of printed books, pamphlets and broadsheets 
by Hugh Peter, or relating to him wholly or in part, does not include any 
works published after the year 1700, unless new editions of earlier works. 
The arrangement is chronological, although one cannot be certain of the exact 
order of imprints of the same year. Most of the items which the College 
Library possesses, were collected by the late Frederick L. Gay, ’78, and be- 
queathed by him to the Library. 

All items in the College Library have been verified from the works them- 
selves; others from the British Museum Catalogue, and the Biblioteca Cor- 
nubiensis of G. C. Boase and W. P. Courtney. 

Perhaps the publication of this bibliography may induce other Harvard 
graduates who are collectors of seventeenth-century tracts and Americana, to 
help the Library round out its collection relating to this early Overseer of 
Harvard College. 

Abbreviations for libraries where copies of these works are known to exist: 
B.M., British Museum; B.P.L., Boston Public Library; H.C.L., Harvard 
College Library; L.C., Library of Congress. 


1630 
Milk for Babes, and meat for men. Or Principles necessary, to bee known 
and learned, of such as wood know Christ here, or be known of him here- 
after... Imprinted Anno 1630. 24mo. 3 IL., 39 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
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1631 
Digitus Dei, or good newes from Holland. Sent to the worll. Iohn Treffry 
and John Trefusis Esquires... Rotterdam, 1631. 4to. 12 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
Signed “your lo. kinsman H.P.” and attributed to Peter. 


1635 
Lectiones in CL. Psalmos Davidis: in quibus per analysim et, ubi opus 
est, per quaestiones sensus... Autore... G. Amesio... Amstelodami, 1635. 
4to. 474 pp. B.M. 
Dedication signed by Hugh Peter; the same dedication appears in the works of 
William Ames, editions 1647 and 1658. 


1642 
The advice of that worthy commander Sir Ed. Harwood, colonel. Written 
by King Charles his Command... also a relatione of his life and death. 
London, R. Harford, 1642. sm. 4to. 1911. B.M. 
Includes a rhymed epitaph by Hugh Peter. 


An Answer to the articles against Master Calamy... Master Peters... and 
many other painful divines, who were impeached of high treason by His 
Majesty. London, W. Bond, 1642. 4to. 5 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


By Edmund Calamy the Elder. 


A True Relation of the passages of Gods providence in a voyage for Ireland 
... set down faithfully by H.P. an eye witnesse thereof... London, printed 
by Luke Norton for Henry Overton. In the Yeare 1642. sm. 4to. 25 pp. 

H.C.L. 
See above, p. 126. Ordered to be printed by a Committee of the Commons, 
October 20, 1642, 

The True and Originall Copy of the first petition which was delivered by sir 
David Watkins... M. Peters,... and fourescore and fifteen more... to the 
honourable House of Commons on Thursday the first of December, 1642. 
London, Francis Coule, 1642. 4to. 7 unnumbered pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


A protest against premature ‘“‘accomodation” with the King. 


1643 
Church-government and church-covenant discussed in an answer of the 
Elders of the severall Churches in New-England,... [by Richard Mather]. 
London, B. Allen, 1643. 2 IL, 84 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


Edited by Peter, and preface signed by him. 


1645 
Mr. Peters Report from the army to the Parliament made Saturday the 26 
of July 1645, with a list of all the names of the chiefest officers and men of 
quality taken at Bridgewater,... with Mr. Peters particular observations 
of Gods providence to Sir Thomas Fairfax and his army... London, 
Jane Coe, 1645. 4to. 6 pp. B.M. 
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Mr. Peters Report from Bristol, made to the House of Commons, from Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. The Articles treated as for the surrender of Bristoll... 
London, Jane Coe, 1645. sm. 4to. 6 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


A Fresh Discovery of some prodigious new Wandring-Blasing-Stars, and 
Firebrands, stiling themselves New-lights... By William Prynne... Lon- 
don, J. Macook for M. Spark, 1645. 4to. 5 Il., 28 pp. B.M., H.C.L., L.C. 

Peter is one of the New-lights. 

A Coppie of Lieut. Gen. Cromwels letter concerning the taking of Winchester 
Castle,... together, with Mr. Peters report made to the House of Commons 
..- Octob. 9. London, Jane Coe, 1645. 4to. 6 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


The full and last relation of all things concerning Basing-House; with divers 


other Passages... By Mr. Peters, who came from Lieutenant-Generall 
Cromwell... London, Jane Coe, 1645. sm. 4to. 6 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


1646 


Sir Thomas Fairfax Letter to both houses of Parliament; more exactly and 
fully relating the storming and taking of Dartmouth... sent by Mr. 
Peters... London, John Wright, Jan. 24, 1645[-46]. sm. 4to. 7 pp. H.C.L. 


Mr. Peters Message delivered in both houses... from Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
With, the narration of the taking of Dartmouth. London, Jane Coe, 


1646. sm. 4to. 8 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
“Published according to Order, to prevent false Copies.’ Preface by Peter dated 
Jan. 25. 


Master Peters messuage from Sir Thomas Fairfax, delivered in both Houses 
of the Lords and Commons... with the whole state of the West, and... 
the disbanding of the Princes and Sir Ralph Hopton’s Army... London, 
Printed for Matthew Walbancke, 22 March, 1645[-46]. sm. 4to. 15 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 

Includes a letter from Oliver St. John to Peter, informing him that he is to preach 

the thanksgiving sermon “Thursday come Sennight.”’ This sermon was printed as 
follows: 

Gods doings, and mans duty, opened in a sermon preached before both 
houses of Parliament, the Lord Maior and Aldermen of the City of London, 
and the Assembly of Divines; at the last Thanksgiving day, April 2. For 
the recovery of the West... By Hugh Peters, Preacher of the Gospel... 
London, Printed by R. Raworth for G. Calvert, 1646. 4to. t.p. 5 IL, 
46 pp., 11. B.M., H.C.L., L.C. 


— ‘Lord Major”... ‘The second Edition, corrected by the Author.” 
London, printed by M. S. for G. Calvert, 1646. 4to. t.p., 5 IL, 42 pp. 
B.M., B.P.L., H.C.L. 


The most lengthy and important of Peter’s published sermons. The H.C.L. copy 
of the first edition has a contemporary engraving of Peter laid in; its copy of the 
second edition belonged to Thomas Carlyle, and contains many pencilled under- 
scorings and annotations by the Sage of Chelsea. On p. 4, Carlyle has underscored 
“if this or the next age shall bury those faithfull ones,” and written on the margin, 
“How deep are they buried (1844)!”” On p. 41, opposite Peter’s statement, “I have 
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lived in a Countrey, where in seven years I never saw beggars, nor heard an oath, 
nor lookt upon a drunkard.” Carlyle comments, “‘ New England.” 


Mr. Peters Last Report of the English wars, occasioned by the importunity 
of friends pressing an answer to seven quaeres... Published by Authority... 
London, printed by M.S. for H. Overton, 1646. sm. 4to. 16 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


“The wild Irish and the Indian doe not much differ, and therefore would be 
handled alike”: p. 5. Autobiographical details on pp. 13-15. ‘‘ Learned Amesius 
breathed his last breath into my bosome.” Calls his New England friends “‘faith- 
full, learned, godly brethren.” 


A Declaration of the gallant service performed by... Mr. Hugh Peters, in the 
west of England;... London, R. Woodnoth, 1646. sm. 4to. 6 pp. 
B.M., H.C.L. 


Among other services, this pamphlet states that Peter raised £1500 in the west of 
England “towards the reliefe of bleeding Ireland,” p. 3. 


Severall propositions presented to the members of the honourable House of 
Commons, by Mr. Peters... concerning the Presbyterian ministers of this 
Kingdome... London, printed for J. G., Decemb. 1, 1646. sm. 4to. 6 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 


1647 


A Conference betwixt the Kings most excellent majesty and Mr. Peters, 
the minister, at Newmarket... [by T. Nichols]. London, printed by 
B. A., June 22, 1647. sm. 4to. 4 Il. B.M., H.C.L. 


Charles I and Hugh Peter went into conference and the King complimented the 
parson for his “solidity”; Peter humbly desired to preach before him; his Majesty 
politely declined. 


A word for the Armie. And two words to the Kingdome. To cleare the one, 
and cure the other. Forced in much plainesse and brevity from their faith- 
ful servant, Hugh Peters... London, M. Simmons for Giles Calvert, 1647. 
4to. 14 pp. B.M., John Carter Brown. B.P.L., H.C.L., L.C. 


A defense of the Army from several pamphleteers, including the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward’s “A Religious Retreat Sounded to a Religious Army.” One of the copies in 
the H.C.L. contains a contemporary marginal note, “This is none of Mr Peters 
doeing”’; but there is no doubt of his authorship. Nathaniel Ward, late of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, the famous “Simple Cobler of Aggawam,” replied to Peter in the 
following pamphlet: 


A word to Mr. Peters, and two words for the Parliament and Kingdon, or, 
an answer to a scandalous pamphlet entituled, A Word for the Armie, and 
two words to the Kingdom: subscribed by Hugh Peters... By a friend to 
the Parliament, city, and ministery of it... London, Printed by F. Neile for 
T. Underhill, 1647. sm. 4to. 38 pp. B.M., B.P.L., H.C.L. 


The “Simple Cobler of Aggawam” blames all England’s ills on the Army and the 
Independents, and belabors Hugh Peter with no mean club. What statesmen have 
failed to do for six years “you, a jugling Mountebank, promise to do in six pages, 
and is this not Arrogancy?... It would better become you to return to your Flock 
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in New-England, to see what cure your sheep want, from whom you have been so 
long absent, rather than to try your raw and heady experiments on a languishing 
State...” 


1648 


The Northern Intelligencer communicating the affayres of those parts and 
particularly the agitations of Mr Hugh Peeters in five severall counties:... 
[London] 1648. 4to. 4 Il. B.M. 


A Copy of his Highnesse Prince Charles his letter to the commanders of His 
Majesties forces... also a Letter concerning the state of the Kingdome. 
Written by Mr: Hugh Peters, Minister of God’s Word. London, Robert 
Ibbitson, 1648. 4to. 6 pp. H.C.L. 


1649 


A Most Pithy Exhortation delivered in an Eloquent Oration to the watry 
Generation aboard their Admirall at Graves-end. By the Right Reverend 
Mr. Hugh Peters,... Chaplain in Ordinary to the High and Mighty K. 
Oliver, the first of that name, as it was took verbatim in short hand... by 
Mercurius Pragmaticus. [London] Printed in the Year 1649. 4to. 6 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 
See above, p. 127. 


A Discourse betweixt Lieut. Col. John Lilburn, close prisoner in the Tower 
of London, and Mr HUGH PETER, upon May 25, 1649. Published by a 
friend for the public benefit. London, Printed in the Yeer (sic) 1649. 


4to. 8 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
— “Another edition. “‘HVGH PETER” ... “London, Printed in the Year 
[1649]}.” 4to. 8 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


Peter, Dr. Massey, and a Captain Smith entered the Tower to seek aid against 
some stevedores who threatened Peter’s life. Peter then decided to look up his old 
friend Lilburne, and had dinner with him. This is Lilburne’s account of the inter- 
view, in which he puts it all over Peter on politics and religion. “I pinched him a 
little particularly upon his great Masters large fingering of the Common wealth 
money which was no better than Theft...” 


The examination and correction of a paper lately printed intituled A Relation 
of the Discourse between Mr. Hugh Peters and Lieut. Collonel Iohn Lil- 
born in the Tower of London, May 25... by Robert Massey, Doctor in 
Physick, who was present thereat... London, Gertrude Dawson, May the 
5 (sic), 1649. H.C.L. 

Dr. Massey’s version of the dialogue, even livelier than that of Lilburne, but not 
so much to Peter’s disadvantage. 


Hosanna, or a Song of Thanks-giving, sung by the children of Zion, and set 
forth in three notable speeches at Grocers-Hall... June 7, 1649. The third 
by Hugh Peters (no alderman, but), Clericus in cuerpo... [London], Printed 
in the Yeer (stc.) 1649. sm. 4to. 6 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


— Another edition [London, 1649]. Caption title, fol., 4 pp. H.L.C, 
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A parody on after-dinner speeches by three Commonwealth champions. From 
the way Peter begins, it would seem that postprandial oratory has made slight 
advance since 1649: “I must tell you, I have been half the world over, and yet I am 
come back again, and by my Faith (Sirs) I must tell you, I never saw such a godly 
jolly crew as are here, all heigh Fellowes together “Tis merry when Maltmen meet; 
and (they say) some of us here have been Brewers, and of worse trades too: But 
uh —— uh let that passe...” 





A Letter from Ireland read in the House of Commons on Friday Septemb. 28, 
1649 from Mr. Hugh Peters... of the taking of Tredagh in Ireland. [arms 
of the Commonwealth] London, R. Ibbitson, 1649. sm. 4to. 5 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 


A news bulletin of less than one hundred words. 


Collections of Letters from severall parts, concerning the Affaires of the Armies 
in England and Ireland... London, Robert Ibbitson, 1649. 6pp. H.C.L. 


Includes a letter from Peter dated Wexford, Oct. 22, 1649: “‘God hath spoyled 
the spoyler, abundance of plunder and rich; It is a fine spot for some godly Congrega- 
tion... I wish they would come.” 


1651 


The little horns doom and downfall: or, a scripture prophesie of King James, 
and King Charles, and of this present parliament unfolded, by M. Cary a 
servant of Jesus Christ. London, 1651. B.M. 

Preface by Hugh Peter. 


Good work for a good magistrate, or A short cut to great quiet... By H. P. 
London, W. Du-Guard, 1651. nar. 24mo. 5 1. 109 pp., postcript 7 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 

A plea for the common-laws of England: or, an answer to a book entituled A 


good work for a good magistrate... (published by Mr. Hugh Peters)... by 
R. Vaughan of Grays-Inn, London, F. Tyton, 1651. 211., 10+24 pp. B.M. 


The Next Way to France; or, a short dialogue between two zealous well- 
wishers for the Advancement of The Kingdom of Christ; viz. H{ugh] 


Pleter] and B. G. Published by authority. 1651. 4to. B.M. 
The None-such Charles, his character:... London, printed by R.I.... 1651. 
nar. 24mo. Port. 3 ll., 196 pp., 9 Il. B.M., H.C.L. 


Attributed also to Sir Balthazer Gerbier, who denied the authorship and at- 
tributed it to Peter — see Calendar State Papers, 1661-62, p. 79. 


Aeternitati sacrum. Terrenum quod habuit, sub hoc pulvere deposuit 
Henricus Iretonus... exaravit Hugo Peters [London, 1651 or 1652]. B.M. 
Epitaph on Henry Ireton. 


1656 


The Second Part of a short demurrer to the Jewes long discontinued remitter 
into England... By William Prynne Esquire... London. E. Thomas, 
1656. 147 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
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Attacks Peter’s proposals in his “Good Work for a good magistrate,” to have 
the public records in the Tower burned, and to readmit Jews to England. 


Israel’s condition and cause pleaded; or some arguments for the Jews admis- 
sion into England... with a vindication of Mr. Peters from those foul and 
unjust aspersions cast upon him by W. Prynn Esq. London, Printed by P. W. 
for W. Larnar and J. Ball, 1656. 8vo. 3 Il., 109 pp. B.M., B.P.L. 


Answer to the above. Peter vindicated on pp. 76-92. 


The way to the peace and settlement of these Nations, fully discovered in 
two letters, delivered to his late Highnesse the Lord Protector, and one to 
the present Parliament, wherein the liberty of speaking (which every one 
desires for himself) is opposed against Antichrist... By Peter Cornelius, 
Van Zurick-Zee, a liver of truth and peace. Printed in the Year, 1659. 
18 pp. H.C.L. 


Another edition, including a letter “to his Highnesse Richard Lord 
Protector.” London, printed for Daniel White, 1659. 4to. 30 pp. B.M. 





A plea for liberty of conscience. This and the following are attributed to Peter 
by a contemporary annotation in the British Museum copies. They purport to be 
by a Dutchman recently arrived in England. 


A way propounded to make the poor in these and other nations happy. By 
Peter Cornelius, Van Zurick-Zee. London, G.C. [1659]. 4to. 19 pp. B.M. 
Nineteen Cases of Conscience. Submissively tendered to Mr. Hugh Petrs 
(sic), and the rest of his fellow commissioners, the Triars. By sundry weak 
brethren. London, 1659. sm. 4to. 8 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
A series of ironical questions. 
Eighteen new Court-queries humbly offered... by several well-wishers to our 
settlement. London, 1659. 6 pp. 
A tract similar to the above. Query xii addressed to Hugh Peter. 
Hugh Peters’s dreame. [London, 1659.] sm. 4to.8 pp. Caption title. H.C.L. 
See above, p. 129. 


Peters Patern or The perfect path to worldly happiness. As it was delivered 
in a funeral sermon preached at the interment of Mr. Hugh Peters lately 





deceased. By I. C{aryl]... London, 1659. sm. 4to. 14 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
newly revised, London, 1659. sm. 4to. 13 pp. H.C.L. 
“Peters Pattern.” London, 1690. 15 pp. H.C.L. 





A mock funeral sermon, on the text Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


Peters’s resurrection, by way of dialogue between him and a merchant:... 
London, 1659. sm. 4to. 16 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
See above, p. 129. 


1660 
BerorE PETER’s EXECUTION 


A conference held between the Old Lord Protector and the new Lord General, 
truly reported by Hugh Peters. London, 1660. 6 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 
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Chat between shade of Oliver, Hugh Peter, and General Monk, in St. James’s 
ark. 


O. Cromwell’s thankes to the Lord Generall, faithfully presented by Hugh 
Peters in another conference. Together with an hue and cry after Mer- 
curius Politicus. London, printed by M. T. [1660]. sm. 4to. 14 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 


Sequel to the foregoing. 


A third conference between O. Cromwell and Hugh Peters in Saint James’s 
Park, wherein the horrible plot is discovered about the barbarous murder 
of... King Charls (sic) the I... London, T. Mabb, 1660. sm. 4to. 13 pp. 

B.M., H.C.L. 


This conference ends in song and dance, and a rendezvous in hell. 


The most vile and lamentable confession of Hugh Peters of all his bloody 
advices given to the late Oliver Cromwell... Together with a conference 
between him and Sir Henry Martin, now in the Tower of London. 

Sing hay ho my honey, my heart shall never rue, 
Twenty four trayters now for a penny, 
And into the bargain Hugh. 
London, J. Andrews [1660]. 12mo. 16 pp. portraits. B.M. 


A fabricated confession. 


The Speech and Confession of H. Peters, close prisoner in the Tower of 
London, and his horrible expressions and doctrine when our glorious 
soveraign was led to martyrdome. With the manner how he was taken... 
with divers pieces of gold and silver medals sewed in his skirts and a 
strange almanack taken out of his pocket. London, G. Horton, 1660. 
4to. 5 pp. B.M. 


Another of the same sort. 


The charge and impeachment exhibited against the bloody judges of our late 
royal-martyred King Charles... With the resolves of Parliament, touching 
with Hugh Peters and Cornet Joyce... London, G. Horton, 1660. sm. 4to. 
8 pp. H.C.L. 


Includes the Royal Proclamation of June 6, for the arrest of the regicides. 


Hugh Peter’s passing-bell rung out in a letter to him, from one that hath 
been an accurate observer of Hugh Peters and Oliver Cromwell’s bloody 
actions... T. V.... London, 1660. 4to. H.C.L. 

Strong words to Peter, in the Tower by one who had suffered under the rule of the 
Saints. Dated Sept. 23. “‘ At Worcester fight thou madest use of a Cart, instead of a 
Pulpit, to rail Treason against our Royall king, calling it a Sermon.” 


1660 


AFTER PETER’s EXECUTION 


The tryall and condemnation of Mr. John Cooke... and Mr. Hugh Peters, 
that carnall prophet... together with their several pleas and the answers 
thereunto... London, J. Stafford, 1660. 4to. 14 pp. * B.M. 
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The case of Mr. Hugh Peters Impartially Communicated to the view and 
Censure of the Whole World. London, S. Speed [1660]. sm. 4to. 8 pp. 
B.M., H.C.L. 
His speech at his trial for treason. 
Some Notes of a Sermon in Newgate, etc. Some memorable passages of Mr. 
H. Peters in his imprisonment, etc. 4to. B.M. 
On the text of Psalm xlii. 11. 
A Sermon by Hugh Peters’s preached before his death: as it was taken by a 
faithful hand... London, John Best, 1660. 4to. 2 ll. 28 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


On the text of Isaiah lv. 1. Not a sermon preached in jail. 


A relation of the ten grand infamous trayters who... were... executed... 
October 1660. London [1660]. B.M. 


Broadside ballad. 
The Welch Hubub, or the unkennelling and earthing of H. Peters that 
crafty fox. London, 1660. B.M. 
Satirical broadside in verse. 
Hugh Peters last will and testament... To the tune of the guelding of the 
devil. [London, 1660]. B.M. 
Broadside ballad. 
The Speeches and prayers of some of the late king’s Judges, viz. Major 


General Harison... Mr. Hugh Peters, Octob. 16... [London], 1660. 4to. 
1 |. 96 pp. H.C.L., L.C. 


This is the work which gives details of Peter’s last days and execution. See 
article by J. B. Williams on “‘The Forged Speeches and Prayers of the Regicides,”’ in 
Notes and Queries, April 19, 1913, and following issues. 

— Another edition of 1660: “Major Gen. Harrison.” 4to. 1 1. 96 pp. 
B.M., H.C.L. 

This copy was given to the Library by Thomas Hollis in 1764, and contains 

contemporary annotations. 


—— Another edition: “The Speeches and prayers of Major-General Harrison” 





... [London], 1660. 4to. 11. 96 pp. Page of errata. B.M., H.C.L. 
Another edition, with the same title, adding a quotation from Heb. 
11.4 on title page. 4to. 96 pp. Page of errata. B.M., H.C.L. 


French translation, “Les juges jugez, se justifiants” [Paris], 1663. 
235 pp. B.M. 





A Dying Fathers last legacy to an onely child: or Mr. Hugh Peter’s advice to 
his daughter. Printed for G. Calvert and T. Brewster, 1660. Engr. frontis- 
piece of Peter. 3 Il., 122 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


London, printed for E. Calvert. [1660] 3 Il., 122 pp. B.M., H.C.L. 


London, printed for G. Calvert and T. Brewster, 1661. 3 Il., 122 pp. 
Engr. frontispiece.” B.P.L., H.C.L. 
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—— Boston, Printed by B. Green for Benjamin Eliot. 1717. 24mo. ii, 92 
pp. Engr. frontispiece. B.P.L. 
This farewell letter to his daughter, written in prison, contains important auto- 


biographical data. The Harvard copy of the third edition contains manuscript notes 
by Charles Deane. 


The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters, collected into one volume... To- 
gether with his sentence, and the manner of his execution... London, 
printed for $.D., 1660. 4to. 6 ll., 32 pp. B.P.L., H.C.L. 


Engraving of Hugh Peter with a windmill on his head and the devil whispering 
in his ear. 


— ‘To which is prefixed a short account of his Life.”” London, S.D., 1660. 

4to. 411., 32 pp. B.M. 

Frontispiece representing Hugh Peter preaching. Blasphemy, Rebellion and 
Heresie issuing from his mouth, and in the act of turning the hourglass. 


Hugh Peters his figaries or his merry tales and witty jests both in city town 
and countrey. London, 1660. 


The same work as the preceding, but with different title-page. 


Don Pedro de Quixot, or in English the Right Reverend Hugh Peters. The 
names of the rump’s twelve chaplains extraordinary... London, 1660.’ 
B.M. 
Satirical broadside, with woodcut of Hugh Peter and the devil, probably identical 
with that in the first edition of Tales and Jests. 


1661-1699 


Rebels no Saints: or, a collection of the speeches, private passages... of those 
persons lately executed,... viz.,... Hugh Peters... By a person of quality. 
London, 1661. 139 pp., frontispiece. H.C.L. 


The frontispiece shows a culprit going to execution on a sledge, hanging, and 
quartering. Includes “Some Notes of a Sermon” (1660) and “The Speeches and 
Prayers of some of the late King’s judges” (1660). 


The lives, actions, and execution of the prime actors and principall contrivers 
of that horrid murder of our late pious and sacred Sovereigne King Charles 
the First, ete. [By George Bate?] London, 1661. 12mo. B.M. 


The history of the life and death of Hugh Peters that archtraytor from his 
cradell to the gallowes with a map of his prophane jests, cruell actions and 
wicked counsels. Published as a warning piece to all traytors... London, 
F. Coles, 1661. 4to. 13 pp., woodcuts. B.M. 


Het boertig leven, oproerigh bedrijf, wijtloopigh-ondersoeck en schan- 
delijckedoodt, van Mr. Hugh Peters... Dordrecht, 1661. 12mo. 5 Il., 106 
pp- B.M. 


England’s shame, or the unmasking of a politick atheist: being a full and 
faithful relation of the life and death of that grand impostor Hugh Peters 
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... By William Yonge, Dr. Med. London. Printed by D. Maxwel for T. 
Sadler, 1663. 16mo. t.p. 15 II. 88 pp. B.M., B.P.L., H.C.L. 


Dr. Yonge was one of the witnesses against Peter at his trial. This tract incor- 
porates the scurrilous biography of the “Tales and Jests.” The Harvard copy has 
the same frontispiece, probably laid in. 


Spectrum Anti-Monarchium, or the ghost of Hugh Peters, as he lately ap- 
peared to his beloved son, the whole assembly of fanatick presbyters. 
[London? 1670?] fol. 3 Il. Caption title. B.M., H.C.L. 

Satirical verse. 

The Harvard College Library also possesses [William Harris], An historical 
and critical account of Hugh Peters after the manner of Mr. Bayle (London, 
1751); reprint of the same (1818); Rev. Samuel Peters, A history of the Rev. 
Hugh Peters (New York, 1807); Joseph B. Felt, A memoir or defence of Hugh 
Peters (Boston, 1851); C. W. Upham, Principles of Congregationalism, “‘con- 
taining a postscript on Hugh Peters” (Salem, 1829); Eleanor Bradley Peters, 
“Hugh Peter, preacher, patriot, philanthropist” (Salem, 1902, reprint from 
Hist Coll. Essex Institute, xxxviii); Colonel Colomb, A regicide’s career, 
pseudo St. Peter or the prince of army chaplains (London, 1902). 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


In Memoriam. Twenty YEARS AFTER: 
October, 1910, to October, 1920 


A SONNET TO Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
By PERCY MacKAYE, ’97! 


ITTING beside old embers of slow fire, 
hD We fed them faggots of remembrance, till 
The quickened flames of friendship glowed to fill 
Our narrowed hearth with light from a far pyre, 
And there — while that strange light became a choir 
Of thought — “E. A.,” I wondered, “how would Will 
Confront, today, if he were with us still, 
The loud confounders of Apollo’s lyre?” 


This much we know: He who of old could feel 
The Gloucester Moors heave like a staggered ship 
That, shuddering, rights herself to beauty’s keel, 
Would hold, as then, his poet-helmsman’s grip 
Serene, where Chaos foams the howling bars, 
And chart his haven by the Morning Stars. 


1 Boston Evening Transcript, October 18, 1930. 
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SOME RECENT TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
By MURRAY SEASONGOOD, ’00 


HOSE who become discouraged at the kind of government pre- 

vailing in many of the large cities of this country, may find a 
glance at the progress in this century of municipal administration in 
the United States reassuring. 

The changes that have come about in politics, generally, have had 
their effect on municipal affairs and this effect will constantly in- 
crease. Thus, in Cincinnati, and in some other cities, the entrance of 
the “uncertain, coy and hard to please” into the agora has been a 
cause of regeneration. Representative women have performed the 
chores of politics, organizing wards and precincts, getting out voters, 
doing hortatory work at the polls, sometimes even acting as witnesses 
and challengers. They have seen the necessity of good city govern- 
ment as a kind of municipal housecleaning. They are a potent influ- 
ence to direct the activities of city fathers into the realms of recreation, 
health, enlightened penology, education and beautification. Likewise 
the disappearance of the saloon has had a beneficent influence on 
municipal politics. The saloon-keeper was frequently a local power in 
government, being often a ward or precinct captain. The barroom 
constituted the neighborhood political club. The dictates of the boss 
were given currency through the dive. 

Again, the radio has been an incentive to sensible speaking and 
calm listening in political matters. Political Goliaths, whose almost 
only qualification was a large frame or a big voice, whose addresses 
were “like the tale of an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” may now be brought to earth by some David, hurling 
pebbles of fact over the radio. The microphone is of real value to 
both the orator and his auditor. The former is aware that if he rambles 
or talks nonsense, he can very easily be tuned out for jazz or something 
more agreeable, and the listener is not distracted by bands, fireworks, 
and mob psychology which make unjustifiable denunciation, rodo- 
montade and clap-trap seem rational. Then, with exhortation deliv- 
ered directly, there is not more than the ordinary possibility of 
misunderstanding the spoken word. Suppressions, distortions, and 
deceptive headlines of a partisan or venal press can no longer mislead 
the elector to the same extent as formerly. A salutary lesson to show 
that what the newspaper prints is not necessarily the truth, is afforded 
him who hears a political address over the radio and, next day, reads 
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garbled in the columns of his customary journal what purports to 
have been said. 

The changes in the mechanical world in the last twenty-five years 
are tolerably familiar to all, but the great transformation now under 
way, of municipal corporations from political subdivisions to business 
enterprises has not received equal attention. What are the other 
causes of this transmutation? First, the constant trek from rural 
communities to the cities and the rapid urbanization of this country. 
Thus, the cities are compelled to take on new activities and their im- 
portance is greatly increased. Next, some of the changes in the me- 
chanical world, before referred to. For instance, the automobile, the 
taxi and the bus, with their attendant traffic jams, give rise to the 
urgent problem of how to put new loads in old streets, streets which 
were originally projected without thought of the tremendously in- 
creased use to which they would be subjected. Hence, we traverse not 
merely the familiar bridges of antiquity, but double-deck streets and 
viaducts, grade eliminations for highways, as well as for railroad 
crossings, and subways and underground tubes. Principally, however, 
relief is sought by wider streets. But the most important streets 
attract the heaviest traffic and, correspondingly, the cost of widening 
such streets already improved with office buildings, hotels, apart- 
ments, and shops is expensive and almost staggering. Of course, the 
loss of time due to congestion on streets that are too narrow amounts 
to millions of dollars, but this loss is not direct; whereas imposts and 
bond issues to pay for such widenings at once or within a few years, 
by ordinary methods of condemnation, may either bring a city to the 
edge of bankruptcy or be the undoing of an administration which, to 
accomplish such widening, raises taxes. 

So, experiments with setbacks and excess condemnation are essayed. 
In the former, the governing authorities recognize that there are 
certain streets which will, in the course of time, need to be widened, 
but the expense of whose present widening would be prohibitive. Ac- 
cordingly, existing buildings are not interfered with, but a line is 
established for the street as it is to be and the property-holder is 
forbidden to build or reconstruct beyond that line. In some instances, 
this restriction will work hardship on the owner; as, where the depth 
of his lot is insufficient, with the setback, to allow him ever to improve 
the property as he desires. In such instances a permit may be granted, 
especially for a temporary improvement, upon application to a 
Board of Appeal. 
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In Kenosha, Wisconsin, setback provisions were embodied in 1925 
in the city plan and more than $3,000,000 of buildings have been 
erected in compliance therewith.! In Cleveland, a stretch of about 
ten blocks of Euclid Avenue were emeied improved by voluntary 
action of the abutters. 

The farsighted owner of land realizes that, with a wider street, his 
property is likely to enhance in value more than the worth of the reality 
donated for the setback. But, where the owner is not farsighted and 
insists upon his legal remedies, must the right to take the property at 
a future date be immediately established and immediate payment 
made therefor, or may the setback be accomplished, as are setbacks 
of buildings and limits of height, by the exercise of the police power, 
without compensation? This is an interesting query and one about 
which courts have differed in their answers. The law on setbacks and 
many other matters arising in the modern development of cities is in 
the process of making. Some of the cases are of first impression, such 
is the novelty and recentness of the inquiries presented. Much of a 
book on the law of Municipal Corporations, published say twenty 
years ago, would now be obsolete, because of constitutional, statutory 
and legal decision changes in the intervening years. 

Excess condemnation does not, as some might think, mean excep- 
tional abuse of city officials; but is a method of appropriation for 
public use by which more property is taken than is required for the 
immediate improvement. This method is expressly authorized by 
Section 10, Article XVIII, of the Constitution of Ohio. Ordinarily, 
when the city condemns only so much as may be necessary to widen a 
roadway, it pays for what is taken and for damages to the residue. 
These latter, as for instance when a large edifice is cut through, are 
onerous. The jury is made to believe that the injury is irreparable. 
But, as in suits for having caused traumatic neurosis, after satisfaction 
of the judgment the plaintiff patient is likely to become completely 
| well, so the property owner likewise frequently has a way of adjusting 
his property to changed conditions and, owing to the improvement, 
obtains not only full compensation for what is taken, but a very hand- 
some enhancement in value of his remaining property. The theory of 
excess condemnation is that the agency creating this increment is 
entitled to the benefit of it, this to be obtained by appropriating more 
than is necessary for the immediate improvement and by selling the 


1 American City, April, 1929, p. 89. In Toledo, five blocks were moved back. Id. 
March, 1930. 
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surplus, often under proper control so as to preserve the character of 
the improvement. In Cincinnati v. Vester,! decided in 1929 by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, the con- 
stitution of Ohio, was, in effect, held to offend against the Federal 
Constitution, because it was ruled that the expropriation authorized 
by the Ohio Constitution of more than was necessary for the immedi- 
ate object to be attained, was not the condemning of property for a 
public purpose and was, therefore, illegal. In the United States Su- 
preme Court, on appeal by the City,” it was decided that the purpose 
for which the excess taking made was not sufficiently set forth in the 
condemnation, resolution, and ordinance, and the Court therefore 
declined to pass on the question of the constitutional validity of 
excess condemnation. 

Such method of taking has been utilized in many states both here 
and abroad. A conspicuous instance is the great Kingsway in London, 
the expense of widening which, by the ordinary methods of appropria- 
tion, would have been exorbitant. Boulevard Haussman in Paris is 
another. It was estimated that the widening of the short stretch of 
street in Cincinnati, which gave rise to the litigation above referred 
to, would have cost approximately $3,000,000 if the ordinary method 
were employed and nothing if excess condemnation could be used, 
because the surplus tracts of land assembled would be immensely 
valuable if available to the city for disposal to one or more purchasers. 
The difficulty is intensified because two great buildings were erected 
set back in anticipation of the widening of this street. The bond 
authorization which caused these buildings to be so recessed when 
built is not half enough to carry through the project by the ordinary 
methods of eminent domain, and it is entirely possible that the electors 
on another submission would not approve a bond issue for an addi- 
tional amount. This would leave the two buildings in pockets, pre- 
senting a very unsightly appearance. 

Aside from this unfortunate situation in the above case, if excess 
condemnation is invalidated by a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the widening of many roadways will be greatly retarded. 
The United States Court of Appeals said that it was not deciding excess 
condemnation to be in all instances indefensible, but its decision will 
generally be so interpreted. 

Aaitomotive transportation has stretched the responsibilities of the 
cities beyond their boundaries. Zoning and city planning are now 
133 Fed. 2d. 242. 2 281 U.S. 439. 
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fairly general in American cities. Before 1921 only forty-eight cities 
and towns had zoning ordinances.! By January 1, 1930, according to 
a survey made by the United States Bureau of Standards, this number 
had grown to eight hundred and fifty-six, embracing 39,000,000 
people. A great impetus was given the cause of zoning by the favor- 
able decision in 1926 of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Euclid v. Ambler Realty Company? But in the later case of Nectow v. 
Cambridge, the court pointed out that there are limits to the power of 
zoning, and that when such zoning is arbitrarily done and has no 
relation to the public health, safety or welfare, it amounts to a pro- 
hibited taking of property without due process. Again, in Seattle 
Trust Company v. Roberge,4 the Supreme Court showed that the duty 
of zoning may not be delegated by city officials. But the principle of 
proper zoning not amounting to illegal taking has been firmly estab- 
lished, and the questions now remaining are only those of fact — 
whether, in particular instances, the zoning can be justified — with 
every presumption in favor of its validity. 

But of what avail are good zoning and planning in the city, if, just 
beyond its boundaries much of their value is destroyed by haphazard 
and offensive developments? So the cities have reached out beyond 
their ramparts and have provided that plats of subdivisions within 
three miles of the city boundaries, and in some instances further away, 
must likewise be submitted to the City Planning Commission for their 
approval before they may be recorded, and have initiated county, 
regional, and metropolitan park districts and plans. These recognize 
the fact that city, county, and even state boundaries are largely acci- 
dental and that problems cannot be shaped to fit these boundaries, and 
cities cannot be forced into Procrustean beds. Roads, grade separa- 
tions, parks, water and sewer lines cannot be projected with reference 
only to city boundaries. The automotive engine makes available 
beautiful country which may circumvallate the city precinct. The 
whole region must be considered, and in some instances a region has 
been created embracing several states. The Committee on the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and its Environs began, in 1922, the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive plan of development for the metropolitan 
area. The undertaking was unprecedented in the scope and variety 
of problems, extent, and population included. The area of the region 


1“Bill-Board Regulation and Asthetic Viewpoint with Reference to California 
Highways.” 17 California Law Review, January, 1929, pp. 120, 132. 
2 272 U.S. 365. 3 277 U.S, 183 (1928). 4278 U.S, 116 (1928). 
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selected for study comprises 5528 square miles, of which 2895 are in 
New York State and 2633 in New Jersey and Connecticut. In this 
region there are approximately 10,000,000 people, with a prospect for 
twice that number in the next half century. The Philadelphia Re- 
gional Plan also extends into adjoining states. The National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission! is authorized and directed to acquire 
lands in the District of Columbia and adjacent areas of Maryland and 
Virginia. Westchester County, New York, has done some excellent 
planning. Examples can be multiplied. In Cuyahoga County, the 
City of Cleveland has been ringed by beautiful woodland parks and 
forests in which are natural streams and artificial lakes. The park 
district there began operations almost fifteen years ago under the per- 
mission of Ohio Statutes, the constitutionality of which has only 
recently been sustained. Meanwhile, millions of dollars have been 
spent there and priceless natural beauties have been preserved in the 
public domain. The Boston metropolitan park area is an even earlier 
example. 

Here, again, a new and troublesome situation must be worked out. 
With the use of the flying machine, good roads, automobiles and 
buses, there is a decided tendency of wealthy persons to own large 
estates in the country and of citizens of moderate means also to estab- 
lish abodes outside the city limits. The hegira of these electors is a 
matter of concern to the municipality, not merely because of the effect 
on its tax duplicate, but because such citizens cease to be available for 
city positions, the population figures of the city appear unfavorable 
because of this exodus and the distribution of gasoline and automobile 
license tax money depends somewhat on population and number of 
automobiles registered in the city. 

Some of the undesirable or criminal class also adopt a local habita- 
tion just outside of the city limits. The city may enforce a high 
standard of sanitary and building requirements and effective policing, 
but the protection afforded by these is very much diminished if plague 
spots may be created by the building of tenements or houses crowded 
together without water and toilet facilities, or when illegal businesses, 
such as race horse betting, slot machines, sale of firearms and liquor, 
are tolerated not far beyond the city lines. 

Many of these small localities have a provincial pride or are in the 
clutch of sectional political gangs which prevent the satellites being 
annexed to the more populous city. Sometimes a large city will com- 
1 Act of 1924, amended 1926, 
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pletely surround another municipality. This latter parasite will feed 
on all the advantages of its larger neighbor — good water, schools, fire 
protection, use of its sewers, hospitals, boulevards, and viaducts, and 
yet make no contribution in return and decline to give up its auto- 
nomy. It will compete with its benefactor and solicit industries and 
population because of its lower tax rate. How is this maladjustment 
to be cured? Only by some system of city-county consolidation, 
borough or metropolitan area government, if annexation is impossible. 

What effects the airplane may have on cities cannot now be forecast. 
It has, however, added another necessary service required to be fur- 
nished them. Most cities are desirous of being on the airplane maps, 
and the prevailing practice is for cities to build and operate flying 
fields. If it is asked why these should not be established and main- 
tained from private funds, the answer is that the railroads in their 
early stages were subsidized by land grants and that good roads built 
at public expense really amount to a subsidy for the makers and sellers 
of automobiles. At all events, there have come into existence in the 
last few years many splendid airports planned and operated by various 
cities throughout the country. 

But while changes in the mechanical world have thus created new 
problems for the cities, innovations have also reduced the cost of 
some services and have increased efficiency. A motorized fire depart- 
ment permits of numerous fire houses; and motorcycles, police auto- 
mobiles, and auto patrols, some with radio equipment, are valuable 
aids in the apprehension of criminals. So, too, there are tractors and 
diggers, motor street and sewer cleaners, superheaters and motorized 
refuse trailer trucks that make the building and cleaning of streets 
and sewers and the collection of garbage and waste much more rapid 
and less expensive. Electric check signers, traffic signal lights, the 
photostat, machines for counting, assorting and tabulating, and voting 
machines, all operate, in the forward looking municipality, to the 
great advantage of the taxpayer. 

Another cause of progress in the cities is the advent of the expert and 
the student. First, there are the City Managers. Their profession, in 
our country, originated in 1907, in the small town of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, but in its present form, not until 1912, in Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. So recent is this calling that the first City Manager, Mr. 
Ashburner, has only recently retired after being continuously in 
service in various municipalities. In less than twenty years more than 
400 American and 15 Canadian cities, including 7,000,000 people, have 
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come under the rule of City Managers and the number is increasing at 
the rate of perhaps 40 a year. 

These include both large and small cities. The City Managers are 
a zealous, self-respecting group, often high-type engineers, and almost 
always very different from Mayors in many cities whose principal and 
sometimes whose only thought is politics. The City Managers take 
pride in their reputation and ordinarily prefer to be ousted, if neces- 
sary, rather than sanction unworthy or dishonorable action. The City 
Manager Plan affords the great advantage of permitting continuity of 
policy and planning over a period of years. As the City Manager is 
interested primarily in results, the political opinions of those he calls 
into or keeps in the city service, are ordinarily as unimportant to him 
as if they were his colleagues in private employment. 

Then there are the Bureaus of Governmental Research, dating from 
small beginnings in 1907. These are impartial, nonpolitical agencies 
which study municipal problems in much the same way that research 
is conducted in the fields of medicine, chemistry, and law. Stevenson 
said, ““The young man who reads a great deal has not much time to 
think.”” So, much of the time of the busy administrative official is 
taken up with listening to people who have nothing to say. But the 
consequences of not being willing to see and hear such constituents are 
serious. Personal contacts play a very great part in politics and the 
official who will not recognize this fact is regarded as “high hat” and 
speedily becomes disliked, no matter how efficient. These bureaus 
were initially, and in many places still are, subjected to lampoon and 
hostility. In some instances, they have actually been kicked out of the 
City Hall. At first they were maliciously designated “‘Bureaus of 
Besmirch.” But, in general, they go their way dispassionately with the 
single purpose of finding and spreading the truth through facts. A 
doubt as to the existence of a fact is resolved by the Bureau against its 
existence: the good Bureau of Governmental Research never over- 
states. If anything, it understates. And what it puts forth may safely 
be relied on. The great problem is how to give the reports of these 
bodies, dealing largely with figures and matters about which the 
ordinary citizen has little information and, regrettably, often less 
interest, a greater circulation and effect. But now there are great 
numbers of these agencies and here is another increasingly large 
professional group attracted to city government. 

Another aid to good city administration may be Municipal Refer- 
ence Libraries. Information and the experience of other localities with 
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a given problem may, by these agencies, be quickly and reliably assem- 
bled at the request of an official. Moreover, the librarian gleans from 
current literature items of possible interest and calls them to the 
attention of city administrators, so that an officer can, if he desires, 
have the article or book obtained for him. Often, in this way, new 
fields and methods of activity are discovered. 

Municipal exhibits improve the morale of the various departments 
and acquaint the burghers with the many ramifications of the govern- 
ment. Tens of thousands are thus brought into contact with the City 
Hall and are given a dramatic accounting. 

The rapid development of city and regional planning has created a 
new and fascinating profession. William Penn was one of the first City 
Planners. He laid out an arrangement for Philadelphia embracing 
proposed breathing spots which are only now being reached in Phila- 
delphia’s development and which would have been almost impossible 
to obtain, because of overwhelming cost, if the areas they comprise 
had been built over with towering structures. George Washington 
was, of course, a great City Planner. In 1791 he established building 
regulations for the city of Washington. It was he who engaged Major 
L’Enfant to establish the plan for Washington which will make it a 
wonder city of the world. He carefully regulated the height, composi- 
tion (prohibiting frame buildings), and setback of structures adjacent 
to public buildings and avenues. Pennsylvania Avenue was then but 
“a swath through a swamp.” 

But there followed a long medieval period when such matters were 
given no consideration in this country. In Washington, a railroad 
viaduct across Pennsylvania Avenue which would have forever ruined 
the vista along that street which leads to and from the Capitol, was all 
but accomplished and was prevented only by the farsightedness and 
indefatigable energy of Colonel Bingham, then Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. In the law, it was often loosely stated that 
esthetics cannot be the subject of legal protection and that assevera- 
tion has been repeated so often that it is thought by some to be legally 
correct.!_ But it is not and never has been sound law that esthetics 
is not a consideration to be taken into account. The courts of Kansas, 
Louisiana, and Wisconsin, in the last few years, have boldly stated 
that esthetics in and of itself is a proper subject of protection by the 
law. The Supreme Court of the United States has been more guarded 
in its expressions, and has apparently gone no further than to concede 

State ex rel. Srigley v. Woodworth, 169 N.E. (Ohio Ap.) 713. 
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that «esthetics may be taken into consideration with other matters as 
a justification for legal enactments. On principle, one may ask, why 
should it be possible to prohibit offence to the ear or the nose and not 
to the eye? Why may loud noises and noxious smells be brought under 
legal interdiction and sights that offend be immune? Surely, if that is 
so, law is indeed blind, for Plato was profoundly right when he said 
that beauty is useful.1 That ugliness has a deleterious effect upon 
those subjected to it is indisputable. Frequently, the City Planning 
Commission is also an Art Commission whose authority extends not 
alone to the location, but to the design as well of public buildings. In 
some instances, the architects have shown public spirit and intelligence 
by endeavoring, in conjunction with the planning commissions, to 
bring about harmony, not uniformity, in buildings on important 
avenues. Now, the city planners are practical engineers, artists, and 
men of vision; and the rapid increase in the number of their profession 
brings to city problems another splendid group as far removed as the 
poles from the sordid and petty myopia of ward and precinct politics. 

Then, too, the cities have begun to realize the disadvantages of 
isolation. In this age of combination and merger, the cities sense 
gropingly that their problems are common problems and that it is 
extremely wasteful for one group of city fathers to study the problem, 
say, of what is a proper rate for electric current without giving the 
benefit of that study to other cities which have the identical problem. 
The utility concerned will have on its side all the experience in similar 
cases, together with almost unlimited funds for research and expert 
experience for which, in the end, the consumer will pay. But so far, 
except in rare instances, the cities have stood alone. They have had 
no Hanseatic League. The enemies of good government belong to a 
kind of secret order by which in some clandestine way they are made 
acquainted with the most effective practices prevalent anywhere of 
throttling aspirations for good government. But the cities, with their 
changing administrations and short periods in which officials “fret 
and strut their hour on the stage,” have not, in the past, had interest 


1 Since this article was written, the case of General Outdoor Advertising Co. v. Indian- 
apolis, 172 N.E. (Ind.) 309 (advance sheets September 3, 1930), relating to billboards 
and sustaining an ordinance prohibiting the location of billboards within 500 feet of any 
park, parkway, or boulevard, has appeared. In the opinion appears the following: 

“Under a liberalized construction of the general welfare purposes of state and Federal 
constitutions there is a trend in the modern decisions (which we approve) to foster, 
under the police power, an esthetic and cultural side of municipal development — to 
prevent a thing that offends the sense of sight in the same manner as a thing that offends 
the senses of hearing and smelling.” 
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in inter-communication or means of accomplishing it. In the last 
twenty years, however, leagues of municipalities and conferences of 
mayors have developed which will be of increasing usefulness in work- 
ing out the common problems of the cities. Often these coalitions have 
headquarters at a university with a paid executive secretary, and so 
good technique in city administration becomes more general. This is 
a great boon, particularly to the smaller municipalities. There is, also, 
a mounting number of informative publications devoted to city 
affairs, such as the National Municipal Review, The American City, and 
Public Management, the City Manager’s magazine. These accomplish 
on a national and international scale what is aimed at in a local way 
by the Municipal Reference Libraries and in a larger way by the 
reports of the leagues of cities and conferences of mayors. 

The universities, too, have begun to show greater interest in mu- 
nicipal problems. That they have been slow and wary in so doing is 
strange. Even now there are but five colleges which offer courses 
especially for training City Managers, these being Michigan, Syracuse, 
California, Stanford, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas.’ Several, including Harvard and the University of Cincinnati, 
offer what might be suitable courses, in preparation for such a career; 
and several others furnish instruction in municipal government, but 
not specifically in the City Manager field. Just recently, Harvard was 
given a fund of $150,000 for a professorship of Regional Planning and 
a school for that study has been instituted there. The universities will 
lose a great opportunity if they are not more alert to modernize their 
political science courses and if they do not require practical work in 
the arena of politics as is done, for example, in the Universities of 
Toledo and Chicago. This is especially desirable and obviously appro- 
priate in municipal universities, which can make an important con- 
tribution toward good government and requite the city tax-payer for 
the funds appropriated for their operation. Serving as witnesses and 
challengers at elections or as election officials, as has been done volun- 
tarily by students of Yale, Cornell, and Columbia, in connection with 
New York elections, will be to students a most vivid and lasting lesson 
in the necessity of preserving the purity of the ballot. The testing of 
materials often done for the cities by the universities, while helpful, is 
inconsequential in comparison. 

Very gradually, too, religious institutions are learning the vital im- 
portance of good city government and are beginning to understand 

1 Toledo City Journal, April 13, 1929. 
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that the commandments “‘Thou shalt not steal” and “‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” are to be applied to the government of the 
cities in performance of a real religious duty. Previously, churches 
have concerned themselves largely with conventional morals, with 
special emphasis on sex matters, indecencies, and prohibition enforce- 
ment. Should they exhort in behalf of honest elections, the prevention 
of the gross election frauds which disgrace many of the cities of the 
country, and an intelligent interest in city affairs and willingness to 
serve a city unselfishly (on a non-sectarian basis, of course) they will 
be rendering a service to religion in adapting it to the necessities of 
modern life. 

The merit system of appointment and promotion is being more 
generally established. In Massachusetts, state and city employees in 
the classified service now total 42,500. Scarcely more than fifty years 
old in the United States, and written into the Constitution of Ohio not 
twenty years ago, it still does not exist in some thirty-nine states of 
the Union. Abused, it is a mockery and a means of keeping out those 
not wanted and of placing securely and permanently those favored by 
the politicians. Honestly administered, however, it is one of the 
greatest agencies for good government and right thinking along the 
lines of business and efficiency in place of cheap civic politics. 

New forms of ballot are increasingly permitted and utilized for the 
improvement of municipal government. “Thoughts that great hearts 
once cracked for, we breathe freely in the common air.” In Ohio, the 
Australian ballot is not forty years old. The non-partisan separate 
ballot with names rotating, the separation of municipal from county, 
state, and national elections, nomination by petition, the short ballot, 
permanent registration, the use of voting machines and the method of 
election by proportional representation, are all of recent origin and 
have the greatest potentialities as aids to good municipal government. 
The method of voting by proportional representation requires ability 
to read and write; results in large minorities formerly without repre- 
sentation in a community because it was predominantly of one 
political faith, now obtaining a voice in the governing council in pro- 
portion as their vote is to the total vote; makes the vote of almost all 
count for some one who is elected and brings about greater citizen 
interest and independence among governing officials, because they are 
secure in knowing that if a large enough segment of approving voters 
wish their services, it does not matter that thousands and tens of 
thousands are piled in opposition. Proportional representation means, 
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as its name implies, representation in the governing body, in propor- 
tion. Let us suppose that a city which has a council of nine elected at 
large is predominantly machine Republican and casts 55,000 so-called 
“Republican” votes. Assume, further, there are 35,000 Democrats 
and 15,000 Independent Republicans in this city. Under the usual 
majority vote method, the machine Republicans will have complete 
control of the city and the 50,000 Democratic and Independent elec- 
tors will have no voice in the government, because they will not elect 
a singlemember of the council. Under the system of proportional repre- 
sentation, however, the machine Republicans will still have a majority 
of five of the council, the Democrats will probably elect three and the 
Independent Republicans one. This insures minority representation 
and greater satisfaction among the electorate, since all factions have 
some representation in the governing body. The Hare system of pro- 
portional representation with a single transferable vote is used in 
Cincinnati and a few other cities in the United States. The supreme 
testimonial of its success is that it has been used in Ireland with very 
satisfactory results. Further explanation of the workings of this 
system cannot be made within the limits of this paper, but any one 
interested can find abundant material on the subject. 

Permanent registration, long striven for by the women of Ohio, is 
only now being put into effect, as it has been in other states, where it 
has accomplished a tremendous saving of expense and has made 
possible a larger suffrage since it prevents many electors’ being de- 
barred for failure to register. 

Interest in city government weighs heavily in behalf of good govern- 
ment. So we cannot but be encouraged at the increasing numbers of 
civic leagues, civic clubs, open forums, and honest election committees. 
These, with the rapid growth and wide geographical spread of luncheon 
clubs make the dissemination of truth far more easy and general. 
Citizen organizations, codrdinated bond programs by which different 
tax raising and spending agencies limit by agreement the amount 
which city schools and county will spend each year and develop a 
program for improvements over a period of years, classification and 
standardization of salaries and other numerous efforts in the interest 
of the tax-payer are going on in the forward-looking municipalities of 
this country. While we still see the cities the spoils grounds for the 
national parties, and the whole mass of federal, state, and county 
patronage thrown against efforts to administer the affairs of the city 
as a private corporation is conducted, we may confidently look for- 
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ward to a time when persons of means and position will realize that the 
business of the cities is too important to permit the continuation of 
what has been a blot upon American civilization. Persons of wealth 
and influence in the community will come to realize that bad govern- 
ment is bad business and that favors received illicitly are dearly 
bought. Others will realize that with our changing conditions and the 
tremendously increased importance of the cities, affecting the lives, 
health, and safety of millions of persons every hour, the best brains 
and character should be enlisted in this fertile field of endeavor, so 
that what was justly termed the most conspicuous failure of the 
American democracy may, in the future, become its greatest success. 
Business administration of the cities must have a beneficial effect 
upon the national parties. Instead of being occupied largely, as now, 
with filling unimportant jobs, the national parties, freed from ques- 
tions of patronage in local affairs, may devote themselves to what 
should be their object, namely, the consideration of questions of 
principle. 

New problems will continue to call for solution in city affairs. For 
instance, is it a legitimate enterprise for a city to appropriate slum 
areas and in them to go into the business of housing, as has been done 
in European countries? How long will the counties, with their archaic 
forms of government, be allowed to hamper the development of cities? 
How soon will complete Home Rule in city affairs prevail? What are 
the limits of Home Rule? Formerly, all municipal powers were derived 
from the legislature, and public, as contrasted with private corpora- 
tions, had only such powers as were expressly granted by the General 
Assembly or necessarily implied from those thus expressly granted. 
Doubt as to the existence of a power, was fatal to its existence. More- 
over, there were constitutional limitations prohibiting special legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding it was apparent that the problems of a city of 
over half a million are different indeed from those of a municipality of 
five thousand population. Not until 1912 was Home Rule written 
into the Constitution of Ohio, and even now it is a modified and un- 
certain Home Rule, with the domains of finance, police, health, sanita- 
tion, taxation, and local courts still reserved by the state. Why should 
not the cities be given absolute Home Rule, as has been done by 
amendments of the Constitution of Colorado? May cities advertise as 
private businesses do? To what extent may and should they go into 
various fields of what are now exclusively private business? May 
zoning be made effective temporarily and automatically when new 
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territory is annexed and may the status approved by the City Plan- 
ning Commission be preserved until final action can be had, so that 
there may be no hiatus to permit hasty taking out of non-conforming 
permits and undoing of the zoning plan before it can be effectuated? 
May the taxi be treated as a public utility and required to obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity as a condition of being 
allowed to operate? 

These, at random, are a few examples from an expanding list of 
problems calling for determination. 

Is it too much to hope and to foretell that in the next twenty-five 
years there will be the possibility of a life-career in municipal affairs 
which will attract to its service the best brains and the most out- 
standing citizens of the Republic? 


THIS TRIVIAL HOARD 


Wisdom lies 
in masterful administration of the unforeseen. 
— Rosert Brinces 


By ROBERT HILLYER, ’17 


i OST men have a fixed notion that if they were given a free hand 

to deal with their talents, they could work wonders. The poet 
complains that his daily stint has smothered a great epic; the broker 
regards the world pessimistically because a wire for which he was not 
responsible delayed a gainful transaction of his; and the epicure, pre- 
ferring death to impending jaundice, blows out his brains. Even sen- 
sible men regard life as a scope for their natural powers; whereas in all 
truth any one who finds opportunity to accomplish one tithe of what 
he is fitted to do is either lucky or has mastered with extraordinary 
celerity the small impediments between him and his task. Twenty 
men are capable of an Odyssey against one who, as well, learns how to 
make his way in the darkness. From one point of view, Shakespeare’s 
plays are far less impressive than the managing and acting which af- 
forded him subsistence while he wrote them. Nor, remembering César 
Franck, need we believe that the great of modern days are impotent 
against circumstance. Entangled in trifling matters, however, the ma- 
jority of men go to their graves without ever coming in touch with 
their real purpose. This is not surprising. But a Milton “mute and in- 
glorious” would indeed be a prodigy. The visible greatness of any man 
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is dependent on a thousand invisible triumphs over small things in no 
way connected with his known interests. 

Some years ago I played tennis and played it well. The court I was 
wont to use was little tended, and I had to roll it and mark it myself. 
Always between me and my game was a clutter of odd jobs to dampen 
my zeal, and the eagerness of a good serve was expended on the roller- 
handle. Sometimes it would be late in the day before the court could 
be made ready. Once, when autumn was near, the lights were shining 
from the windows when I had finished my preparations. I had been so 
engressed in the work at hand that I had not noticed the hour; it was 
too dark to play, and my friend had stolen off, perhaps to play on some 
better court. Then fear suddenly came over me, because I was young 
and often thinking of death, and I knew that all my life I should be 
clearing away the clutter on a court where I should never play. 

It has amused me since, in mellower moods, to observe how at every 
turn of life the preparation exceeds, if it does not altogether nullify, the 
work to which we are inspired. Though the fact is obtrusive, nearly 
every one leaves out of account the crowd of small things, presupposing 
a world without friction, in which mind and spirit may labor at full ef- 
ficiency. A book is well written, it is carefully printed, it will be pub- 
lished on the fifteenth of March — a most propitious date. It is de- 
layed in the bindery, finally to be wafted forth in desultory midsum- 
mer when no one will buy it. Unfortunate author! The work was 
superb. Incomprehensible publisher! — to whom something of the 
sort always happens, but who never learns to take the unexpected into 
account. Even the most practical men are continually victimized by 
mishaps, because although “luck’s a chance but trouble’s sure,”’ they 
cannot foresee exactly what is to go wrong, and so make no general 
provision for disappointment. On all sides, therefore, rises a clamor 
against something we dignify by the name of Fate, but which is really 
a conglomeration of banana peels, germs, thumb-tacks, and other 
minute objects which escape the notice of all except the greatest philos- 
ophers. 

Just as I wrote the preceding paragraph (you may have remarked that 
it is disjointed), the doorbell rang and I was requested to buy a ticket 
for a postmen’s dance. But since the agent was not my regular carrier, 
I had to examine his credentials. Meanwhile my small son ran mother- 
naked down the stairs and had to be captured and delivered up to the 
bathtub — our American Moloch. Were I a cynic I should laugh bit- 
terly : “Ah, human life! A mere concatenation of postmen’s dances and 
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babies, trampling down the stylist at every phrase.”’ Or a sentimental- 
ist: ““ Who would not further the gayety of honest toilers! Was it not, 
perhaps, an omen that young feet pattered through the hall?” Ora 
“realist’’: “The sweat on the postman’s bald head shone between two 
oleomargariniferous wisps.” Were I, however, one of those minor 
saviors of the human race who, with just scrutiny of the important and 
unimportant interpret mankind to himself, I should write... some- 
thing of which I am not now capable. For the small things of life have 
me, too, in thrall. 

Iam balked, for instance, at the writing of a letter. Not difficulty of 
composition or lack of affection daunts me, but the means of transcrip- 
tion. Where is the stamp? Where is an envelope to match this paper? 
What is my friend’s new address? Where is the letter I am to answer? 
Where are pen and ink? (My last item, perhaps, will be overruled by 
some who can use fountain pens. I cannot. Their antipathy for me is 
so great that do I but borrow a friend’s to sign my name, it will never 
thereafter return to its proper function.) Walking home I frame scores 
of letters. Justly balanced phrases pursue each other through my 
mind, some wistfylly reminiscent, some gay, some pyrotechnic, and 
some — but let not prose seize on the stuff of poetry. Between these 
letters — which certainly, if human hope be realized, will be found 
awaiting their destined readers in the archives of Heaven — and the 
earthly counterparts of them, lie so many obstacles that almost never 
does one of them cause a young man to snatch a paper-cutter or an old 
man to look for his spectacles. They rush to the mind, they are in- 
scribed on air, they are addressed to remoteness and sped on the wind, 
but pen never commits them to paper. As I enter the house, my eye 
lights on the clock and my nostrils inhale supper. I have twenty 
minutes. Either I postpone the letters until evening — an indefinite 
evening — or hastily assembling the necessary implements write a few 
polite inquiries, a few bits of news, and, attempting vainly by a word 
to summon the whole composition into a phrase, sign myself with now 
meaningless sincerity, yours. It is all very well to bemoan the decline 
of letter-writing, but I tend to believe that that spontaneous art never 
existed; that the excellent essays, satires, and narratives addressed by 
the great to their acquaintances, were a conscious gift to literature, 
pored over and studied like any other project, and permitted a familiar 
grace of style merely because they were addressed to a Dear and con- 
cluded with the assurance of service. Those letters of which the great 
made no copies, but which have inadvertently survived, betray the 
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same eagerness to pay off an epistolary debt as does my last letter to 
my sister, or yours, Dear Sister, tome. Between the wish and its fulfil- 
ment, the conception and its realization, lies a difficult passage known 
to most critics, metaphorically, as a gap, an abyss, a chasm. But critics 
overstate the matter. Nothing obstructs us but a clutter, and in the 
exalted moment of composition we cannot adequately deal with it. 
Hence letter-writing, that most fragile (because the least remunerative 
and public) of the arts, must continue in decline until every house be 
equipped with an epistolarium wherein every correspondent shall find 
himself at the moment of highest inspiration. Every house? Perhaps I 
should say every Mansion of those many which are to come. 

The grander the rdle we would play, the more nimbly do small 
things deride us. A duke with coronet askew is more ludicrous than a 
clown in motley. Human dignity is so precarious that a fly, a hic- 
cough, a mote of dust, can level our solemnities more quickly than an 
earthquake. The wonder is that any person can withstand their Lilli- 
putian assault for the length of a sermon, a lecture, or a proposal of 
marriage. 

How few of our emotions escape this violence to their outer guise! The 
lover sits by his lady holding now in misery the hand he grabbed so 
ardently a moment before. The grasp becomes hot and sticky, the pose 
unendurable. In a certain house a baby sings nursery rhymes upstairs; 
downstairs a funeral is in progress. The mourners, overhearing the 
doggerel, giggle nervously in the presence of Death; the helpless nurse- 
maid weeps at the voice of Joy. Reason would dispose of these incon- 
gruities without mar to the emotions they jostle, but reason cannot be 
invoked when the soul calls for its high horse to gallop through the 
stars. And if as satirists we savagely exploit the very medium of our 
undoing, depicting with assured spite the pitiful bathos which hangs 
over all the deeds of men, then we have only detached ourselves from the 
common lot and set ourselves not at a superiority but to one side. 
Byron’s Don Juan, intermittently reading the love letter and retching 
over the rail of the boat, is an amusing spectacle; but Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote, with contrasts even more dissonant, contrives the tragedy of 
mortal kind. 

Comedy and tragedy alike, if they eschew the distorting glass, show 
forth largely the struggle between human beings and small things. Let 
Othello and Desdemona sway in the gust of their mighty passion — but 
it isa handkerchief which has undone them. We are bent by trifles and 
destroyed by accidents. The moralists who would exhibit every strand 
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in a logical destiny of retribution and reward do but weave tapestries of 
air. They leave out of reckoning the actual world, like those melan- 
choly lovers who, failing to make allowance for the smudge of powder 
on the nose of Romance or the stubbed toe that brings a ““Damn!”’ to 
maiden lips, eat out their hearts in anticipation of some quite im- 
possible She. Smooth my way clear of little impediments and you will 
love me to the end of my days — if you dote on vacuous affability. 
Leave me as I am, beset by mislaid articles, forgotten engagements, in- 
accurate timepieces, and all the malign ingenuities of the liver, and 
you will find a being charged with potential comedy or tragedy to the 
limit of experience. For we are neither comic nor tragic, but trifles 
make us so. 

To ignore these trifles, to pretend that men are already gods instead 
of guessers at godhead through a great riddle, this is to drain away all 
vitality and take refuge in sentiment precocious rather than mature. 
But it is more common nowadays to see only the small things, neg- 
lecting the giant offspring. Modern “realism” in living and writing 
observes fragments, but misses the whole pattern. Psychological pro- 
cesses it tabulates, but the mind it makes no effort to reflect. It con- 
siders not the game to be played or the effort to tidy up the court, but 
only the clutter for its own sake, a view which overlooks, and over- 
looks intentionally, the dignity of manhood. Wiser than such was Sir 
John Davies: 





And, to conclude, I know myself a Man — 
Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 


The satirists, through timidity or exhaustion, mock the game, the 
players, the clutter, and the chance. Only a satirist would have the ef- 
frontery to dub God the Arch-Satirist; only one long accustomed to 
scoff at the childishness of others could so childishly create God in his 
own image. 

When we fret against trifles, we shake the fabric of life itself. For a 
reason as yet unknown to us, perhaps never to be known to more than 
a few, grandeur divided itself and from its unobstructed wholeness en- 
tered into small things. From the baffled small things, in turn, rises a 
steam of desire to be made one again. As every tree in the forest, feel- 
ing the sap surge upward in the spring, pushes its way toward the sun 
with the idea (expressed not in speech but in the many-tongued leaves 
of its greenness) that the sun is but a fruit unaccountably reft from it 
which should properly become a mere instrument of its own life; so do 
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we, bound in by ribs, veins, and all the bewilderment of our organism, 
rise out of ourselves and in the spring of our fancy lay hold on im- 
mortality. Thus we atone by the overweening pride of our thought for 
our frustrated accomplishment. Finite parts of unending life, we 
would grasp the very sun that created us and set ourselves in its place. 
The prevailing jest of the Universe will quite probably be a vindication 
of this absurd notion, while facts and the doubts bred of them fall back 
with the discarded small things they measured. Who shall say? Only 
one truth we are sure of: the annoyances we suffer under bondage of 
earth would be nothing compared to the tyranny of immortal perfec- 
tion, sufficient unto itself, unopposed through all eternity and infini- 
tude. Then indeed we would take on imperfection again with good 
zeal. We would descend for yet one more tussle with obstinate matter, 
one more bout with small things, and discover again in the tragic 
lapses between desire and fact, not only the cause of our being, but, on 
the rare occasions when we think we have conquered them, a delight 
Omnipotence cannot share. 


ATHLETICS — INTRAMURAL AND INTERCOLLEGIATE 
By WILLIAM J. BINGHAM, 716 


HERE probably is no activity in College life so inconsistent as 
the athletic problem. It never seems capable of solution. To 
some well-intentioned souls the Utopia is intramural athletics. Others 
feel equally certain that the benefits derived from intercollegiate 
athletics are invaluable. Who is right, and is there a middle ground? 
The example most quoted by the proponents of the purely intra- 
mural program is England, where there is supposed to be only one im- 
portant game each year in each sport between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In academic circles, especially, this notion has become fixed. 
The only trouble about this is that it is not true. 

Recently I received a letter from a representative of The Field in 
London, and here are some statistics which will seem amazing to many 
college men in this country, not only in the number of contests en- 
gaged in, but also in the length of some of the seasons and the number 
of “post-season” contests. In cricket the average number of contests 
in addition to the final game is fourteen, the season lasting from May 
through the middle of July. In cross-country there are usually a 
dozen contests. In Association football there are twenty, in Rugby, 
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twenty-eight; in golf, twenty; in hockey, twenty-five; in lacrosse, 
fifteen; in lawn tennis, fifteen; and in swimming, twelve. In rowing, 
the sport is so strenuous that the oarsmen take up practically no other 
sport at the university. 

My informant further states that after the Oxford-Cambridge 
Rugby match last fall, the stars of the team went out for international 
honors, and, although the Oxford-Cambridge contest was played 
shortly before Christmas, these stars were playing the following 
winter against teams from France, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 

And while we are worrying about the excessive number and size of 
our stadia and bowls, let us breathe a little easier when we learn from 
the same source that in idealistic England the spectator capacity at 
Tinchenham, where many college Rugby games are played, is more 
than 100,000, almost twice as large as the Harvard Stadium, and on 
more than a few occasions this structure has been filled for college 
games. 

There are also intercollegiate championships in England. At the 
eleventh annual boxing championship of the Interuniversities Union 
last November, which lasted three days, were representatives from 
Egypt, Scotland, Ireland, and England. Nor are these contests con- 
fined to colleges. There are international football contests for boys, 
where the outstanding stars are collected into teams to represent 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Mr. Packer, of the Boston Globe, has confirmed editorially several of 
these discrepancies, and has indicated how the English wallow in 
championships. I mention these facts, not because I feel that our 
system is better or worse than that used in England, but because I feel 
we should base our changes (if any are needed), not on the purely 
English idea, but on a theory which can include the American ideal. 

I have found at Harvard that boys enjoy outside contests. This fall 
we had five football games with Yale: the Varsity, Second Varsity, 
150-Pound Team, Freshman, and the Winning Class Team. The 
150-Pound Team and the Class Team can properly be called intra- 
mural teams, yet from actual experience we found that on the days 
when we had arranged for informal games with the Cambridge Latin 
School, Browne and Nichols School, and so on, more than twice as 
many candidates reported as on those days when the boys were scrim- 
maging with each other. For a number of years the Second Varsity 
Team was supposed to be a buffer or a dummy for the First Team. 
Then a single game was arranged with the Yale Seconds. Every year 
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the boys demanded more games, with the result that this squad now 
has a regular schedule of six games, and would like more. 

The 150-Pound Team was organized to allow the little fellow to play 
football. With a squad of more than 100 candidates, the Intramural 
Director considered dividing the squad into four teams to play a round 
robin for the championship. But the boys did not want this. They 
asked for outside games with Middlesex School and high-school teams, 
with the result that already we have nearly a dozen requests from 
near-by schools to play our 150-Pound Team next fall. 

Crew, a sport which lends itself so well to intramural competition in 
England, ought to be an ideal sport for intramural athletes here. But 
again I would call your attention to our combined crew schedules. 
Since the last is first in the estimation of the boys here, let me men- 
tion that we engaged in ten different crew races with Yale last spring. 

With the House Plan getting under way, the question arises — 
Where will your scheme of athletics fit in here? I think that the an- 
swer will be the disappearance of Class Teams. Instead, we shall have 
House Teams and 150-Pound Teams. They will play among each 
other and with the near-by schools. Some one has proposed that we 
eliminate some of our early season intercollegiate games, requiring the 
star athletes to play on House Teams until October 20, when the 
Varsity Squad would be formed. If the purpose of an athletic pro- 
gram is to provide facilities for all boys to take part in athletics, you 
are defeating your purpose if you discourage the less-talented athlete 
by keeping him off the House Team to make room for the star. 

One thing we should remember in comparing the American boy 
with his British cousin is that, after all, the American boy lives in 
America and not in England. I shall not debate the merits of the 
British idea, or the American system, but wanting us to be like the 
English is much easier than accomplishing the task of making us 
British-minded. 

It would be most unfortunate for me to convey the idea that I do 
not recognize some of the distressing problems in intercollegiate ath- 
letics. For many years, however, I have felt that the evils which exist 
in intercollegiate athletics are there, not because of the boys, but be- 
cause of outside influences which could have been checked years ago 
had our faculties been willing to accept athletics as part of their 
problem and not an encroaching menace to be legislated against. The 
hope that I see in intercollegiate athletics today is the very real in- 
terest college administrators are taking in athletic problems. The 
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Deans and the Athletic Directors are putting all their mutual pro- 
blems on the table, with the unbelievable result that there have been 
instances when it was the Athletic Director who recommended “pro- 
bation”’ for negligent students. 

We are all worried about football — or shall I say about the atti- 
tude of the spectators toward the game? The “Monday quarter- 
backs” are a menace to the sport. Being second guessers, they are 
always right. They feel they must express their feelings in writing, 
with the result that our mail is unusually heavy the week following a 
defeat of the University Team. Fortunately their number is decreas- 
ing every year because more boys are playing the game every year 
who experience both victory and defeat, and have learned to accept 
both in their proper way. There are few boys who are conceited about 
their playing, for the simple reason that the conceited boy would not 
be tolerated by the other boys on the squad. I am often asked, “But 
don’t football players get a disproportionate idea of values?”’ I do not 
think so. The present undergraduate is level-headed, and publicity 
means little to him. 

The mainspring of our intramural program today is intercollegiate 
athletics. If you break the mainspring, you will break the works. 


TWO CRUISES IN WAR-TIME 
By GARDNER W. ALLEN, °77 
I, THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


MONG the large number of merchant vessels taken into the 
ZA naval service during the War with Spain was the El Sol of the 
Morgan Line, running from New York to New Orleans, a ship of 
4600 tons displacement. She was converted into a cruiser, armed 
with ten 6-inch guns and six 6-pounders, and named the Prairie. She 
was manned chiefly by men of the Massachusetts Naval Brigade. 
Most of the subordinate officers were from that militia organization, 
but the captain, executive officer, navigator, and marine officer were 
from the regular navy. 

Harvard was well represented on the ship. The captain, Com- 
mander Charles J. Train, U.S.N., of the Class of 1865, had left college 
early in his Freshman year and entered the Naval Academy. Other 
Harvard men among the officers were Ensign Richard P. Borden, Law 
School ’89-’91; Ensign Price Collier, $.T.B. ’82, who joined the ship 
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at a later period and not from the naval militia; and the writer, who 
was the medical officer. We had commissions in the navy for the 
duration of the war. Among the enlisted men were G. M. H. Dorr, 
97; C. N. King, J. B. Moulton, F. M. Newton, and F. Woodbridge, 
all of ’98; and W. S. Burgess, ’01. There were also men from other 
colleges. 

The total number of enlisted men on board was approximately two 
hundred and fifty, including about one hundred and forty from the 
Massachusetts Naval Brigade and thirty-two marines; the latter were 
regulars from the U.S. Marine Corps. The remainder of the crew was 
made up of engineers and firemen. There were sixteen officers in the 
wardroom, presided over by the executive officer of the ship. The 
wardroom mess was a pleasant social club; those who wished, and it is 
believed that all did, still further promoted sociability by joining the 
wine mess, for those were the good old days, before Mr. Volstead had 
achieved fame. The wardroom was on deck, light and airy but of 
somewhat limited dimensions. The officers’ staterooms were also on 
deck and open to the breeze. 

This ship’s company was brought together in the course of three 
weeks, the first contingent from the Naval Brigade having come from 
Boston to New York, April 23, 1898, long before the ship was ready for 
them. After the work necessary to convert her into a man-of-war had 
been completed, at the New York Navy Yard, the Prairie went into 
commission on Friday, May 13, left the yard saluted by all the whistles 
on the East River, and steamed down the harbor as far as Staten 
Island. The next day she went to sea. For about six weeks the ship 
was employed in patrolling the New England coast, Provincetown 
being our headquarters. This gave comfort to timid citizens who 
feared an attack on Boston by the Spanish navy. 

At Provincetown sand ballast was taken on. The sand was shoveled 
into large gunny sacks on the beach, loaded in boats, brought along- 
side the ship, hoisted on board, and stowed in the hold. This was 
heavy labor for men unused to that sort of work and not yet broken 
in. Coaling ship was another arduous task, to be gone through with at 
intervals which doubtless seemed frequent to the crew. For relaxation 
the men had occasional opportunities to fish for cod and haddock, 
while lying to off the Cape. Life on board this cruiser was pleasant for 
the officers, and for the men too, when not coaling ship. In retrospect 
it is a memory that probably few would like to be without. 

The Prairie was attached to the Northern Patrol Squadron and 
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early in June the flagship San Francisco came to Provincetown, 
where an inspection by the commodore was held. During the spring 
and even into June the weather was cold, foggy and rainy most of the 
time, and sore throat and bronchitis were prevalent among the crew. 

The Prairie returned to New York late in June and on the 27th 
sailed for Key West and the West Indies. The rapidity with which 
the health of the men improved upon getting farther and farther 
south was surprising, and for over a month there was no sickness 
whatever. Off the coast of Florida the contrast between the cold, 
grayish-green northern sea, of recent memory, and the clear, bright 
blue water of the Gulf Stream was striking, and the dolphins and 
flying fish playing about the bow furnished diversion for those making 
their first visit to southern seas. 

After lying a day in Key West harbor the Prairie sailed south 
toward evening of July first at a very low speed and before day-break 
joined the blockading squadron off Havana — nine vessels of various 
types, mostly cruisers and converted yachts, which lay in a semicircle 
about eight miles from the mouth of the harbor. Morro Castle and 
the city were plainly in sight. The flagship of the squadron was the 
monitor Amphitrite, which two days later left the station; the Prairie 
took her place, flying a senior officer’s pennant, for our captain was the 
ranking officer on the blockade at that time. Although somewhat 
monotonous, this blockade duty was not without interest. Letters 
and newspapers were brought over from Key West occasionally, but 
news of the famous naval battle off Santiago, not very far away, came 
to us nearly a week after the event. The weather was fine, and with 
the trade-wind constantly blowing, the heat was by no means exces- 
sive in the shade. The nights, with a full moon, were very beautiful. 
Sharks were abundant, and the fishermen of the crew caught many of 
them. On the Fourth of July a national salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired at noon, and in the evening the captain dined in the wardroom 
as our guest. 

We remained off Havana about ten days, and during this time 
occurred the only incident of the cruise that suggested actual warfare. 
Late in the night of July 4 a large Spanish ship, the Alphonso XII, 
loaded with munitions, attempted to run the blockade into Havana. 
Having been seen and intercepted by the yacht Hawk, she turned to 
the westward along shore and upon trying to escape into the harbor 
of Mariel, about twenty-five miles from Havana, ran high and dry on 
the beach. The next day the Prairie ran over to take a hand in what- 
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ever might be going on. All hands were exhilarated by lively anticipa- 
tions of a real naval combat, but the captain thought best to stand off 
and deliver his fire from a safe distance of six thousand yards — doubt- 
less sound judgment. But this incident and one or two others later on 
led some of the younger officers to intimate that in their opinion the 
captain had “‘cold feet.” We were fired upon by a small gunboat, far 
out of range. The Alphonso XII soon blew up. 

On July 11 the Prairie got under way bound to the eastward 
through the Old Bahama Channel and in two days arrived off Gibara, 
where we remained eleven days blockading the town. The ship lay 
to with her head to the refreshing trade-wind which blew steadily from 
the east. The weather was nearly always fair, but almost every after- 
noon violent thunderstorms were seen among the mountains, occa- 
sionally coming out to sea and giving us a drenching. July 21 we 
cruised to the eastward and happened by chance to arrive off Port Nipe 
while the Battle of Nipe Bay, one of the smaller engagements of the 
war, was going on. We did not go in, much to the disappointment of 
most of the ship’s company. 

We returned to Gibara, but three days later were ordered to Porto 
Rico by way of Guantanamo. The passage around the eastern end of 
Cuba was interesting. This part of the island, as viewed from the 
sea, is very beautiful, with many high mountains. In Guantanamo 
Bay a large fleet was anchored, including the ships that had taken part 
in the Battle of Santiago. We lay just inside the entrance to the bay, 
off Camp McCalla, the encampment of the marines, on a bare hill 
scorched by the hot sun. The Prairie here took on coal and fresh meat, 
some of which was soon condemned and thrown overboard while the 
rest caused much sickness a little later. We had no ice on board. 
From Guantanamo to San Juan, along the northern shore of the 
mountainous islands of Haiti and Porto Rico, was a run of about 
forty-two hours. Off the old fortified capital of San Juan we received 
ammunition from the U.S.S. New Orleans and were informed that the 
Spanish destroyer Terror was in the harbor. We kept close watch but 
she did not come out, probably because she had been roughly handled 
a few weeks earlier in an action with the U.S.S. St. Paul and was 
undergoing repairs. After two days’ stay the Prairie proceeded around 
to the south side of the island by way of the Mona Passage and 
anchored on August first in the harbor of Ponce, where we lay nearly 
three weeks. The Sixth Massachusetts Infantry and other troops, 
under the command of General Miles, arrived about the same time, 
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and the streets of the town were overrun with American soldiers and 
sailors. Beautiful, thickly wooded mountains rise abruptly, appar- 
ently close behind the town. Several troopships arrived during the 
Prairie’s stay, and these great ships, swarming with soldiers, with 
colors flying and bands playing, presented a fine spectacle as they 
came steaming into the harbor. The horses on board these transports 
were made to “walk the plank” and swam to an island in the harbor, 
being subsequently captured and brought ashore. Later on many of 
the soldiers, stricken with typhoid, were brought down to the wharf 
on stretchers, to be reémbarked and sent north. 

The war was now about over, the peace protocol was signed August 
12, and our next move, on the 18th, was to Santiago de Cuba, by way 
of the south shore of Santo Domingo and Haiti. We ran into the 
beautiful bay and harbor of Santiago, went ashore, and saw the city, 
an interesting old Spanish town, then under the command of General 
Leonard Wood. We took on board three companies of soldiers of the 
regular army, to be transported north. After coming out of the narrow 
mouth of the bay, which Hobson had tried to block, we had an 
opportunity to view the wrecks of the Spanish ships driven ashore in 
the Battle of Santiago. Most of our military passengers were sick, and 
one of the soldiers died soon after leaving port. A military funeral at 
sea is a solemn and impressive ceremony. The ship came to a stop, the 
colors were lowered to half mast, the chief boatswain’s mate called, 
“All hands to bury the dead,” and the crew were mustered on deck. 
The body, sewn in a canvas hammock weighted with a shot, lay on a 
plank resting on and across the rail of the ship. The captain read the 
service, the bugler sounded taps, the plank was tipped up, and the 
dead soldier slid into the sea. The flag was then hoisted to the top of 
the staff and the ship got under way and proceeded on her voyage. 

The army officers were guests of the wardroom and proved to be 
very agreeable shipmates, giving interesting accounts of their experi- 
ences in the war. We sailed directly north to Long Island, where we 
unluckily ran aground on the beach, but were soon pulled off by a tug. 
The soldiers were landed at Amagansett, whence they were taken to 
Camp Wyckoff, a few miles away. 

The Prairie, after visiting Fall River and Newport, returned to 
New York, arriving off Tompkinsville, Staten Island, August 31. 
Nearly three weeks later the ship was ordered to the League Island 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, where she went out of commission late in 
September. Those of the officers and crew who had come from the 
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Massachusetts Naval Brigade were then sent back to Boston, where, 
at the Navy Yard on September 28, they were discharged from the 
service. 


II. THE WORLD WAR 


The vessel which made this voyage, in the summer of 1918, was a 
cargo transport, a German interned ship of 8700 tons displacement, 
taken into the service of the United States Shipping Board and given 
the name of Shoshone. She was loaded with machinery, army trucks, 
grain, and various other things, but no explosives. The crew was 
cosmopolitan in character and about one hundred in number including 
an armed guard of eighteen men from the navy to work the battery — 
a five-inch and a three-inch gun. The three radio men and two signal 
men were also from the navy. The writer was ship’s surgeon, ap- 
pointed by the Shipping Board after having been refused a commission 
in the navy on account of age. 

On a warm afternoon late in August we dropped down the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia, past the huge ship-building plant on Hog 
Island, then under construction, and past the League Island Navy 
Yard. We were bound for New York and the next afternoon anchored 
in Gravesend Bay, where a convoy was assembling. The following 
day about noon this convoy, composed of twenty-eight cargo trans- 
ports, set sail for France and England. We were escorted for several 
hours by a number of submarine chasers and aeroplanes. After this 
our escort was a British converted cruiser — well armed, but a trans- 
port like the rest. Aboard this cruiser was the commodore of the 
convoy, a British officer; the vice-commodore, an officer of the U.S. 
naval reserve, was on our ship. A majority of the fleet was British. 

The next morning a strange silence was noticeable and upon going 
on deck the ship was found to be motionless — the engine had broken 
down in the night. The convoy was out of sight. It was a fine warm 
day with a smooth sea — conditions favorable for a submarine attack. 
Such a contingency was unlikely but not impossible; German sub- 
marines were known to be operating along the American coast at that 
time. After six hours of helplessness, repairs were completed, and we 
were under way again at 8 A.M. Not a ship was seen until the following 
morning, when we began to pick up one after another and by noon 
were well up with the convoy. The speed of the fleet was not more 
than eight or nine knots, so it would be a slow ship that could not 
catch up. Our engine broke down again a few days later, but less time 
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was lost. Abandon-ship drill was held every few days. An alarm was 
sounded, and everybody put on a life preserver and rushed to the boat 
to which he had been assigned, and the roll was called. Two of the 
armed guard were stationed in the tops day and night, constantly on 
the lookout. 

During the first part of the voyage we seemed to be for several days 
in the Gulf Stream. Vast quantities of gulfweed were continually 
floating by and the fine, soft, warm weather and the wonderful blue 
water of that famous ocean current made this portion of the passage 
most delightful. About five days out the Leviathan and two other fast 
troopships passed us, bound to France. They were going at a speed of 
twenty-five knots and were soon out of sight ahead. A few days later 
another large troopship, the Agamemnon, passed through the fleet 
westward bound. She had sailed from France in company with the 
Mount Vernon, which had encountered a German submarine two 
hundred and fifty miles west of Brest and had an enormous hole torn 
in her side by a torpedo. She had succeeded, however, in getting back 
to Brest. Of course we knew nothing about this at the time. 

Life on board our ship was interesting for one who had for many 
years led a tranquil existence ashore. The quarters were comfortable 
and the food was excellent — in good variety, plentiful, and well 
cooked. The water was not so good and appeared to be the cause of a 
good deal of sickness. The crew, composed mostly of young men, 
were nearly always in good spirits. The picturesque slang, profanity 
and ribaldry, and the popular songs of the day, incessantly pouring 
from the throats of these youngsters sometimes interfered with sleep, 
but often furnished entertainment. All lights were carefully screened 
at night and the glass ports were covered with a heavy coat of paint. 
This made the staterooms gloomy in the day time and lights were 
necessary when the sea was too rough to keep the ports open. As was 
the practice in those days, the ship was decorated like a huge barber’s 
pole with camouflage paint. 

Every morning the first mate and surgeon made a sanitary inspec- 
tion of the ship, and conditions were seldom found altogether satis- 
factory. It was difficult to place responsibility and enforce cleanliness. 
The difference between the navy and the merchant marine was ap- 
parent in the relative conditions of discipline and responsibility on 
board the Prairie in 1898 and this Shipping Board vessel. Neverthe- 
less, she was in the Government service and with her armament and 
naval guns’ crew had much the air of a man-of-war. 
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Early one morning, at about the twelfth meridian of west longitude, 
seven British destroyers appeared, distributed themselves about the 
convoy and formed our escort, giving a sense of security. American 
destroyers were expected in the afternoon, but did not come. On this 
day we could not have been far from the spot where the Mount Vernon 
was torpedoed the week before. Although we knew nothing of this at 
the time, it was supposed by some that the American destroyers had 
been employed in clearing the course of submarines and would come 
later. $.O.S. signals and submarine warnings by wireless were fre- 
quent, most of them, however, from distant points. Daily reports of 
the progress of the war also came by wireless. 

On the following morning, at about seven degrees west longitude, 
the expected destroyers appeared, four American and one French. 
Soon after this the British part of the convoy and the American ves- 
sels bound to English ports, together with the British destroyers, kept 
on the course up the Channel, while we with four other American 
ships and the American and French destroyers split off towards the 
southeast and headed for Brest. We dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Brest about 4 p.m., fifteen days from New York. Many transports 
and troopships were in port, and the great American docks could be 
seen along the water front against the town. 

Early the next morning we were sailing along shore to the south- 
ward with yesterday’s convoy and a number of other ships. The 
escort consisted of several small French and American vessels of vari- 
ous types. About noon another convoy was met, bound north. It was 
a beautiful sunny day and this sail along the French coast, inside the 
islands, was most interesting and enjoyable. In the early evening we 
anchored in an open roadstead in Quiberon Bay, inside of Belle 
lle. 

The convoy got under way at 2 A.M. the next morning. It was an- 
other fine day, but we were not so close to shore. Two airplanes 
circled round us most of the day. Another convoy was seen far to the 
westward, sailing north. Late in the afternoon we arrived at La Pal- 
lice, the port of La Rochelle, and anchored for the night. The next 
day the escort was again changed; it was made up of a few French 
destroyers and small gunboats. A dense fog delayed the start, but it 
soon lifted. The last stretch of this passage so full of interest, along 
the picturesque coast of France, brought the convoy past two or three 
wrecks of torpedoed vessels and into the great estuary of the Gironde 
River by the end of the afternoon. Thirty-three vessels were here 
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anchored in safety, protected from submarines by a net across the 
river’s mouth. 

The next day was occupied in running up the Gironde and Garonne, 
past vine-clad hills and fine old chateaux and past a large United 
States powder depot at Pauillac with the Stars and Stripes floating 
over it. There is a great rise and fall of tide in the river, and the water 
is thick and yellow with sediment. The voyage ended at Bassens, 
about five miles below Bordeaux. 

Here was a scene of marvellous activity. The great dock was under 
construction by the United States army. It was designed to extend 
two miles along the river bank when finished, but of course the Armi- 
stice soon put a stop to the work. There were many spacious sheds 
along the dock and further back large steel-frame warehouses were 
being erected. Five or six railroad tracks ran along the dock and long 
trains of freight-cars with American locomotives were constantly 
moving back and forth; many large motor trucks and small traction 
motors could also be seen. The dock was covered with immense piles 
of military stores being handled, and the ships were being unloaded, 
by throngs of colored stevedores — enlisted men of our army. There 
were about twenty ships discharging cargoes at the dock. There was 
also a considerable body of United States troops — artillery and 
engineers as well as the quartermaster corps. Camps and barracks, 
and also an extensive refrigerating plant, were being built back from 
the river. Near by was a large French establishment for the manu- 
facture of explosives. And there was a branch of the Y.M.C.A.; also 
a dispensary with infirmary and prophylactic station. 

Army trucks furnished transportation to Bordeaux. The whole 
countryside and the streets of the city were swarming with American 
soldiers and sailors. There were likewise to be seen many French 
soldiers and large numbers of Annamites, Senegalese, and other 
French colonials; and gangs of German prisoners at work under guard. 
A large building in the handsome city of Bordeaux, overlooking a 
broad square called Allées de Tourny, was occupied by the Y.M.C.A. 
and was always crowded with soldiers. The United States army head- 
quarters close by was a very busy place. The United States Base 
Hospital No. 6, with four thousand beds, was finely situated in a 
suburb. Another American hospital, to contain twenty thousand 
beds, was projected, but of course was never built. 

After about a week the ship, having discharged her cargo and taken 
on nine hundred tons of sand ballast dredged from the bottom of the 
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river, cast off from the dock and dropped down stream. She came to 
anchor above the mouth and waited four days for a homeward bound 
convoy to assemble. Meanwhile the crew had been twice inoculated 
against typhoid fever since our arrival, and a third dose was given a 
few days later. At last a fleet was brought together — twenty-nine 
ships, mostly American, with several French and English, two Nor- 
wegian, one Japanese, and one Cuban. The escort consisted of three 
American submarine chasers and four French destroyers. The com- 
modore of the convoy, a U.S. naval reserve officer, was on our ship. 

The return passage was less pleasant than the outward voyage. It 
was October, cold and boisterous, with a heavy sea much of the time. 
Being lightly ballasted the ship rolled badly. At the end of the third 
day the escort left us and the fleet soon broke up, each ship making 
the best of her own way home. By the next morning the last ship had 
disappeared and we were alone the rest of the way. One evening 
wireless messages came from two vessels thirty miles away reporting a 
submarine. Several days later, as we afterward learned, one of the 
ships of our convoy — which had lain next to us at the dock at Bas- 
sens — encountered a German submarine eight hundred miles off the 
American coast. She managed to escape after an engagement, with a 
loss of two killed by gun-fire and six wounded. In two weeks from 
the Gironde River our ship arrived in New York harbor. We were at 
once ordered to Newport News, where about the middle of October 
the crew were discharged. 


THE SIZE OF FAMILIES OF HARVARD AND YALE 
GRADUATES 
By WELD A. ROLLINS, Law ’00 


Y piecing together the statistics dealing with the average number 

of surviving children born to Harvard and Yale graduates we can 
get an almost complete record from 1658 to the time of the twenty-five 
year report of the class most recently out of college. The following 
graph sets out this record down to and including the class of 1904: 1! 


1 The statistics from which the graph was made were obtained from the following 
sources: 

Down to 1850, from figures compiled by G. Stanley Hall and Theodate L. Smith, 
Pedagogical Seminary, vol. 10, p. 275 (1903). 

1850-1900, from figures compiled by John C. Phillips, Harvarp GRADUATES’ 
MaGazine, vol. 25, p. 25 (1916); vol. 34, p. 391 (1926). 
1900-1904, from Harvard 25-Year Class Reports. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF SURVIVING CHILDREN PER GRADUATE OF 
HARVARD AND YALE 
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It will be seen that the graph starts out with Harvard in 1658 and 
carries Harvard along towards 1700, then picks up the Yale statistics 
about 1700 and, except for a small gap, carries them to 1890; that the 
Harvard averages are resumed with the Class of 1850 and carried 
down to and including the class of 1904. Dr. Phillips says that the 
Harvard figures for the 1850-60 decade are not accurate, and the line 
representing that period on the graph is therefore not accurate. 

From the beginning of the graph down to 1850 “surviving”’ means 
surviving to maturity. Thereafter it means surviving to the time of 
the twenty-five year class report, at which time the children average 
about thirteen years of age. 

The series of figures represented by this graph is, perhaps, at present, 
without counterpart in this or any other country. It is the record of 
the birth rate of the educated from the first settlement of a new world. 
As such, if we can successfully interpret its meaning, it is of unique 
interest and value. The following is submitted as an attempt at 
interpreting part of it. 

The low birth rate of the Harvard graduates in the early days ap- 
pears pretty clearly to be due to their having had a hard time of it. 
As the years went on towards 1700 life apparently became easier for 
them and the number of their surviving children increased. The long 
two-hundred year descent from 1700 to 1900 represents, it seems to me, 
to a considerable extent, at least, the increasing difficulty which the 
graduates experienced in making for themselves and families a living 
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substantially as good as that of others of the same social class. Why 
was the difficulty an increasing one? It was, I suppose, in part because 
the standard of living was continually getting higher; in part because 
as the population multiplied competition became more severe; in part 
because natural resources were constantly being depleted; in part be- 
cause of urbanization; in part because children, formerly a help to 
their parents, became more and more a burden; in part because of 
more widely diffused education; in part because of increasing taxation, 
etc., etc. Assuming that this analysis is somewhere nearly correct, one 
wonders what, if anything, will check the continuance of the decline in 
the future. Many of the causes suggested will continue in effect. 
Natural resources will continue to diminish; the trend towards urbani- 
zation, which has been in existence at least four hundred years, is in 
full swing, children become continually more expensive, taxation 
continues to mount. This leaves of the suggested causes, the standard 
of living, education, and the increase of population. 

It will be observed that beginning about 1700 there is a sharp de- 
cline on the chart which continues for nearly fifty years. I have made 
no investigation as to the probable cause of this. Some interest at- 
taches to it, however, from the fact that the married graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge who graduated between 1750 and 1890 and re- 
mained in the British Isles appear always to have had more children 
born than the married graduates of New England colleges over the 
same period. This statement is made as the result of an analysis of 
twelve English genealogies. This analysis yielded so few graduates of 
the English universities (about 200) that the statement cannot be 
made too positively, but my feeling is that it is probably presumptively 
correct. On the same basis, before 1750 the married graduates of New 
England colleges seem to have had more children born than the mar- 
ried graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. The change then came about 
1750, which is about at the bottom of the decline to which I have 
called attention. 

The reader will also see on the chart a sharp drop beginning about 
1841, which twenty years later carried the graduates below the re- 
production point, the reproduction point being a little above the line 
marked 2. It is remarkable that,this came about while much of our 
vast territory was still vacant and land was being given away for 
nothing. It appears to have been brought about in part by immigra- 
tion. It may not at first, or, indeed, after much thought, be apparent 
why immigration has anything to do with the number of children that 
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a college graduate has, but in fact, immigration has depressed the 
fertility of the natives in general, and that of the college graduates with 
the rest. The reason may in part be this: If the immigrants take over 
most of the heavy hard labor and many of the trades, such as fruit 
selling, the barber business, the clothing business, etc., and the natives 
press into the educated ranks and thus compete with themselves, they 
have to reduce the size of their families. This process has presumably 
extinguished much of our best blood. 

As net immigration, on a percentage basis, began going down about 
1860, the curve representing graduates’ families after a brief lag 
flattens out a little, and where net immigration on a percentage basis 
has lately become relatively low the graduates’ families have even 
gone up. If this rise turns out to result in an average for the classes of 
1900-1910 of more than the average for the preceding decade, it will 
be the first rise in the descending birth rate among New England col- 
lege graduates, so far as these figures show, for 150 years. This rise for 
the classes of 1900-1904 inclusive began at least as far back as the 
Class of ’97. Coincident with the rise in the birth rate come a pro- 
nounced reduction in the percentage of unmarried graduates and of 
childless marriages. The recovery from the financial depression of 1893 
apparently had something to do with it and the World War with its 
accompaniments seems to have had a great deal to do with it. 

The college graduates were not the only ones whose families became 
larger because, in part, it would seem, of the World War and what 
accompanied it. In New England, at least, all the natives began hav- 
ing larger families. The average annual number of births per each 1000 
native females in New England, aged 15 to 49 have been as follows: 


1891-1895 65 1911-1915 62 
1896-1900 64 1916-1920 67 
1901-1905 64 1921-1925 71 
1906-1910 62 


The foreign born, it is interesting to note, have been affected just 
the other way. Their birth rate began to go down during the World 
War period, and in the five-year period 1921-25 went down very pro- 
nouncedly indeed, although even then their families were half as big 
again as the natives’.! 


1 “Has the Native Population of New England Been Dying Out?” J. J. Spengler, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xiv, p. 639 (August, 1930). 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


HE Graduate read the Alumni Bulletin of October 16 with one 
auspicious and one dropping eye. The cause of this painful, if 
classic, predicament was two editorials in the Bulletin 
of that date. One of them expressed pleasure in the 
reorganization of the GrapuATEs’ MaacazinE and hope that it might 
succeed in its new effort. The second reproved the Crimson for its 
editorial about the American Legion and revived an ancient proposal 
for the appointment of an adviser who would supervise the published 
utterances of undergraduates. For the good wishes on behalf of the 
Maaazine the Graduate is sincerely grateful, but he looks upon the 
Bulletin’s suggestion of a censor with, in the words of the Antiseptic 
Baby, a loathing undisguised. True, the Bulletin does not actually 
desire a censor; it asks merely that some mature person be allowed to 
prevent violations of good taste from appearing in undergraduate 
publications, to the possible detriment of the University’s reputation. 
Alas, freedom of speech implies freedom of bad taste, and any limita- 
tion of it would do the University incalculably greater harm than any 
violation of good taste. The Crimson’s editorial about the Legion may 
or may not have been right: to many people it seemed the one bit of 
honest journalism in the vicinity of Boston at the time of the Legion 
convention. It may or may not have been good taste: the honest ex- 
pression of opinion is frequently offensive to those who disagree with 
it. But, in this instance, neither the truth nor the taste of the Crim- 
son’s editorial is relevant. The Crimson was expressing its opinion 
about a matter of public interest. Its right to such an opinion is 
unquestionable, and its interest in something outside the parochial 
affairs of college life is praiseworthy. Surely, its right to express its 
opinion is fundamental in college government. The Graduate regards 
it as his obligation to uphold the Crimson in its exercise of that right, 
and respectfully suggests to the Bulletin that the same obligation 
rests on its shoulders. 


The Crimson 


Freedom of speech, indeed, is more vital to the University than any 
other of its rights, possessions, or prerogatives. Possessing that free- 
dom and a few men to exercise it, Harvard would still be 
rich, though some depression annihilated its Funds to- 
morrow. Lacking it, we should be poverty-stricken, though un- 
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d eamed-of prosperity laid its increase at our feet. The tradition of 
undergraduate freedom of opinion has happily remained unbroken 
for many years. One element in Mr. Eliot’s greatness was his insist- 
ence on the sanctity of opinion, even of that opinion which was most 
abhorrent to him. One of Mr. Lowell’s finest qualities is the unshaken 
steadfastness with which he has opposed attempts to limit freedom of 
speech. Such attempts, in the Graduate’s memory, have sometimes 
been very formidable — backed, some of them, by the hysteria of 
wartime or by the passions of class conflict. Unquestionably, he has 
been forced to defend what seemed to him, as well as to many other 
people, unpardonable breaches of good taste. Just as unquestionably, 
Harvard has been the finer for his defence of them. 

And in its way the exuberance of undergraduate editors which 
produces the unfavorable publicity from which the Bulletin shrinks is 
an unmistakable sign of health. Looking back over fifteen years, the 
Graduate remembers that all the undergraduate publications now in 
existence, as well as two others now extinct, have each at least once 
had the notoriety of violent headlines in the nation’s press. The 
Lampoon, he remembers, has averaged one national scandal every 
three years. The Graduate is not dismayed. Courage, enthusiasm, 
and dissent are qualities highly desirable in undergraduates. He will 
have no major apprehensions about Harvard so long as these qualities 
find expression in its publications. He will remain serenely confident 
until the Crimson confines its comments to the examination system, or 
until four years have passed without the Lampoon’s offending the 
headlines or the Mayor. Then he will suspect that youth has begun 
to curdle. But even then he will not ask for the appointment of a 
censor. 


The vigilant news office has assured the press that the University 
is helping to relieve the depression by employing more than fifteen 
hundred workmen in the construction of more than eight More stately 
million dollars’ worth of buildings. A stroll along the ™#™!9"s 
Charles or up Divinity Avenue amply confirms this flourish, and the 
Graduate need not even go that far, for his Window overlooks the 
nude trusswork of the new Freshmen Dormitories on Massachusetts 
Avenue. The melody of riveters drowns out even the Lenox cars, and 
when it is hushed the air throbs with the exhaust of steam-shovels at 
Eliot House and the new School of Geography. For some years now 
the mighty processes of professorial minds have had this obbligato. 
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Harvard philosophers have perfected their visions of the good life to 
the bombilation of pneumatic hammers. Harvard scientists have 
pursued the flight of stars and analyzed the spectra of Canopus 
through dust-clouds rising from the prows of scrapers. Scholars deep 
in the equations of Pareto have raised their eyes to listen to the uproar 
of cement mixers and to see, from the windows of their oratories, 
ashlars climbing skyward to the greater glory of the Law School, the 
House Plan, or the New Fogg. Have the noises of Becoming a little 
stilled the quiet language of Being? No matter: life is a flux and 
Harvard, if it loses quiet and dignity, is well reeompensed by growing 
into a creditable suburb of Zenith City. 

The Graduate does not protest these more stately mansions — not 
even the new dormitories. These have destroyed the last remaining 
natural beauty of the Yard, by paring down the little hill near Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s house. They will immensely deepen the gloom of the 
stacks in Widener. They will make at least one handsome gate look 
absurd. The Freshmen who live in them will get even less sleep than 
the wretched inhabitants of Straus. But the Yard will be more nearly 
cloistered when they are done, which seems to be of immense impor- 
tance to somebody, and by employing so many men Harvard will have 
kept faith with the Republican party. 

One wonders sometimes whether this nach-Chicago energy has not 
conditioned somewhat the mood of Harvard. We seem, at least, to 
show ourselves in unfortunate aspects. Harvard has spent a lot of 
money these last few years, spent it with a rather unbecoming fanfare 
and advertisement. We have been, oh, just a trifle like an overdressed 
woman in a café. Our ostentation has had a, barely perceptible, 
accent of the nowveaux riches. This latest proclamation, this an- 
nouncement that we are an everpresent aid in time of depression, 
seems a little vulgar. Four thousand students; fifteen hundred work- 
men. For every A.B., two full dinner pails; for every Ph.D. a con- 
tented foreman and his Model A. Behold our new Postoffice, our new 
Kleinfeld Block, and our new Elks’ Home — and behold also our pay- 
roll in Greater Boston. The recital would be acceptable enough in the 
annual statement of the Chamber of Commerce; but somehow, the 
Graduate feels, their symbolism ought to be otherwise, in University 
Hall. 


The editor has at last solved what had been a profound mystery, 
the meaning of that splendid coinage of the advertising profession 
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“reader interest.” The term means that when you ask for expres- 
sions of opinion about the retention of the News from the Encourage- 
Classes, you will get fourteen replies. Thirteen sub- ™¢* 
scribers favor keeping the News: one believes that it should be dis- 
continued. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE FALL TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


THERE was a time when the great news from the opening of each academic 
year was the enrollment figures for the University. Gains in the registration 
in the College on this or that professional school were reported and pondered. 
Now this source of excitement is pretty well passed. There are few depart- 
ments at Harvard in which the number of students admitted each year is not 
to some extent limited — which means, of course, that the figures for enroll- 
ment in the University tend to vary less and less each year. Of course, now 
and then surprising things do happen. The Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences last year decided to limit its numbers, and adopted rules requiring a 
standard for admission considerably higher than in the past. This, it was 
reasonably supposed, might reduce the number of men in the School this 
autumn. Actually there were 911 registered on the first day of the term, as 
against 846 last year, and now the registration is probably well over one thou- 
sand. If this is surprising, it is not alarming, for there were fewer new men ad- 
mitted than before, the increase coming from the number of former students 
who chose this year to come back after being absent at least one college season. 
The new admission requirements have been enforced, and if there are more 
men in the School, it is safe to assume that the standard they represent is 
higher. That is the main end. Limitation of members at the University is al- 
ways primarily designed to raise quality rather than merely reduce quantity. 
If there are enough good men, Harvard may fairly be expected to enlarge in 
order properly to take care of them; increasing numbers are dangerous only 
when they imply the admission of students who cannot meet an exacting 
standard of attainment. 

The opening of the college year had its full share of news, even though the 
registration figures were less important than of yore. Indeed, to judge by the 
public press, there was not only news, but news of a sensational cast. A great 
hue and cry was provoked by an incident which intrinsically, perhaps, de- 
served less vociferous celebration. Certain of the general final examinations, 
required of some seniors, were scheduled for dates soon after College opened. 
Just before the dates arrived, the attention of the College authorities was 
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called to the fact that some of the examinations fell on Jewish holidays, and 
that some students would be prevented by religious scruples from taking the 
tests at the appointed times. The situation was complicated since make-up 
examinations are not given to men who miss general final examinations, be- 
cause of the difficulty — if not impossibility — of preparing for a few men a 
second set of comprehensive examinations sufficiently similar to the first, 
taken by their classmates. Furthermore, it has long been an administrative 
principle at Harvard (and a highly logical principle for a non-sectarian institu- 
tion) to recognize officially no religious holidays, regardless of the sect con- 
cerned. Good Friday observances excuse no students from examinations; the 
follower of any faith with its own holidays must reconcile himself to Harvard’s 
habit of clinging to the ordinary time-table of working days. It was quite in 
line with this principle to set the examinations in question without investigat- 
ing to see whether they fell on Jewish holidays. The dates chosen were not, of 
course, because they were Jewish holidays, but because they fitted in con- 
veniently with the rest of the autumn College calendar. 

For publicity purposes, however, the opportunity was golden. Harvard dis- 
criminated against the Jews; carelessness only less than criminal, bigotry of 
the worst type, and underhanded methods of excluding some men from the 
University, were exposed — so said the headlines and the inadequate news 
stories of the affair. But, meagre and inadequate as they were, sometimes even 
misleading, the stories in the press provoked from scattered alumni letters of 
protest ranging all the way from reasoned and sober expostulation, based on 
woefully insufficient evidence, to outbursts of vituperation a good deal less 
polite than vigorous and less pertinent then heated. Meanwhile the authori- 
ties discovered that if the Jewish students did not have actually to write the 
examinations but could dictate them to special proctors, no religious precept 
would be violated. Arrangements were made accordingly. Then with a flat 
anticlimax it turned out that the number of men affected was very small — 
an almost indiscernible fraction of the whole number of students required to 
take the examinations. Yet the publicity storm was much too big for most 
teapots; its thunderings and echoings, and the chorus of censure from individ- 
ual graduates seemed sadly out of balance with the significance of the facts. 
Worst of all, the whole din was built on what was false rather than on what 
was true. It made inaudible the essential query of whether a non-sectarian 
university, in a world in which there are many sects, could hope for any sort of 
orderly program if it were to recognize all religious holidays. The newspapers, 
moreover, hailed the proposal to allow students to dictate examinations as a 
revolutionary concession. In reality this permission has for a long while been 
granted as routine procedure in every case in which there seemed to be a valid 
reason for its use. Somehow the total effect was disturbing. The College was 
put in a false light, the importance of the issue was exaggerated, and the em- 
phasis rested on erroneous suppositions or, at the best, half truth. 

A second outburst came after the first “high table dinner” at Lowell House. 
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In the opinion of an editor of the Crimson, the affair was not conducted as well 
as it might have been. This view was aired in a peppery editorial. No grave 
exception could be taken to it, since it dealt with facts and expressed honest 
opinion on a matter about which undergraduate journalistic judgment is valua- 
ble. It may be that the editorial did give undue importance to relatively trivial 
points, and show more alarm than anything in the facts justified. Still, read 
with allowance for the zeal of an editor eager both to make a mild sensation 
and to scent out possible perils in the House Plan, it was a useful and not very 
terrifying bit of prose. But to at least one Boston daily, it was manna from 
Heaven, providentially sent to feed sensation-loving readers. Al one morning 
newsboys called in Harvard Square and along Massachusetts Avenue, “Big 
Scandal at Harvard College” as they sold extras with scareheads, “‘ Attack on 
Harvard House Plan” or other more startling catchwords. The news story it- 
self, to be sure, gave nothing but a too highly colored amount of the “high 
table dinner” and the Crimson’s remarks thereon. But the headlines alone 
were enough to constitute highly unfavorable publicity for the College. 

In this case, indeed, nothing was involved except the usual tactics of yellow 
journalism. If, as the old maxim has it, a dog’s biting a man is not news, but a 
man’s biting a dog is; then a college’s normal operation, fulfilling its function 
in educating its members, is not news, but any error, however slight, com- 
mitted by any one connected with it, is news with a vengeance. “Harvard 
Student Held as Hit-and-Run Driver,” “Harvard Professors on Bootlegger’s 
List,” ““Harvard Official Indicted” — this sort of thing is so familiar as to be 
stale, though it still seems to sell papers. It sells them, even though the “‘hit- 
and-run driver” turns out to be a Harvard student only in the journalistic 
sense which makes one out of any resident of greater Boston who once applied 
for admission to Harvard. The headlines still keep their charm even if the 
“Harvard professors” and the “Harvard official” are in sober fact only nebu- 
lously connected with the University. Journalism has laws of its own, appar- 
ently, and by those laws colleges are fair prey whenever they can be linked, by 
fair means or foul, with anything which can be used to their discredit. In the 
last analysis all this is perhaps proof that the readers of the newspapers cherish 
a high opinion of the colleges and their members and are therefore the more 
easily excited by their lapses, real or supposed. This is cold comfort when, as 
often happens, the popular appetite for sensation calls forth publicity which 
is truly damaging. 

Probably there is nothing to be done about the yellow journalist, and pre- 
sumably he will go on twisting anything he can into material for sensational- 
ism. It is often said, though, that reputable journals and their editors might 
present Harvard in a better light if the University codperated better with them 
in releasing news and in supplying information on questions which are for the 
moment subjects of public discussion. One Boston paper, at the time of the 
agitation about examinations on Jewish holidays, expressed in an editorial its 
conviction that the whole difficulty lay in the defects of the news service of- 
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fered by Harvard. It was suggested that undesirable publicity could largely 
be avoided if there were a sufficiently well paid and able officer of the Univer- 
sity to supervise its relations with the press. 

There is much in this, of course. The present news office at Harvard does, 
on the whole, an admirable job in the face of great handicaps. No man, how- 
ever skilful, can handle properly the presentation of Harvard news without 
the full coéperation of all the press and of every one involved in all the com- 
plicated workings of the University. Such codperation is hard to get, because, 
on the side of the press, the yellow journalist prefers his own uncompromising 
way, and, on the side of the University, there are many who are reluctant to 
release news. This is not because any one at Harvard fails to see the injury 
which bad publicity may do or because any one is ignorant of the needs of the 
situation. Rather it is because the usual occupant of an academic chair seems 
ordinarily to be either too busy to pay much attention to the demands of the 
press or too oblivious of the “‘news value” of his activities. Then, too, a good 
deal of the work of the University can never be made a matter of public dis- 
cussion. Most cases of college discipline, for example, must be kept out of the 
papers so far as possible. To add to the penalty imposed on an undergraduate 
in this or that offense, the added sting of having his errors celebrated in the 
public press, as they unfailingly would be unless secrecy were carefully 
guarded, would be to increase his punishment beyond all justice. It does not 
seem unreasonable, moreover, to hold that much of the relation of the admin- 
istration of the college to the students is essentially a matter for discussion 
only within college walls. Rules for students at Harvard are usually the pro- 
duct of long experience and very often of frank discussion between the admin- 
istration and the undergraduate. To make the daily operation of these rules 
a subject for publicity, except on rare occasions, would almost certainly cloud 
the issues, by provoking public debate and comment, which, however sincere 
and benevolent in intention, would after all inevitably be the product of re- 
lative inexperience, if not of downright ignorance, of the conditions of the pro- 
blem. Some feeling on this point may account for what some critics of the re- 
cent furor about Harvard and the Jewish holidays felt were the shortcomings 
of the administration in not supplying the facts of the case promptly and fully 
to the press. Probably it is always hard under such circumstances for admin- 
istrative officers to realize that what they quite reasonably regard as the ordi- 
nary working of a reasonable and well considered policy may sometimes need 
explanation, possibly even defense, to the public, once the public has inter- 
ested itself in the matter. 

Even admitting, however, all that can be said of the University’s errors in 
respect to publicity, it is none the less true there is fault on the other side. 
Journalistic flesh and blood seems incapable of resisting temptations to burst 
into print before the facts have been thoroughly investigated, and too often 
falls a victim to the desire to make a sensation even by means of exaggeration 
or distortion of the meaning of events. The uproar about the “high table 
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dinner” was a case in point. A dinner was held, details of it did not please an 
undergraduate critic, who publicly expressed his disapproval. But in a news- 
paper office this became “scandal,” and there were suggestions, if no more, that 
there were barely veiled defects in the whole House Plan and unwarranted and 
grave errors in its development. In the episode in question it seems that only a 
heated imagination or an itch for sensationalism could lead to any such inter- 
pretation of the facts. If any one is even to solve the problem of Harvard’s re- 
lation to the press, the way must be prepared not only by improving the atti- 
tude of the University or individual members of it, but also by awaking some- 
how in reporters and editors more zeal for the truth fairly stated as opposed to 
the half truth gaudily tricked out in the rawest hues of sensationalism. 

If a superman is found, he may be able to do something about all this. Per- 
haps he may even improve the tactics of the alumnus, who, reading his favor- 
ite newspaper and played upon by its scareheads, throws to the winds the 
discretion he presumably uses in other affairs, accepts the newspaper’s story 
as proved fact, writes an angry letter to the University, saying often much 
more than he means and phrasing more intemperately than ordinary conven- 
tions permit, and then when the full facts are at last accessible, loses interest 
in reading them. All he gets out of the affair is a vague resentful memory of 
his wrath, and a dimly consoling belief that somehow in the face of an unen- 
lightened Harvard he has struck a brave blow for truth. Would it help if over 
his desk were pinned a reminder that newspapers are at least as fallible as 
college administrators? How can he be convinced that any alumnus who cares 
to inquire of the authorities in Cambridge is likely to learn more than he can 
from most newspapers? Surely a stitch of inquiry might save nine of useless 
and unjust bad temper. A single student or teacher disgruntled with the 
House Plan or the victim of an error on the part of an official of the University 
may easily be the source of publicity quite out of proportion to the facts and 
calculated to make the public forget that the House Plan, for example — or 
the whole working of the University — can never be fairly judged by the ex- 
ceptions which make the best “‘news.” What matters is the success of Har- 
vard, day in and day out, in her effort to serve as she should her hundreds of 
students. Those hundreds, quite naturally, are of no interest to the press so 
long as things go well and they are content. One of them, however, in a mood 
of irritation, or with a grievance real or fancied, is enough to delight some re- 
porters; and the result, in a news story, may give to him who reads as he runs 
a picture of a wrecked system at Harvard, or a policy eaten out by error. The 
alumnus, presumably loyal to the University, should base his criticism on all 
the facts, not on the few which have value as news for the press in general. 
Most graduates, fortunately, do investigate and think before they speak; but 
that others are less wise is one of the things to be considered, if Harvard’s ap- 
pearance in the public eye is ever to be what it should. 

A clear example of the gulf between what seems within the University to be 
news and what attracts public attention outside, is offered by the publicity 
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given to the announcement this autumn of an increase in the salaries paid to 
the Harvard faculty. The papers received the tidings with what may be 
politely described as apathy. There were brief news stories, but they were 
rarely given much space and there was relatively little editorial comment. 
Yet the increase in salaries was probably as important as anything which has 
happened at Harvard for many years. It was not merely that it seemed — 
and was — important to the instructor who saw in it a way of more surely 
making both ends meet. Its significance was far larger. It involved issues at 
least as essential as those manifested in the activities of “tree-sitters,” local 
politicians, gunmen, aad aviators, all of which bulked more largely in the eyes 
of the press. 

It is axiomatic that the success of any institution of learning depends largely 
on the men in its service. If this be true, then the progress of higher education 
in this country must be measured by the extent to which able men are em- 
ployed in its colleges and universities. The ability of a college to attract men 
to its staff is not, to be sure, wholly a matter of paying high salaries. The 
strength of its library, the quality of its students, its geographical position, 
and many other factors play a part. None the less, as universities multiply 
and grow, it becomes easier for each to duplicate in most ways the opportuni- 
ties offered by any other, so that in many cases a man decides which he will 
join largely on the basis of the salary he can expect. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for Harvard or any other university today to hope to build a 
strong faculty unless it could offer salaries approximately equal to those to be 
had from its rivals. Often, too, a university wants for a special place a man of 
proved suecess in some non-academic career — a successful writer, say, or 
editor, or an expert in business, medicine, or law. Now and then such a man 
may accept or refuse a call to a university without letting financial considera- 
tions influence him in the least, but most men hesitate to give up lucrative 
careers in order to take up academic life, if the loss in dollars and cents is great 
enough to involve any real sacrifice. Salaries for officers of colleges may never 
equal those to be had in other professions or in business, but the more nearly 
they approach equality, the more easy it will be for the universities to select 
just the men they want, without being forced to limit themselves to individu- 
als with independent incomes or to the few who would be unwilling, whatever 
the compensation, to work elsewhere than in an academic institution. An in- 
crease in salaries at Harvard means, therefore, a better opportunity for the 
University to attract the men it wants, and, consequently, to strengthen itself 
for its task. 

If this were all, the news of the advance in salaries might be looked at as 
merely a local affair, of interest to Harvard but not to the country at large. It 
is more than that. Each university which raises its salary scale increases the 
possible reward to be won in teaching, and thereby makes the profession of the 
teacher more attractive to many men. The more attractive it is made, the 
more individuals will enter it, and the larger will be the field of candidates 
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from which can be chosen the men for the most important positions. More- 
over, every university which moves in the direction of higher salaries imposes 
on its neighbors the necessity of paying more, unless they are content to run 
the risk of losing their best men and attracting only those who are less in de- 
mand. Harvard is not a pioneer in raising salaries, nor does her new scale of 
payment differ widely from that already in effect at some of her sister insti- 
tutions, but her action will be a decided stimulus to a movement already under 
way —a movement of fundamental value for higher education. It has a 
special quality, too, coming as it does at a time when millions are being spent 
for new buildings and when there has been in some quarters suspicion lest too 
much was being spent for bricks and too little for men. Worries on that score 
should now be eased. The bricks are after all used simply to make tools for 
education, and the education is now, as always, successful only in so far as it is 
conducted by men worthy of their task. So, while the newspapers gave no 
more space to the increase of salaries than they did to the refusal to allow 
Rudy Vallée to subject Harvard songs to the sort of treatment which has won 
him fame or to the President’s veto of the suggestion that the football team 
play an exhibition game after the close of the regular season, some observers 
felt that the first item rather than the other two deserved the attention of in- 
telligent readers. It is no light matter that Harvard has concretely reaffirmed 
her principle that her greatest strength is in her faculty, and has contributed 
her share to a movement which must improve the teaching profession as a 
whole and thereby the whole cause of higher education throughout the 
country. 


far, a good plan. Dunster House, by the 
river, looks more like an apartment build- 
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By Grorce C. Homans, ’31 
Undergraduate Editor 


With Lowell and Dunster Houses being 
lived in, the ‘House Plan” is now out in 
the very realistic College world, trying to 
prove that it has some vitality beyond 
brick and billions. Architecturally, I 
believe, it is a step in the right direction. 
There are scattered murmurs that “ Har- 
vard Georgian” is becoming a little 
standardized, but we must at least thank 
God that we are not saddled with “Yale 
Gothic.” Lowell House, with its willows, 
its two big courtyards, and its variety of 
proportion, is thoroughly charming. Any 
plan of building which will cloister us from 
the roaring worlds of Mount Auburn 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue is, so 


ing, with its monotonous squares of white 
window-frames. “Harvard is moving 
toward the river!” I hear everywhere, 
as if that were a move toward brightness 
and beauty. Unfortunately, between 
Harvard and the river lies the black and 
busy strip of Memorial Drive. If we could 
go down to the river like the “backs” at 
Cambridge, England, if the “garden of 
Dunster” could be a fact as well as a 
fancy, then Harvard’s moving toward the 
river would have real meaning. It is true 
that the river furnishes the largest open 
space and the cheapest real estate in 
Cambridge, but with Memorial Drive 
where it is, I believe the seclusion of 
Lowell House to be a better idea than the 
open arms of Dunster. A similar idea 
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seems to be behind the new buildings in 
the Yard, for the Freshmen, exiled be- 
cause their old “dormitories” are to be- 
come “Houses.” Like Straus Hall, etc., 
on the Square side, by being placed 
between Widener Library and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, they help shut off the 
Yard from trolley cars and carbon 
monoxide, incidentally sacrificing Fresh- 
man sleep. What I object to chiefly in the 
architecture of the House Plan is its most 
conspicuous feature — the towers of the 
two completed Houses. Both are very 
largely copies of older towers. Worse than 
that: — on “High Table” and other gala 
nights they are flooded with a soft amber 
glow by spot-lights hidden on the roofs — 
just a little meretricious. The blue top of 
Lowell tower, however, and the color of 
armorial bearings on gable ends are all 
to the good in a rather drab city, and the 
rooms themselves — which are after all 
what we have to live with most intimately 
—are well proportioned and full of 
light. 

But the architecture would still be 
there, even if the House Plan were a 
stale failure. How is it working out? 
Though the boys are hard at work making 
nice new traditions, the general impres- 
sion seems to be that so far Lowell and 
Dunster are just two new dormitories 
with rather better than ordinary rooms, 
not yet “Houses” at all. A college, like 
an army, travels on its stomach, yet the 
food in the new dining-rooms is apparently 
only just good enough to prevent com- 
plaints. Contrary to the advertisements 
of last year, it is very little, if at all, 
better than the “good, plain” food of the 
present Freshman dormitories, which is 
uninteresting enough. Breakfast is natu- 
rally the most popular meal in the new 
Houses, and service is said to be slow in 
the vital half-hour between half-past 
eight and nine. If it were not for the ten 
meals a week for which the inhabitants 
are required to pay, there would be a 
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much smaller attendance at House Plan 
meals, for almost every one can get a 
better meal in a more congenial atmo- 
sphere at a club. Contrary to the gloomy 
prophecies of last year, very few clubs, 
except one or two border-line eating- 
clubs, have been at all affected by the new 
competition, Either a person who can 
afford to belong to a club can also afford 
the extra expense for meals, or a club 
member simply refuses to join the House 
Plan, deciding that it does not have 
enough to offer him, Last year, far from 
attempting a “cross-section,” the Plan 
was made more-than-ordinarily attrac- 
tive to several powerful groups of club 
members, that their aura of society and 
fashion might attract others. They 
practically dictated to the College au- 
thorities the terms on which they would 
enter. Unfortunately for the Houses not 
yet completed, which will have to recruit 
volunteers this winter, the supply of club 
men is getting low, and the cost of House 
Plan life is such that the “cross-sec- 
tion” cannot cut more than halfway 
through. 

As yet there is not a great deal of 
House spirit. Harvard is slow to become 
“Rah-rah,” even in a_ conservative 
Oxford sense. The first time I entered the 
common-room of one of the Houses for 
after-dinner coffee, instead of enjoying, 
as I fully expected, at Jeast a discussion 
by the associates and tutors of the latest 
Weltanschauung, with sparks struck by 
the clash and interplay of subtle and witty 
minds, the Head of the House said 
**Hello” and walked out. I thanked him 
for a friendly word. Except for the 
perpetual piano player, familiar even in 
Freshman common-rooms; the common- 
rooms of the new Houses are not centres of 
House life nearly so much as they were 
designed to be. Strangely enough, most 
students do not want to broaden their 
acquaintance, especially their common- 
room acquaintance. The organization of 
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House football teams is also not an 
effective counterbalance to the fact that 
many of the inmates do not have their 
tutors living in the House — naturally 
enough, since it is obviously very difficult 
to work in even one tutor from each of 
the far-flung fields of concentration. 
Those tutors who do live in the Houses 
have, however, been visited so often by 
tutees dropping in of an evening just to 
talk things over, that it has sometimes 
interfered seriously with other work, but 
this sort of relationship, which was not 
possible under the old régime, is well 
worth the trouble, and it is the House 
Plan’s great job and opportunity to 
cultivate it. The handsome libraries in 
each house, made very comfortable and 
attractive, and carefully filled by special 
gifts with a large number of books both for 
general reading and for courses, are 
crowded afternoons and evenings and are 
much more of a bond than any common- 
room. 

MckKinlock Hall, which was given by 
the McKinlock family some five years ago 
specifically as a Freshman dormitory in 
memory of their son who was killed in the 
World War, will become the most im- 
portant part of Leverett House. Five 
years ago the President of the University 
was sure that he wanted Freshman 
dormitories; now he is equally sure that 
he wants House Plans: — to such abrupt 
changes of direction will a heavier purse 
lead men. McKinlock Hall is still to be 
ealled McKinlock Hall in Leverett House, 
and there are other excuses for the 
administration’s action, but it seems a 
little high-handed to cheapen the spirit of 
a memorial by bandying it from one 
Harkness House to another. Everything 
is to be forced into the new scheme. 

A few thoughts for the future. The 
other Houses will be in operation next 
year, and the lists of Associates and Tu- 
tors have been published. With the new 
units in full swing, effects only dimly felt 
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this year will become acute. The great 
problem will be filling them. The at- 
tractiveness of their rooms and their 
surroundings will be a far more powerful 
drawing card than many suspect. Social 
events of all sorts —-open lunches before 
games and teas after — are strong bolsters 
of House enthusiasm, for all of us like to 
impress the female of the species with our 
property and importance. The meals and 
the cost of living, on the other hand, will 
operate powerfully against the Houses. 
Scholastically the House Plan does not 
go the whole hog. The college system in 
England — though we don’t mention it 
— is at the back of the mind of every one 
connected with a House, yet at the same 
time the University keeps the American 
lecture system of instruction. Logically, 
extremes hang together best. Fortu- 
nately, however, in college more than in 
the world, the years of man are but grass; 
—the prejudices of any one college 
generation pass in four years, and if the 
men in control have energy and patience, 
they can make anything they want out of 
the House Plan. 

The House Plan made its first state 
bow rather awkwardly. On a Monday 
evening in early October the first “High 
Table” was held in Lowell House, 
attended with all the glamour of imported 
English goods and advertised by a flood- 
light display above Mount Auburn 
Street. Mr. Harkness, Governor Allen, 
and other functionaries had been invited. 
Considering the importance of the occa- 
sion, several bad slips were made. The 
mere inhabitants of the House were shut 
out of the dining-room until the appointed 
hour. Then as finally the cortége was 
entering the dining-room, all the lights 
went out, whether by chanze or by malice 
is still a question, and even after order was 
restored, the quality above the salt simply 
settled down in their boiled shirts; no 
speeches, not even a few words from Mr. 
Harkness to say how glad he was to see 
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the idea a fact. Everything fell just a 
little flat. 

The Crimson the next morning came out 
with an editorial blasting the whole show, 
and though I am afraid it is not the 
opinion of the majority, I agree with it 
very heartily. Why should we be ex- 
pected to be impressed by a six-inch 
platform and a row of glass studs, com- 
bined in stolid silence once a week? A 
“high” table is as wooden as any other, 
and a “tuxedo” rather breaks than makes 
a demigod. We recognize the romantic 
dream of a humble tutor to become a don, 
but at the same time this country has an 
even older and more dignified homespun 
custom, now a little out of fashion, per- 
haps, called Democracy, which, if it goes 
no further, at least never stands for any 
useless display or affectation. The House 
Plan can certainly have no self-respect as 
an ape of the English. Harvard declared 
her independence long before 1776. 

The Crimson often comes in for a good 
deal of abuse from those who cannot 
understand the difficulties of getting it 
out every morning, but the fact remains 
that nearly every one in the University 
still reads it, and on at least one occasion 
besides the “High Table” episode, it 
showed courage and ability. Early in 
October, at the time of the late American 
Legion Convention in Boston, the Crim- 
son printed an editorial entitled “‘The 
Drunken Legion” — much more ener- 
getically and powerfully written than its 
usual editorials — which claimed that the 
convention was “a wholesale brawl] ex- 
ceeding in its disgusting completeness 
any similar spectacle the United States 
have to offer,” and that ‘‘the worst sub- 
way riot, the drunkenest football crowd 
are piddling trifles in the way of dis- 
turbance compared to a Legion Conven- 
tion.” The reaction was immediate and 
typical. The Crimson was as usual called 
“immature” — “a kids’ paper.” Ralph 
W. Robart, past Commander of the 
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Cambridge Post of the Legion, accused 
Harvard of being a hotbed of communism 
— probably the Crimson was too red — 
and asserted that a Memorial Day cele- 
bration had been greeted in Harvard 
Square with jeers and catcalls. This was 
especially curious, since, as a matter of 
fact, there is no more conservative spot 
under the sun than an American college; 
what Socialists there are at Harvard are 
in rather bad odor with the other under- 
graduates, and President Lowell has 
always been accused by radical orators of 
having received pay from capitalism for 
“killing” Sacco and Vanzetti. Mayor 
Curley, of Boston, with his usual astute- 
ness, turned the incident, as in the case of 
the Lampoon last year, into political fuel 
in an after-dinner speech which dubbed 
the editors of the Crimson “sons of Har- 
vard slackers.” These were the high- 
lights. 

The usual letters both pro and con, 
from both Legionnaires and Harvard 
graduates, were written to the Crimson, 
which stuck to its guns and brought out a 
second editorial reiterating what had been 
said in the first. The matter had a certain 
nation-wide publicity when Will Rogers 
found one morning that he had run out of 
anything else to be funny about in the 
papers. From Boston there was talk of 
libel suits, and Mr. Robart said, ‘We 
intend to see the affair through and 
not let it drop with the mere issuance 
of statements.” The Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, from its standpoint of really 
distinguished and outspoken journalism, 
was sublime: ‘‘We are disposed to make 
allowance for the immaturity of Crimson 
writers, but the editorial from which we 
have quoted cannot be condoned even 
on that ground. There are those who 
think the undergraduate daily should 
never be permitted to go to press until 
its contents have been scrutinized and 
approved by persons of good taste and 
judgment. Editorials like the one here 
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referred to increase the number who hold 
that opinion.” So the affair passed off 
into the conventional “immaturity,” and 
very few, when they looked around later, 
saw that the Crimson was really in com- 
plete possession of the field and was the 
only party which gained any glory from 
the battle. 

Now, first of all, the Crimson had a 
perfectly good point to make. When 
drunken undergraduates, returning from 
a hockey game, smash bulbs in a trolley 
car, the police enter with drawn clubs, 
seize the “ringleaders,” and there is a 
howl in the papers. On the other hand, 
after a Legion Convention has been in- 
duced to favor Boston with its presence, 
the town is left wide-open for a week for 
fear of making unpleasantness for five 
million dollars’ worth of trade. The 
police become professional glad-hand 
artists. I have no doubt, as has been 
asserted, that the preamble to the consti- 
tution of the American Legion equals, 
“if possible, the immortal words of Han- 
cock and Jefferson,” but, if so, I judge the 
exhibitions at Kansas City and Boston, 
like the preamble, glorify “the readiness 
of a free people to carry on for God 
and country.’ Of course the stories of 
the Legion Convention in Boston were 
exaggerated, for this nation loves to boast 
of its colossal drunkenness, but I am sure 
that, if it had been put to the test, compe- 
tent witnesses could have been found 
to back up everything the Crimson said. 
That a convention is a splendid safety 
valve for pent-up complexes, a substitute 
for war as well as a high-paying proposi- 
tion, is no excuse for allowing it to 
monopolize or tyrannize any city. Here 
we are at Harvard, supposed to be learn- 
ing how to be good citizens; first we are 
required to believe that the Legion 
represents all that is noble in American 
manhood; then, if we prick the balloon, 
we are called Bolshevists. 

Secondly, even if the facts which the 
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Crimson alleged were utterly untrue, its 
case would be uninjured. The argument 
that the average Harvard graduate used 
was that the American Legion Conven- 
tion was none of the Crimson’s business. 
Now I maintain that the Crimson has the 
inalienable right of any newspaper to 
write editorials on any subject under the 
sun, and especially on events happening 
just across the river in Boston, which is al- 
most as much a centre of Harvard under- 
graduate life as Cambridge itself. The con- 
vention was a question of vital importance 
to all the undergraduates who owned auto- 
mobiles, if to no others. The Crimson does 
not pretend to represent Harvard opinion, 
though it does so more often than is 
sometimes suspected. It is simply a 
journal serving the Harvard territory. 
Take the New York Herald-Tribune. 
You would not attack it violently because 
it expressed opinions which seemed to you 
unworthy of the City of New York. If 
you were a subscriber, you might dis- 
continue your subscription; if you felt 
injured, you might bring a suit for libel, 
provided you could prove that the state- 
ments which the Herald-Tribune had 
made were false. The opponents of the 
Crimson in the Legion Convention affair 
would have been in a much stronger 
position if they had not made the sort of 
reply they did. To pass off statements by 
a college paper as “immature,” though 
doubtless it flatters those who use the 
method, is trite as well as ineffective. Not 
only is every mind fully adult long be- 
fore the college age, but also young men, 
when they have a chance, have probably 
a larger share than their elders of the 
courage and energy that make powerful 
writing. Furthermore, any college man 
and any college paper is fully mature in 
the eyes of the law. That is the crux. 
There is no effective answer to a printed 
statement less than a successful suit for 
libel. The Crimson has the same “free- 
dom of the press,” as well as the same 
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definite penalties for its abuse, as any 
other newspaper. That is why it is in 
complete possession of the field in the 
American Legion Convention incident. 

I believe that the Crimson took a sound 
position in this and in the “High Table” 
affairs. I disagree with it about the 
worthlessness of Harvard’s R.O.T.C. 
units. Following a discussion between the 
Navy and the Cambridge School of the 
Drama about the rights of each to the 
Rogers Building, the former University 
gymnasium, it has attempted to play up 
an opinion that the teaching of “Naval” 
and “Military” Science should have no 
place in the College curriculum. So far 
as the original dispute goes, the Naval 
Science Department last year secured the 
rights to use the Rogers Building for 
drilling. Later the Cambridge School of 
the Drama was formed and entered into 
an agreement with the Naval Unit 
allowing the School to use the building 
for acting and teaching at certain times, 
Now they want to set up in the Rogers 
Building a permanent stage and audi- 
torium, and the Crimson urges that 
militarism should not block the progress 
of the Fine Arts. Of course the Naval 
R.O.T.C. drills only twice a week. I do 

- not know what the facilities for alterna- 
tive drill grounds are — the baseball cage, 
etc., have been suggested — but it seems 
a little hard that the Naval Science 
Department, which after all was first in 
the field, should be crowded out of the 
Rogers Building. As a matter of fact, the 
School of Drama is perfectly willing to 
preserve the status quo of the present 
compromise; the Crimson single-handed 
keeps the quarrel alive. 

As for the larger question of the place 
of Naval and Military Science at a college 
like Harvard. Just before this article 
went to press, the Crimson printed a very 
long and very able article, the first of a 
series condemning the teaching of Naval 

and Military Science. Its first argument 
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against them was that they were made 
too attractive: providing uniforms, pay, 
riding, a polo team. When before this was 
a course at Harvard condemned for being 
attractive? The uniforms are neither par- 
ticularly dressy, nor well cut, and are worn 
for only one hour once a week, in an ob- 
scure part of the grounds. The pay is not 
enough to keep a dog in cigarettes, and is 
only paid the last two years. Finally, 
should Harvard turn down both riding 
and a polo team, when it cannot afford 
them itself, simply because they are 
tainted with militarism? 

The Crimson’s second argument 
against the military courses was that they 
do not deserve academic credit: that they 
are “snaps.” This argument, I admit, is 
a powerful one, for it is true that these 
courses are easier than most. On the other 
hand, a large number of men have to take 
them as fifth courses, beyond their regular 
college work. That you have agreed to 
take Military or Naval Science is often a 
real cramp to the number of other courses 
you may take, and shows that the attrac- 
tion of these subjects is not entirely their 
easiness. The argument is rather against 
the military courses as they are at present 
taught than against the value of the sub- 
jects in themselves. The Crimson con- 
demns the fact that riding, which is 
provided by Military Science horses, and 
drilling for the Naval Science Depart- 
ment count as Freshman exercise. But 
what pleasanter and better exercise than 
riding? And drilling consumes only one 
hour of the three hours of exercise a week 
required from every Freshman. Camps 
and cruises are far from tea parties, as 
any one knows who has swung a hammock 
at sea and has been waked at five in the 
morning by a deck hose. That they are 
very good fun and open many eyes to an 
entirely new side of life should not con- 
demn them, even by ascetic Crimson 
standards. “In a liberal study,” says the 
Crimson with admirable grasp of educa- 
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tional methods, “a thesis or hypothesis 
may be established and the work of the 
course may be to prove that thesis. Or it 
may be the study of a topic in order to 
formulate a thesis.” All this is new and 
wonderful. Most of us in any course are 
simply presented with a certain amount 
of material, which we damn well have to 
get into our heads or flunk out. Naval 
and Military Science, like Engineering 
or Elizabethan Literature, is no more 
than this, and, like them, does not pretend 
to be. The fact remains that, before we 
are through, we are navigators and know 
enough of gunnery to become deck officers 
on a man-of-war. If Engineering has a 
place at Harvard, so have Naval and 
Military Science. Engineering does not 
claim to be a “liberal” art, it is simply 
necessary for a profession. Our profession, 
as I suggested before, is to become valu- 
able citizens, and I venture that an 
R.O.T.C. training is not the worst 
foundation for that profession. The 
military courses are interestingly pre- 
sented; they are a good balance to a 
curriculum otherwise devoted to litera- 
ture and the fine arts; they give Harvard 
breadth. And the majority of those 
enrolled in Military or Naval Science are 
so enrolled, not because of the “snap,” 
but because they are really interested in 
the Army or the Navy, because their 
ancestors, perhaps, have served in every 
war from the Revolution down, and they 
see no reason why the tradition should 
end, even if they do not want to join the 
professional Army or Navy. The Crimson 
takes a low view of human nature. 
Finally, the Crimson argues that the 
courses teach militarism: “This point in 
the militaristic courses consists of the 
dogmatic assertion that there is no such 
thing as peace. Any one who has taken 
any courses in Military or Naval Science, 
or who has listened to lectures in them, 
will realize how insistently this point is 
repeated.” This is flatly untrue, at least 





so far as Naval Science is concerned. I 
am now in my third year of Naval Science, 
and I have never heard anything remotely 
resembling the doctrine that there is no 
such thing as peace. As a matter of fact, 
any one who has seen a superdreadnought 
at sea, who has felt the blast of a 12-inch 
gun, will have a much more healthy fear 
of war than if he had stayed ashore and 
watched parades. The attitude the Crim- 
son takes, instead of being the liberal one, 
is really the ancient attitude that we are 
right and the other side is wrong, and 
therefore we must stop them being wrong. 
It shows just as much prejudice to say 
that there is going to be no more war as 
to say the contrary. Harvard Naval or 
Military Science requires us to “accept 
a prejudice without proof” no more than 
English 32 requires us to believe that 
the Elizabethan was the greatest age of 
English literature. The Crimson’s argu- 
ment for the abolition of the R.O.T.C. 
seems to rest on the academically popular 
theory that the way to promote world 
peace and the country’s dignity is to let 
the Army and Navy go to Hell. Instead 
of abolishing navies, the United States, 
in a frankly imperfect but practical world, 
is committed to the policy of limitation of 
armament by treaty as the only effective 
method of promoting world peace. This 
policy concedes the possibility of war. 
Granted this possibility, a limited navy, 
which does not have behind it a large and 
interested reserve, might just as well be 
abolished at once. 

As for the “big red steam-roller,” it 
had been, up to the last game, a little 
clumsy and ineffective, lacking any real 
power, and that with material heralded as 
the best in years. Its opponents had at 
last solved the lateral pass quite com- 
pletely. But any criticism falls a little 
flat after the final 13-0 victory over Yale. 
That game always makes a bad Harvard 
team good, and a good team great. Foot- 
ball, however, is the one undergraduate 
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activity, and that not the most important, 
adequately exploited by the newspapers. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Govan, Director of Publicity 


Radcliffe College began its fifty-second 
year with the largest number of freshmen 
which it has ever enrolled. Two hundred 
and thirty-nine girls make up the class of 
1934, and of this number 145 come from 
the State of Massachusetts. Two stu- 
dents hold the long distance records — 
one coming from China and the other 
from Spain to enter this class. Entrance 
examinations under the New Plan were 
by far the most popular. One hundred 
and fifty-nine girls prepared in public 
schools as compared to eighty who at- 
tended private schools or studied under 
tutors. In the group are eighteen daugh- 
ters or nieces of Radcliffe women; eighty- 
four have college-bred fathers and forty- 
six college-bred mothers. Two Syracuse 
girls, Frijs-Anne Bruns and Elizabeth 
Eaton, were chosen president and vice- 
president respectively at the first regular 
meeting of the class. This is the second 
consecutive year that such a coincidence 
has occurred, the class of 1933 in its 
freshman year having elected two Kansas 
City girls to the same offices. In each 
case the two girls prepared at the same 
school. 

Of the 281 graduate students enrolled, 
128 hope to receive a degree at the end 
of the year. One hundred and eighteen 
are working toward a master of arts and 
ten aspire to a Ph.D. Sixty-two of the 
entire number are just out of college, 
having received their A.B.’s in June. 

Eighty-one colleges and universities 
in the United States and twelve foreign 
institutions are represented. It is only 
natural that the college with the largest 
representation should be Radcliffe; while 
Smith, Wellesley, Vassar and Bryn Mawr 
are close contestants for second place. 
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Four girls are graduates of the University 
of California; two come from French uni- 
versities; seven from Canadian colleges; 
and one claims the Instituto Nacional de 
Profesorado Secundario in South America 
as her alma mater. 

Several new appointments to the ad- 
ministrative staff took effect with the 
opening of the College. Mrs. W. K. 
Jordan, a graduate of Vassar College who 
holds an A.M. from Radcliffe, has become 
assistant dean. Miss Edith G. Stedman 
has been appointed director of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau. Miss Stedman, who 
is a Radcliffe graduate, came to her new 
position from the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion where she had been acting as execu- 
tive secretary. 

Three new dormitory heads have also 
been appointed. Miss Winifred Hogg, 
who holds a Honours degree in Chemistry 
from St. Andrews University, Scotland, 
and who has also studied at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, England, has charge 
of Eliot Hall. Miss Mildred P. Sherman 
is the head of Briggs Hall, Radcliffe’s 
largest dormitory. Miss Sherman is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
and has been dean of women at Knox 
College, in Galesburg, Ill. Mrs. Laura 
Gilbert takes the place of Miss Charlotte 
Howe at Whitman Hall. 

At the first meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held under their new name, 
Mr. Francis Calley Gray, president of 
the Lee, Higginson Trust Company, was 
elected treasurer of the College to succeed 
John Wilber Lowes who resigned the 
treasurership to become deputy treasurer 
of Harvard University. Mr. Lowes was 
elected a member of the Council for a term 
of eight years. 

A reception to new students in resi- 
dence and their parents, which was held 
on Sunday before the opening of the 
College in Bertram Hall, gave an oppor- 
tunity for both students and officers to 
become better acquainted. This was fol- 
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lowed on Tuesday by the Formal Open- 
ing held in the First Church (Congrega- 
tional) at which the entire student body 
was in attendance. Short addresses were 
made by President Ada L. Comstock, 
Dean Bernice V. Brown and Lorraine 
Langley, president of the Student Gov- 
ernment Association. During the first 
two weeks of the term undergraduates 
and graduates alike were entertained by 
classes and clubs in the usual way. 

Several successful Assemblies have been 
held so far this year. At the first Mr. 
Kenneth MacGowan, author and theatri- 
cal producer, was the speaker. Mr. Hans 
Wiener, Viennese dancer, spoke on the 
new German dance methods at the sec- 
ond, and later taught a demonstration 
lesson to a group of interested students. 
The third program consisted of a showing 
of Radcliffe films, one taken at the time 
of the Semi-Centennial Celebration and 
one depicting campus activities. Both 
were greeted with enthusiasm. In No- 
vember also the Hampton Institute 
Quartet gave a most enjoyable concert in 
the Theatre. 

One hundred and ten undergraduates 
received scholarships for the year. Of 
these twenty-five tuition scholarships 
were awarded to members of the freshman 
class. 

One hundred and fifty-seven girls won 
places on the Dean’s list by virtue of 
marks received in their June examina- 
tions. Six of these — representing two 
members of 1932 and four of 1933 — 
made the first group. The class of 1932 
had the largest proportion on the list, 
thirty-three per cent of its members being 
included. 

Sixty members of the Radcliffe Choral 
Society joined ‘with members of the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at its first concert 
on October 17 in singing the “Ode” by 
Edward Burlingame Hill, the words being 
written by Robert Hillyer. The date was 





the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Symphony Orchestra. 

On October 26 the College was hostess 
at a reception in the new lecture and class- 
room building. Guests were given the 
opportunity to inspect the entire building, 
the gift of many friends of the College, 
which was completed this fall. Plans for 
the next building to house the depart- 
ments of chemistry and physics, made 
possible through a gift from the General 
Education Board, are already underway. 

Brick with white trimmings were the 
materials chosen for the building which is 
three stories high and in the Bulfinch 
tradition. Three large lecture halls, nine- 
teen Jecture rooms seating from twenty 
to seventy-five students, seven conference 
rooms, eleven offices and seven special 
rooms will take care of all classes except 
the courses in music which will continue 
to meet in the Music Room in Fay House. 

Members of the Governing Boards 
received informally in the Eliot-Lyman 
Room, and undergraduates acted as 
ushers. 

The Idler Club has held two closed 
meetings during the fall season. It has 
also been hostess at the annual reception 
and dance held in October; and on 
November 13 and 14 with members of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club, it produced 
Lady Windermere’s Fan by Oscar 
Wilde under the direction of Robert K. 
Marshall of the Graduate School at 
Harvard. Unusual effects were produced 
by the exclusive use of black and white 
in sets, properties and costumes, the fan 
in crimson being the ofly note of color. 

Six seniors and five juniors have been 
elected to Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, 
this fall. Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews is 
president of the chapter, and the under- 
graduates in charge are Bertha Knight, 
president and Sarah Cousins, secretary. 

At the first meeting of the Mothers and 
Daughters Club new members were wel- 
comed and Mrs. W. K. Jordan, assistant 
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dean, made a short address. Mr. Robert 
Hillyer was guest of honor and speaker at 
the first meeting of the Radcliffe Club of 
Boston held in the new lecture building on 
November 20. Mr. Hillyer read from his 
own poems. Opportunity to inspect the 
new building was given at the close of the 
meeting. 
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Meeting of September 22, 1930 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of June 19, consenting to the election 
of Alexander Hamilton Rice as Professor 
of Geographical Exploration, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
poration November 25, 1929; to the elec- 
tion of Charles Swain Thomas as Associate 
Professor of Education, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
poration April 28; to the election of 
Clinton Poston Biddle as Professor of 
Investment Banking and Director of the 
Division of Research, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, of Arthur Vernon Wood- 
worth as Associate Professor of Finance 
and Arthur Warren Hanson as Associate 
Professor of Accounting, both for five 
years from September 1, 1930, of Willard 
Cole Rappleye as Associate Professor of 
Medical Economics (School of Public 
Health) for five years from February 1, 
1931, and of Frank DeWitt Washburn as 
Associate Professor,of Real Estate for three 
years from September 1, 1930; to the ap- 
pointment of Calvert Magruder as Vice 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, of Douglass Vincent 
Brown as Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics, Osgood Stevens 
Lovekin and Fritz Jules Roethlisberger as 
Assistant Professors of Industrial Research, 
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John Edward Dalton and James William 
Horwitz as Assistant Professors of Busi- 
ness Statistics, and Edmund Philip Learned 
as Assistant Professor of Marketing, all 
for three years from September 1, 1930, of 
Edwin Frickey as Assistant Professor of 
Economics for two years from September 
1, 1930, and of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for 1930-31, 
all as voted by the Corporation May 26; 
to the election of Harry Ellsworth Clifford 
as Dean of the School of Engineering, to 
serve from June 9, 1930, and to the 
appointment of the Administrative Board 
of the Engineering School for 1930-31, as 
voted by the Corporation June 9; to the 
election of Sumner Huber Slichter as Pro- 
fessor of Business Economics, to serve 
from September 1, 1930; to the ‘appoint- 
ment of Earle Clinton Cummings as 
Assistant Professor of Roentgenology, 
Adelbert Fernald as Assistant Professor of 
Orthodontic Research, Fred Ralph Blumen- 
thal as Assistant Professor of Orthodontia, 
Edwin Carter Blaisdell as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Dentistry, and Gilbert 
Horrax as Instructor in Surgery, all for 
three years from September 1, 1930, of 
the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for 1930-31, 
and to the conferring of degrees in course 
and out of course, all as voted by the 
Corporation June 18. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Artemas Ward, $812,500. 

From the estate of Stuart Wyeth, 2100,000. 

From the estate of Udona B. Meyer, 33500. 

From the estate of David H. Montgomery, 
$3432.97. 

From the estate of J. Horace Harding, $2500 for 
the current expenses of the Fogg Art Museum. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter), 8583.34. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$47.43. 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton), $5.67. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust for 
the gift of $100,000, to an anonymous friend for 
the gift of $25,000, to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for 
the gift of $10,000, to Mr. William H. Wheelock for 
the gift of $324.25 in cash and securities valued at 
$9675.75, to anonymous friends for the gifts of 
$7600, to Mr. Eliot Wadsworth for the gift of 
$1000, to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$666.66, to Mr. Donald M. Hill for the gift of 
$100, and to Mr. T. Edward Shaw for the gift of 
#50, for the Harvard Forest Endowment. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$35,273.52 for Retiring Allowances. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$34,976.90 for the Graduate School of City Plan- 
ning, for the gift of $23,115.55 for the promotion of 
research in the field of international relations, for 
the gift of $6664.32 for research in Economics, for 
the gift of $6250 for classifying and cataloguing the 
Library of the Graduate Schoo! of Business Admin- 
istration, for the gift of $2400 for a fellowship in 
the School of Public Health, and for the gift of 
$1386.85 for research in the field of business. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $34,803.88 
towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Two Hundred Fifty Associates of the Harvard 
Business School for the gift of $25,000 for research, 
and for the current needs of the Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 for 
the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift 
of $20,000 for fellowships, for the gift of $20,000 for 
publications, for the gift of $18,000 for salaries, for 
the gift of $12,000 for books and equipment for 
the College Library, for the gift of $6000 for trav- 
ing expenses, for the gift of $4000 for adminis- 
ve expenses, and for the gift of $2500 for con- 
ngent expenses. 

‘T o Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 

,000 for the ‘‘ William Ziegler Memorial Endow- 
pote for Teaching and Research in International 
Relationship.” 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
£12,500 for advanced work in the Humanities in the 
Divisions of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,534.32 
t ywards The Harvard Fund. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $10,001.52, and to the International 
Committee for the Study of Infantile Paralysis for 
the gift of $2500 for infantile paralysis research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
for the Dental School, without restriction. 

To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the gift of $10,000 for Fellowships in the Fine Arts. 

To Messrs. Henry S. Bowers, Walter G. Mort- 
land, and Eliot Spalding for the gift of $10,000 for 
improvements in the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $9000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Countess S. Elizabeth Santa Eulalia and to 
Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the gifts of $6300 
each, to Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of 
$500, to the Committee of Examiners in Modern 
Languages in Radcliffe College for the gift of 















$242.50, to Mr. George R. Fearing, 3d, for the gift 
of $100, to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$79.38, to Mr. Edward Percival Merritt for the 
gift of $50, and to Professor Paul J. Sachs for the 
gift of $17.50 for books for the College Library. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$6250 towards the work in charge of Dr. Bronson 
Crothers, and for the gift of $1000 for a certain 
salary 

To. Mesars. Felix M. Warburg and Clarence H. 
Mackay for the gifts of $5000 each, to Mr. Arthur 
Sachs for the gift of $2500, and to Mr. Charles B. 
Hoyt for the gift of $1500 for current expenses of 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 
for research in Leukemia. 

To Mr. John Nicholas Brown for the gift of 
$5000 for photographs for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of $4000 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $3000 
towards a certain salary, and for the gift of $738.42 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2930.67 
for salaries at the Harvard Forest 

To the Class of 1865 for the gift of $611.43 in 
cash and securities valued at $2046.33, without 
restriction. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge for the gift of $2500 
for publications of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. 

To Eli Lilly and Company for the gift of $2500 
for special research in the Medical School. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Tratiic Research. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $2000 for a study of post-institutional 
records of former inmates of the Women’s Reforma- 
tory at Sherborn, under the direction of the Insti- 
tute of Criminal] Law. 

To the Harvard Dental Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2000 for the Alumni Loan Fund of the 
Dental School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1875 for 
publishing “Art Studies.” 

To the Smith, Aline & French Laboratories for 
the gift of $1600 fer the Department of Medicine. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gilt of $1500, to 
Dr. Tnumas Barbour for the gift of $1124.98, and to 
Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $300 for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., for the gift of 
$1500 for the Liberian investigation of the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mrs. Lucien Howe for the gift of $1500 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1254.03 for the Methodological Study of 
Rural Social Needs, and for the gift ot $1250 for the 
Study of the Relation of Race and Nationality to 
Crime in the United States. 

To the Trustees of the estate of Annie D. Willson 
(Mrs. Robert Wheeler Willson) for the gift of $1250 
towards a certain salary. 
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To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for the gift of 
$1250 for the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

To Mr. Arthur L. Hobson, Jr., for the gift of 
$1236.18, and to Mr. Francis Lee Higginson for 
the gift of $500 for the acquisition of land, construc- 
tion of buildings and improvements in the quarters 
of the Harvard Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mr. and Mrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Emerson for the gifts of 
$1000 each, to Messrs. Walter Fitch and Henry 
Hornblower for the gift of $100 each, to Mr. Law- 
rence Grinnell for the gift of $50, and to Miss 
Lillian E. Prudden for the gift of $25 for Peabody 
Museum Explorations. 

To Messrs. H. Fletcher Brown and Eugene du 
Pont for the gifts of $1000 each for research in the 
Division of Chemistry. 

To the Dental School Class of 1905 for the gift of 
$1000 for the Alumni Loan Fund. 

To Mr. Howard L. Goodhart for the gift of $1000 
for a fellowship in the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for the gift of $1000 
for the general purposes of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Bu-iness Administration. 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for the gift of $1000, to 
Mr. Gustavus A. Pfeiffer for the gift of $500, to 
Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for the gift of $250, to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Douglass for the gift of $50, and to 
Mr. Howard L. Goodhart for the gift of $25 for the 
Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for the gift of $1000, to 
Mr. Dilworth S. Hager for the gift of $100, to Mr. 
Allen W. Pinger for the gift of $50, to Mr. Burton 
M. Varney for the gift of $10, and to Messrs. George 
W. Tower, Jr., Henry C. Boynton and Co-Ching 
Chu for the gifts of $5 each towards the Jay Backus 
Woodworth Graduate Scholarship Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $962 for the 
“Study of Running Fits” in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company for 
the gift of $750 for the du Pont Fellowship for 
1930-31. 

To Dr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of $750 
towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $625 for a 
research fellowship in the Law School for 1929-30, 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $500 for 
services and wages in the Department of Physiology 
in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell for the gift of 
$500 towards the Asa Gray Memorial] Fund. 

To Dr. Miller McClintock for the gift of $500 for 
books for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To the Research Laboratory of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers for 
the gift of $500 for the Department of Industrial 
Hygiene in the School of Public Health. 

To the Association of Harvard Chemists for the 
gift of $395.50 for the purchase of books and peri- 
odicals for the library of the Division of Chemistry. 

To the Dana Hall Service Fund for the gift of 
$300 for the relief of needy patients at the C. P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300, to 
Mr. S. Willard Clary for the gift of $100, and to 
Mr. Henry H. Timken, Jr., for the gift of $70.50 
for student aid. 
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To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Minot for the gift of $200 for 
the Charles Sedgwick Minot Fellowship. 

To the Harvard Club of Akron for the gift of 
$500 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$400 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$2500 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
$1000 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$1700 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $200 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Delaware for the gift of 
$500 for a scholarship for 1930-31, 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids for the 
gift of $100 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Milton for the gift of 
$800 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $775 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of the North Shore for the 
gift of $200 towards a scholarship for 1939-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the gift 
of $400 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $450 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $500 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $200 for 
the Division of Anthropology. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $200 
for services and wages in the Division of The Fine 
Arts. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $172.50 towards the George Schiinemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion for the gift of $102.59 for certain traveling 
expenses. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for the gift of $100 
to be added to the income of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory Endowment Fund of 1926, 

To Mr. Greenleaf W. Pickard for the gift of $93 
for research in the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $50 for 
pensions at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted to thank Mrs. Alfred Worcester 
and Mrs. R. H. Monks for the generous 
gift of a portrait of Dr. Alfred Worcester. 

Voted to thank Mrs. Ina S. Hemphill 
for the generous gift of a Burmese appli- 
qué hanging of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, with scenes from the Ramayana. 

The President reported the death of 
Joseph Doddridge Brannan, Bussey Pro- 
fessor of Law, Emeritus, on the twenty- 
sixth day of July in the eighty-third year 
of his age. 
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The President reported the death of 
Granvyl Godfrey Hulse, Assistant in 
Government, on the fifteenth day of June. 

The President reported the death of 
Kuno Francke, Professor of the History of 
German Culture, Emeritus, and Honorary 
Curator of the Germanic Museum, on the 
twenty-fifth day of June, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect July 1, 1930: James Leroy Wilson, 
as William O. Moseley, Jr., Travelling Fellow. ° 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Harry Bowne 
Skillman, as Associate Professor of Business Re- 
search; Deane Waldo Malott, Assistant Professor 
of Public Utility Management; John Bradford 
Titchener, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Egon Lorenz, Research Fellow in Bio-Phystes, 
C,. P. Huntington Hospital; Pierpont Stackpole, 
Assistant in English; Harry Franklin Latshaw, 
Instructor in Education; John Day Larkin, As- 
sistant in Government; Charles Fairman, Lecturer 
on Government and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government and Economies; James Harold 
Shoemaker, Instructor in Economics and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government and Economies; 
Leroy Mickey, Assistant in Physics; Robert Emer- 
son, Instructor in General Physiology and Tutor in 
the Division of Biology; David Farquhar Cavers, 
Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow in the Law 
School; John Chin Hsung Wu, Lecturer on Compara- 
tive Law; Lincoln Reuber Thiesmeyer, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Physiography. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From October 1, 1930, to April 1, 1931: Russell 
Thornley Sharpe, Acting Secretary for Student Em- 
ployment, 

For the second half of 1930-31: Edmond Joachim 
Vermeil, Exchange Professor from France; Andre 
Leconte, Professor of Architecture. 

To serve while detailed here by the United States 
Government: Paul Rolland Glutting, Assistant 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Curtis 
Chandler Williams, Jr., Ezra Ripley Thayer Teach- 
ing Fellow in the Law School (in place of D. F. 
Cavers, resigned); Frederic Tracy Hubbard, Assist- 
ant in the Botanical Museum; Harold Alexander 
Abramson, Instructor in General Physiology; Fred- 
erick Lamont Gates, Instructor in General Physiol- 
ogy; Emmons Raymond Ellis, Assistant in the 
Reading Room; William Firth Wells, Instructor in 
Sanitary Science, School of Public Health; Albert 
Collins Cline, Assistant to the Director of the Harvard 
Forest; Neil Wetmore Hosley, Instructor in Forestry; 
Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press; Ernst 
Opik, Lecturer on Astro-physics; Herrlee Glessner 
Creel, Research Fellow in Chinese; Russell Lowell 


Daussat, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry? 
Raymond Fred Schultz, Hilton Albert Smith, 
Richard Orvis Grisdale, Robert Gordon Gould, Jr.» 
Assistants in Chemistry; John Thomas Johnson, 
Assistant in Botany; Paul Sherman Bauer, Assistant 
in the Fatigue Laboratory; Douglas Swain Byers, 
Member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; John 
McDonald Ide, Assistant in Physics; Leon Prodan, 
Research Fellow in Physiology, School of Public 
Health; Francis McRae Findlay, Medical Adviser 
Assistant; Philip E. Vernon, Research Fellow (paid 
by Social Science Research Council); Randolph 
Wallace Chapman, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Physiography; lan Campbell, Tutor in the Division 
of Geology; Robert Durant Feild, Instructor in Fine 
Arts and Tutor in the Division of Fine Arts; Daniel 
Houston Buchanan, Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics. 

Business School: Harold Hazen Thurlby, Assist- 
ant Professor of Industrial Management; John Cal- 
houn Baker, Assistant Dean; Richmond Fletcher 
Bingham, Instructor in Business Statistics; Harry 
Lewis Custard, Instructor in Business; Esty Foster, 
Assistant Dean; William Catron Gordon, Jr., Ine 
structor in Accounting; John Walter Harriman; In- 
structor in Bank Management; Malcolm Perrine 
McNair, A. W. Shaw Fellow; Edgar Judson Rich, 
Lecturer on Transportation; Lynn Irvine Schoone 
over, Instructor in Bank Management; Homer New- 
ton Sweet, Lecturer on Accounting; Edmond Fleming 
Wright, Assistant Dean; Theodore Cuyler Streibert, 
Assistant Dean; Wendell William Finley, Instructor 
in Accounting; Albert Otto Greef, Instructor in 
Finance; Henry Charles Hawley, Instructor in 
Marketing; Albert Spaulding Howe, Jr., Instructor 
in Business Policy; Sterling Popple, Assistant in 
Business History; Georges Frederic Doriot, Assist- 
ant Dean; Mildred Lucile Hartsough, Associate in 
Research; Henrietta Melia Larson, Associate in 
Research; Kenneth Wiggins Porter, Assistant in 
Research; Vladimir Apollonovich Temnomeroff, 
Instructor in Business Statistics; Madison Sayles, 
Assistant Dean; Arthur Rothwell Tebbutt, In- 
structor in Business Statistics; William Archibald 
Fowler, Instructor in Foreign Trade; Samuel 
Sommerville Stratton, Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Economics; Erle Addison Steiss, Instructor in 
Accounting; George Osgood Cutter, Instructor in 
Accounting; David Hunter Strother, Instructor in 
Finance; Eugene Scherb Merrill, Instructor in 
Accounting. 

Tutors in the Business School: Arthur Harrison 
Cole, George Eugene Bates, John Edward Dalton, 
Esty Foster, Arthur Vernon Woodworth, Lynn 
Irvine Schoonover, Albert Otto Greef, John Perry 
Mitchell, Jr., Robert Louis Masson, Richard 
Stockton Meriam, John Calhoun Baker, Philip 
Cabot, Paul Brown Coffman, Samuel Sommerville 
Stratton, Clyde Orval Ruggles, Edmund Philip 
Learned, Charles Insco Gragg, Harold Hazen 
Thurlby, Carl Nelson Schmalz, Neil Hopper 
Borden, Henry Charles Hawley, William Catron 
Gordon, Jr., Arthur Warren Hanson, James 
William Horwitz, George Byron Roorbach, William 
James Cunningham, Jacob Anton De Haas. 

Epilepsy Commission in the Medical School: 
Bronson Crothers, Chairman, Robert Amory, Wal- 
ter Bradford Cannon, Stanley Cobb, Christian 
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Archibald Herter, 2d, Halfadan Lee, Ralph Lowell, 
Fritz Bradley Talbot. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Edward 
Sears Castle, Instructor in Physiology and Tutor in 
the Division of Biology. 


Voted to change the time of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Philippe de Vargas from 
the first half (as voted February 24, 1930) 
to the second half of the academic year 
1930-31, as Lecturer on Chinese. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College for the year 
1930-31, and it was voted to appoint them: 
Alfred Chester Hanford, Chairman; 
Robert De Courcy Ward, George Henry 
Chase, Alfred Marston Tozzer, Ronald 
Mansfield Ferry, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Physics, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Otto Oldenberg 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Physics, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edwin Crawford 
Kemble was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Assistant Professor 
Ralph Monroe Eaton for the academic 
year 1930-31; Assistant Professor Walter 
Silz, for the first half of 1930-31; Mr. 
Walker Webster Daly, from October 1, 
1930 to April 1, 1931; Dr. Edward Peirson 
Richardson, from September 1, 1930, to 
January 1, 1931. 


Meeting of October 13, 1930 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. Per- 
kins, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing on September 23, 1930, consenting to 
the appointment of Paul Rupert Gast as 
Assistant Professor of Forestry for three 
years from September 1, 1930, as voted by 
the Corporation June 18; to the election of 
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Otto Oldenberg as Professor of Physics, to 
serve from September 1, 1930; to the 
appointment of Paul Rolland Glutting as 
Assistant Professor of Naval Science and 
Tactics, to serve while detailed here by 
the United States Government, of Edward 
Sears Castle as Instructor in Physiology 
and Tutor in the Division of Biology for 
three years from September 1, 1930, of the 
members of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College for the year 1930-31, and 
to the insertion in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of the name of Liddell Spencer 
Davis, deceased, with the Doctors of 
Medicine, Class of 1930, all as voted by the 
Corporation September 22, 1930. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter, 
$17,865.28 for the Henry D. and Jonathan M. 
Parmenter Scholarships. 

From the estate of Annie D. Willson (Mrs. Rob- 
ert Wheeler Willson), $2500 for a certain salary, and 
$1000 for equipment at the Astronomical Labora- 
tory. 

From the estate of Clemens Herschel, $1000 to 
be added to the Clemens Herschel Fund. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter), $583.34, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of 
$50,000, and to Mrs. Henry Lyman for the gift of 
$12,500, for the new Physics Laboratory. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$30,457.59 for research in International Law, for 
the gift of $6250 for classifying and cataloguing the 
library of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, and for the gift of $1080 for a fellowship 
in the School of Public Health. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$30,000 for fellowships in the Department of 
Psychiatry. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$12,500 toward the development of advanced work 
in the humanities. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$12,003.78 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of secur- 
ities valued at $8000 to establish the “‘Emma Cath- 
erine Gregory Pugsley Trust for American Inter- 
national Law.” 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$6250 towards the work in charge of Dr. Bronson 
Crothers. 
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To the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the 
gift of $5900 for Fine Arts Fellowships. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4000 
towards the Law Schoo] Endowment Fund. 

To the Phillips Brooks House Committee for the 
gift of $3000 to be added to the Phillips Brooks 
House Association Endowment Fund. 

'o “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for salaries in 
the Medical Clinic at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To the International Committee for the Study of 
Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To Mrs. Henry A. Murray for the gift of $2000 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Pyschology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1880 
towards the Research Fellowship (1923) in the 
Law School. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $1217.27 for the study of the Relation of 
Race and Nationality to Crime. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1600 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Connecticut Valley Harvard Club for the 
gift of $200 for a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $100 towards a scholarship for 1930-31, 

To the Long Island Harvard Club for the gift of 
$1350 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $100 
towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift of 
$250 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of New Canaan for the 
gift of $200 towards a scholarship for 1930-31, 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $800 towards scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $225 towards a scholarship for 
1930-31, 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$1100 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the gift of 
$150 towards a scholarship for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$800 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $865.50 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To Dr. Demnan W. Ross for the gift of $750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for the 
gift of $750 towards a certain fellowship. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $684 
for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To the Charles Irwin Travelli Fund for the gift 
of $125 for student aid. 

To the Harvard Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity for the gift of $100 for a scholarship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $80 for the 
“Study of Running Fits” in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 
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To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Irving B. Mittel for the gift of 
$30 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Walter Hunnewell for the gift of two yew 
trees for Lowell House Quadrangle. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1930: Frank Gees 
Black, as Instructor in English; Howard Bancroft 
Andervont, Instructor in Preventive Medicine and in 
Epidemiology; Harold Samuel Gerson, Assistant in 
Geology; Duncan Stewart, Jr., Assistant in Geology; 
Robert Stoner Chamberlain, Assistant in History; 
Gardner Atherton Norton, Assistant in Physics; 
Humphrey Statter, Jr., Wallace Russell Harper, 
Kenneth Joseph White, Proctors; Robert Arthur 
Rockhill, Student Adviser in the Law School. 

To take effect September 22, 1930: Frank Percival 
Williams, Instructor in Proctology (Courses for 
Graduates). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1930-31: Franklin Stuart 
Miller, Assistant in Geology. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Raymond Clare 
Archibald, Lecturer on Mathematics. 

From September 1, 1930 to January 1, 1931: 
Zenon Marcel Bacq, Research Fellow in Physiology. 

From October 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: Ken- 
neth Douglas Hutchinson, Jnstructor in Sales Man- 
agement; Francis Noyes Balch, Lecturer on Business 
Law. 

From November 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931: 
Oliver Cope, Assistant in Surgery. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Francis 
Ezra Bowman, Instructor in English and Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages (promoted from 
Assistant in English); Henry James Rockel, In- 
structor in English and Tutor in the Division of Mod- 
ern Languages; Mark Eccles, Instructor in English 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Ralph Lucas Scott, Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Kenneth 
Crockar Rutherglen White, Instructor in English; 
Gerald Frank Else, Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Joseph Francis Solano, Instructor in French and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Halfdan 
Gregersen, Instructor in Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Arthur 
Louis Bouvier, Instructor in French; Antonio Libero 
Mezzacappa, Theodore Nicol, Maxwell Isaac 
Raphael, Tutors in the Division of Modern Language; 
Frank Wells Ramseyer, Jr., Tutor in the Division of 
Music; James Ford, Fred Simmons Keller, Tutors 
in the Division of Philosophy; George Russell Harri- 
son, Research Associate in Physics; Herbert Feigl, 
Research Fellow in Physics; Philippe Devaux, Re- 
search Fellow in Philosophy; Hung-tu Tien, Acting 
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Librarian of the Chinese Library; Charles Baker 
Salsbury, Howard Nott Doughty, Jr., Donald 
Price Donaldson, Proctors; Donald Nelson Ball, 
Schuyler Medlock Christian, John Putnam Marble, 
Assistants in Chemistry; John Insley Coddington, 
Theodore Norman, Albert Washburn Kelsey, 
Assistants in English; Frederick Brockway Dek- 
natel, George Haydn Huntley, Assistants in Fine 
Arts; Robert Burns Miller, Assistant in Geology; 
Joseph Harold Denike, Lawrence Victor Michel- 
more, Assistants in Government; Harold Lees 
Fowler, Assistant in History; Purushottam Vish- 
vanath Bapat, Assistant in Philosophy; Gerald 
Asher Johnson, James Spier Karslake, Assistants in 
Physics; Howard Clarke Gilhousen, Assistant in 
Psychology and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
William Alvin Hunt, Assistant in Psychology and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Nelson Fenn 
Waters, Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Business School: Charles Curtis Eaton, Assistant 
Dean; Ralph Merle Hower, Research Assistant in 
Business History; Ross Graham Walker, Dickinson 
Fellow. 

Student Advisers in the Law School: Car] Colman 
Alpern, 2L., Taleott Miner Banks, Jr., 3L., Clar- 
ence Isaac Blau, 3L., Thomas Hopkinson Eliot, 
2L., Bernard Goodman, 3L., Stuart Symington 
Janney, Jr., 2L., John Francis King, 3L., David 
Joseph Maxwell, 3L., John Douglas Merriam, 3L., 
James Hunt Nichols, 2L., Thomas Bonner Shea, 
8L., David Sher, 3L., Rupert Alfred Warren, 3L., 
Nathan Witt, 2L. 

Dental School: Raymond Paul Cassidy, Gordon 
Hall, Charles Gilman Pike, Clarence Geddes Severy, 
William Daniel Squarebrigs, Boyd William Was- 
gatt, Morton Fenton Yates, Instructors in Operative 
Dentistry; Arthur Wellington Hicks, Instructor in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Edwin Linwood Farrington, 
Instructor in Extracting and Anesthesia; David 
David Bloom, John Albert Breen, Francis Chester 
Durant, Glenn Willis Lawrence, Instructors in Oral 
Surgery; Frederick Arthur Trevor, Instructor in 
Oral Pathology; Harry Goldinger, George Phila- 
delpheus Phillips, Associates in Oral Hygiene; 
George Earl Thompson, Albert Fred MacDougal, 
Assistants in Operative Dentistry; John Vincent 
Blasi, John Edgar Leach, Assistants in Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Adelbert Fernald, Curator of the Museum; 
Sterling Nye Loveland, Librarian. 

Medical School: John Franklin Enders, Instructor 
tn Bacteriology and Immunology (promoted from 
Assistant in Bacteriology and Immunology); James 
Leroy Wilson, Instructor in Pediatrics; Stephen 
James Maddock, Robert Ritchie Linton, Assistants 
in Surgery; Gordon Douglas Atkinson, Assistant in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Hawley Seager Sanford, 
Assistant in Anatomy; John Godwin Downing, 
Assistant in Dermatology and Syphilology; Joseph 
Seaton Barr, Sumner Mead Roberts, Assistants in 
Orthopadic Surgery; Ives Hendrick, Assistant in 
Psychiatry; Larus Einarson, Norman Easton Free- 
man, Robert Allan Phillips, Chester Elwood Leese, 
Arturo Rosenblueth, Margaret Elizabeth MacKay, 
Research Fellows in Physiology; Chi-shih Yang, 
Jessie Reed Cockrill, Research Fellows in Medicine; 
John Heysham Gibbon, Jr., Research Fellow in 
Surgery; Mary Elizabeth Dailey, Research Associate 
in Neuropathology; George Pengwerne Matthews, 
Teaching Fellow in Histology. 
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Voted to make the following changes in 
title in the Medical School and the School 
of Public Health: Abraham Solomon 
Small from Instructor in Pediatrics to 
Instructor in Pediatrics and Child Hygiene; 
Stewart Hilton Clifford from Assistant in 
Pediatrics to Assistant in Pediatrics and 
Child Hygiene; Harvey Spencer from 
Assistant in Pediatrics to Assistant in 
Pediatrics and Child Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint Rufus Matthew Jones, 
Professor of Philosophy in Haverford Col- 
lege, William Belden Noble Lecturer for the 
academic year 1930-31. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Professor Arthur Pope, 
for the second half of the academic year 
1930-31, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923; Associate Professor Kenneth J. 
Conant, for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1930-31. 


PRESIDENT OF THE OVERSEERS 


Albert T. Perkins, ’87, A.M. (hon.) °19, 
of St. Louis has been elected president of 
the Board of Overseers for the current 
academic year. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Annual Meeting, September 23, 1930 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on Tuesday, September 23, 1930, at 
2 o'clock p.m. 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Billings, Briggs, 
T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, Gage, Gardiner, 
Gifford, Hand, Howe, James, R. I. Lee, 
Mallinckrodt, A. T. Perkins, Root, 
Saltonstall, Straus, Wolcott, Woods. 

On account of a vacancy in the office of 
the President of the Board, due to the 
retirement of Mr. George R. Agassiz from 
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service as a member of the Board, the 
meeting was called to order by the Secre- 
tary. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President pro tempore, and ballots 
having been given in, it appeared that Mr. 
Wolcott was unanimously elected, and he 
took the chair. 

Dr. Cutler presented the report of the 
Committee on Elections of the Election 
by postal ballot of new members of the 
Board as follows: 

Total number of valid ballots cast, 7757 

Elected for the term of six years 
Charles Francis Adams, ’88, Concord, Mass. .6743 
Walter Sherman Gifford, ’05, New York, N.Y. .5124 
Elihu Root, Jr , 06, New York, N.Y. (LLB) .4575 


Learned Hand, ’93, New York, N.Y. ...... .4463 
Samuel Smith Drury, ’01, Concord, N.H.... .3990 


Elected for the term of two years 
Charles MacVeagh, ’81, New York, N.Y..... 3677 


Elected for the term of one year 
Roger Irving Lee, ’02, Brookline........... 3526 


and said report was accepted and the 
foregoing persons were declared to be 
elected members of the Board. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the Academic year of 
1930-31, and ballots having been given 
in, it appeared that Albert T. Perkins was 
unanimously elected. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 18, 1930, appointing Paul Rupert 
Gast, Assistant Professor of Forestry for 
three years from September 1, 1930, was 
taken from the table, and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of September 22, 1930, electing 
Otto Oldenberg, Professor of Physics, to 
serve from September 1, 1930, and the 
Board voted unanimously to suspend the 
Rules, and to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of September 22, 1930, appointing 
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Paul Rolland Glutting, Assistant Professor 
of Naval Science and Tactics, to serve while 
detailed here by the United States Gov- 
ernment, Edward Sears Castle, Instructor 
in Physiology and Tutor in the Division of 
Biology for three years from September 1, 
1930. 

The following persons as members of 
the Administrative Board of Harvard 
College for the year 1930-31, Alfred 
Chester Hanford, Chairman, Robert 
DeCourcy Ward, George Henry Chase, 
Alfred Marston Tozzer, Ronald Mansfield 
Ferry, Kenneth Ballard Murdock. 

Inserting in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue the name of Liddell Spencer Davis 
with the Doctors of Medicine, Class of 
1930, who died on April 7, 1930, having 
completed the requirements for his degree, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Wolcott presented the list of the 
Visiting and Other Committees of the 
Board for the Academic year of 1930-31, 
and the Board voted to accept and ap- 
prove said list, and said list was ordered 
to be printed. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Wolcott presented the following 
resolutions, and the Board voted to accept 
and to adopt the same. 


That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions to, the list of 
Visiting and other Committees of the Board as may 
be necessary, or may seem to it advisable, reporting 
the same when made to the Board for its approval, 
at the meeting next following such action. 

That after that point in the order of business at 
which Miscellaneous Business is in order, the Presi- 
dent of the Board shall call in their usual order on 
the Chairmen of the several Visiling Committees 
(except that the Chairmen of such Committees as 
made no report during the previous academic year 
shall first be called on), for brief oral reports, in 
addition to such written reports as may be pre- 
sented: it being the intention of the Board that 
enough oral reports be submitted at each meeting 
so that the roll of Committees may be completed 
and oral reports received from all at least once 
during the academic year. 

That the Secretary of the Board be directed after 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee to insert in the advance order of business 
for every meeting a list of the Committees, the 
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Chairman of which are likely to be called on for such 
oral reports at the meeting. 

That the President of the Board be requested to 
appoint a Committee on Honorary Degrees, to con= 
sist of the President and four other members of the 
Board, to whom shall be directly communicated 
and referred by the President and Fellows their 
votes conferring honorary degrees, to be by said 
Committee considered and seasonably reported 
upon to this Board for its action. 

That the President of the Board be requested to 
appoint a Committee of five to codperate with the 
other College authorities in the establishment and 
administration of the new Houses. The Board 
voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, October 20, 1930 

A Stated Meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on Monday, October 20, 1930, at 
2 o’clock p.m. 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. A. T. Perkins, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Shattuck, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Adams, Billings, Briggs, C. A. Coolidge, 
T. J. Coolidge, Drury, Gage, Gifford, 
Howe, James, R. I. Lee, J. H. Perkins, 
Saltonstall, Stockton, Straus, Thayer, 
Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows of 
September 22, 1930, electing Edwin 
Crawford Kemble, Professor of Physics, 
to serve from September 1, 1930, was 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 
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The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of the following Com- 
mittees: 

Executive Committee: Roger Wolcott, Albert T. 
Perkins, Homer Gage, Joseph Lee, Charles A, 
Coolidge, Henry James, Jesse Isidor Straus. 

Honorary Degrees: Dr. Gage, Chairman; Mr, 
A. T. Perkins, ex offic 0; Mr. C. A. Coolidge, Mr, 
Howe, Mr. Sullivan. 

House Plan: Mr. Joseph Lee, Chairman; Mr, 
Straus, Mr. Woods, Mr. Allston Burr, Mr. James 
Lawrence. 


Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, communicated the resigna- 
tions of Mr. John C. Phillips from the 
Committees on Anthropology and Pea- 
body Museum, to Visit the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and Bussey Institution, and on 
Zoblogy, and Mr. Stevens Hecksher from 
the Committee to Visit the Law School, 
and they were accepted by the Board. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Health 
and Athletic Sports, by Mr. Saltonstall; 
Administration and Accounts, by Mr. 
Wendell; Arnold Arboretum and Bussey 
Institution, by Mr. Wolcott; Graduate 
School of Business Administration, by 
Mr. Straus; Classics, by Dr. Thayer; 
Economics, by Mr. J. H. Perkins; Engi- 
neering School, by Mr. A. T. Perkins; Eng- 
lish, by Mr. Howe; Fine Arts and Fogg 
Art Museum, by Mr. Wolcott and Mr. 
Warburg. 

The Board roted to adjourn. 
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News from the Classes 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor, 

*.* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 

1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, See. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Erland Frederick Fish, A.B. 1905, 
A.M. 1906, LL.B. 1908, son of Frederick 
P. Fish, ’75, has been appointed com- 
mander of the 26th Division, Massachu- 
setts National Guard, and promoted to 
the rank of Major-General, in place of 
Major-General Foote, retired. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, See. 
82 Main St., Coneord 

The monthly dinners of the Class at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Octo- 
ber 20 and November 17 were well at- 
tended, fifteen being present in October 
and fourteen in November. Nineteen 
were at one or both of these dinners. — 
New addresses: J. Arthur Gage, R.F.D. 3, 
Lowell; Edward L. Houghton, 38-09 
Parsons Boulevard, Flushing, New York. 
— The Harvard Alumni Bulletin of No- 
vember 20, 1930, says, “Ralph W. Ellis is 
one of the very few graduates of Harvard 
(or Yale either) who have attended every 
Harvard-Yale football game since 1875. 
He plans to attend the game in New 
Haven on Saturday of this week.” The 





Boston Post of November 21, 1930, says, 
“Ralph W. Ellis, of New York City, a 
Harvard graduate in the class of 1879, is 
the only known Harvard graduate who 
has attended every Harvard-Yale football 
game since 1875, according to a recent 
announcement in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin.’ Ellis lives at Springfield, 
Mass., a convenient starting-point for the 
Stadium or the Bowl. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Sutter, See. 
Union Club, Boston 

In connection with the Annie H. Brown 
Wild Life Sanctuary at Plum Island, we 
read: “It is not necessary to describe the 
beauties of this island to the lover of the 
out-of-doors for it has been one of the 
favorite places of the botanist, ornitholo- 
gist, ethnologist and tramper as far back 
as records extend. From the days of Ben- 
jamin F. Damsell and Charles J. May- 
nard, who first discovered the Ipswich 
sparrow in nearby dunes, to the present, 
when the writings of Dr. Charles W. 
Townsend have made his and adjacent 
territory famous.” — John C. Rolfe, A.M. 
(Cornell) ’84, Ph.D. ’85, Litt. D. (Univ. 
Pa.) ’24, who has been since 1902 Profes- 
sor of Latin Language and Literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania, received 
in Rome, on August 4, the Order of the 
Crown (Italy) with the title of Com- 
mendatore. — Plans are being made by 
the Class Committee for the celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary next June. 
There will be opportunity at the informal 
midwinter dinner for information regard- 
ing this and for further discussion. If this 
item comes to the attention of any mem- 
ber of the class who has not as yet sent his 
“life” to the secretary for the forthcoming 
Fiftieth Anniversary Report, Jet him send 
it won. 











1883 
GerorcE D. BurracE, See. 
60 State St., Boston 

A. C. Burrage has been elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the eleventh time. — Codman 
is president of the North Shore Horticul- 
tural Society. — In the September num- 
ber of the Macazinge, Hubbard’s address 
was wrongly given as Wayland. It should 
be Petersham. — Lane has been reélected 
president of the Governor Thomas Dudley 
Family Association. — Lee was married 
October 14 to Miss Marion Snow, of 
Boston. — On November 7, the fortieth 
anniversary of Lord’s ministry at the 
First Church in Providence, Rhode 
Island, a dinner in his honor was given in 
the parish house, at which a distinguished 
company was present. — Wingate is the 
author of The Life and Letters of Paine 
Wingate, One of the Fathers of the Nation. 
Paine Wingate was the last survivor of 
the Class of 1759. He was U.S. Senator 
from New Hampshire in the first United 
States Congress and for 22 years was a 
trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy. — 
There will be the usual Class luncheon 
on the second Saturday of next January, 
notice of which will be sent to members 
later. 


1886 


Apams DAVENPORT CLAFLIN, See. 
156 Grant Ave., Newton Centre 

T. Hovey Gage was reélected record- 
ing secretary of the American Antiquarian 
Society at the annual meeting in Wor- 
cester, October 15. He is also chairman 
of the Judicial Council of the Common- 
wealth which will present a report to the 
Governor December 1 reviewing our 
judicial record and procedure. — G. P. F. 
Hobson has retired from long service in 
the Boys’ High School in. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and will enjoy a well-earned rest in his old 
home country near Wiscasset and Squirrel 
Island, with opportunities of travel during 
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the winter season. His son Wilder Hob- 
son, poet of his class at Yale, is now on the 
editorial staff of the magazine Fortune. 
— Fred C. Hood is a leader at play as wel! 
as at work. He recently won the golf 
championship at the Kittansett Club at 
Marion, for the fourth time, playing the 
finals on September 24 and winning from 
Rodney W. Brown by four up and five to 
play. — Frank A. Kendall is chairman of a 
committee on the future municipal gov- 
ernment of Framingham. This town is the 
largest municipality in the Common- 
wealth still regulated by the methods of 
the historic unlimited town meeting. — 
John M. Merriam is president of the 
Framingham Historical Society and re- 
cently delivered an address on the Con- 
tribution of Framlingham, Suffolk, Eng- 
land, to the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, reviewing the record of Nicholas 
Danforth and of his sons Thomas, Sam- 
uel, and Jonathan, and his daughters 
Elizabeth Belcher, Anna Bridge, and Lydia 
Beeman, all natives of Framlingham, who 
settled in Cambridge in 1634.— J. W. 
Richardson continues as an_ editorial 
writer for the Boston Transcript. He con- 
tributed the leading editorial in the issue 
of October 18 on “Italy Takes the Right 
Step,” reviewing the change in policy of 
that country in the matter of Italians 
naturalized in the United States. — 
Daniel William Shea, A.M. 1888, Ph.D. 
Berlin, 1892, has died, and a notice of his 
life is found elsewhere. This tribute has 
been written by Odin Roberts and ex- 
presses the high regard held for him by 
his classmates. — F. W. Smith is proving 
a medical missionary to the natives of 
Guasave, Sinaloa, Mexico. He writes: “I 
think the greatest good any man can do 
is to live his own life in simplicity and 
piety, avoiding with scrupulous care any 
invasion of the rights or immunities of 
other people. I try to avoid offense and 
go about with a basket of remedies and 
apparently do good, but I don’t try to 
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assess the Dr. and Cr. entries if a man is 
relieved of malaria, or a little child is 
raised up from a sick bed and restored to 
its thankful mother.” He concludes his 
letter with “Saludos y_ felicidades,” 
which, although addressed to his cor- 
respondent, may well be extended to all 
his classmates. — Everything from the 
pen of Gamaliel Bradford attracts the at- 
tention of his classmates. A recent edi- 
torial in the Boston Herald on “Stone 
Walls” is particularly happy and inter- 
esting. His biography of Robert E. Lee 
has attracted attention throughout the 
country and many pleasing tributes have 
appeared, particularly from the South. 


1888 
Henry S. WarpDNER, See, 
160 Front St., New York City 

Copley Amory is touring Continental 
Europe. — H. D. Cheever has returned to 
New York after a long sojourn abroad. — 
D. T. Dickinson’s address is 983 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge. — H. M. Federhen’s 
address is 15 Haviland Street, Boston. — 
Edmund Platt, after ten years’ service as 
Vice-Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, D.C., has resigned. 
He has moved to New York and has been 
chosen a vice-president of the Midland 
Marine Corporation, a holding company 
which controls a chain of banks. His 
offices are at 120 Broadway, New York 
City. He has taken a residence at 136 
Hampton Road, Garden City, Long 
Island, N.Y. — J. H. Sedgwick is doing 
research work at the Baker Library at the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. — S. L. Swarts 
has returned from a voyage to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. When passing through 
San Francisco he saw his classmates, 
W. M. Willett and G. H. Lent. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
Mills Bu Iding, Washington, D.C. 

I. Babbitt has been elected a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. — H. P. Butterworth has retired 
from business and is now living in Lees- 
burg, Ind.—R. C. Cabot has been 
elected President of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. A $25,000 fund 
has been given to the trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital to be known 
as the “Dr. Richard C. Cabot Educa- 
tional Fund,” the income of which is to 
be devoted to an educational program in 
hospital social service; the fund was 
raised by gifts of small sums from doctors 
and social workers from all over the coun- 
try and from abroad, and was presented 
at the close of a three day celebration in 
October, 1930, of the 25th anniversary of 
the Hospital Social Service, founded by 
Dr. Cabot. — C. Copeland’s son, Lammot 
du Pont, was married, February 1, 1930, 
to Pamela Cunningham at Litchfield, 
Conn.—C. B. Davenport has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Vienna Anthropological Society. — R. E. 
Forbes’s daughter, Margaret, was mar- 
ried at Naushon, to Eric Shroeder, Sep- 
tember 27, 1930. — J. L. Goodale’s son, 
Edward, has had on the Goodale farm in 
Ipswich during the past summer the Byrd 
dogs of which he (with two other men) 
was in charge on the South Pole Expedi- 
tion. — R. S. Griswold is living at 41 Sal- 
combe Street, Dorchester. — A. Holmes 
has been appointed by Governor Allen 
one of the three members of the new 
Board of Tax Appeals of Massachusetts. 
— L. L. Hooper’s daughter, Lois Leverett, 
died August 22, 1930. — M. D. Hull was 
reélected to Congress from Chicago, 
November 4, 1930, being one of the sur- 
vivors from the Democratic tidal wave 
in Illinois. — A. H. Knapp was given an 
honorary degree of S.D. by Columbia 
University, June 3, 1930.—E. W. 
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McClellan’s son, John E. T., was married, 
May 10, 1930, at Newark, N.J., to Eliza- 
beth C. Hardham. — H. E. Meeker’s son, 
John R., was married on October 10, 1929, 
to Winona Ross, at Rumson, N.J.— 
J. P. Morgan received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law from Ox- 
ford University, November 25, 1930. — 
J. P. Nields was appointed United States 
District Judge in Delaware, last spring. — 
F. O. Raymond’s daughter, Louise Jaques, 
was married on February 6, 1930, to 
Howard A. Goodnow of Chicago. — 
G. W. Richardson has been elected a 
trustee of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research. — P. S. Sears’s bust of 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge was unveiled 
in the State House in Boston, in Novem- 
ber, 1929. — W. H. Siebert had an article 
cn ‘‘A Quaker Section of the Underground 
Railroad in Northern Ohio” in the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly for 
July, 1930; and another article, entitled 
“Some Church History of St. Augustine 
during the Spanish Régime,” was in the 
Florida Historical Society Quarterly for 
October, 1930. In the forthcoming number 
of the New England Quarterly, he will have 
a contribution entitled “The Loyalist 
Troops of New England.” —G. Strong 
has been elected president of the State 
Street Council in Chicago. —S. Sturm 
has been elected a director of the People’s 
Bank and Savings Company in Cincin- 
nati. — C. Warren delivered an address 
before the Tennessee State Bar Associa- 
tion at Chattanooga, June 13, 1930, on 
“Presidential Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” He has filed his report in the 
Supreme Court of the United States as 
Special Master in the case of the United 
States v. State of Utah. — The following 
men were present at the informal Class 
dinner at the University Club of Boston, 
June 18, 1930: Atkinson, Brewster, 
Bunker, Burr, Burdett, Cogswell, De- 
blois, Grew, Hight, Hunneman, Jennings, 
King, Marquand, Maynadier, Moore, 
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Morgan, Newell, Pillsbury, Richardson, 
Ropes, Saville, Slattery, Taylor, Trafford, 
Ward, C. Warren, B. C. Weld, Whitney, 
and Whitridge. In addition to the above, 
there were present at 12 Hollis on Com- 
mencement, June 19, Babbitt, Gunther, 
Lee, Litchfield, J. W. Merrill, Saunders, 
Sleeper, and Swain. 


1890 
Howarp Cornina, Sec. 
86 Shepard St., Cambridge 
Abraham Koshland’s address is 75 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. 


1891 
A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston 

At a meeting of the Class Committee, it 
was decided to have the Fortieth Anni- 
versary Celebration start on Tuesday, 
June 17, Class Day, with an outing. — 
Wednesday, June 18, there will be a 
luncheon somewhere in Cambridge before 
the ball game, which will be attended 
afterwards. Thursday, June 19, is Com- 
mencement when the Class will meet as 
usual in Holworthy 9 for lunch and a 
Class meeting. — Friday, June 20, is the 
boat race. — The places for the outing, 
the Class Dinner, and the lunch before 
the ball game, have not yet been decided 
upon. Wives and children are invited. 
This will be followed by a notice from 
your Secretary giving more detailed in- 
formation. — John M. Howells was one 
of six delegates from the United States 
to the 12th international congress of archi- 
tects, held in Budapest in September. — 
The address of Fred. W. McNear, LL.B. 
’94, is 362 Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

1892 
ALLEN R. Benner, See. 
Andover 

E. O. Townsend is taking a “world 
trip,” leaving New York on December 2 
on the Empress of Australia. — Colonel 
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Arthur Woods was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in October as the Govern- 
ment Unemployment Relief Director. — 
William Dana Orcutt’s latest book is en- 
titled The Magic of the Book (Little, 
Brown & Co.). It is receiving the highest 
praise from the critics. — Franklin Spil- 
man Newell was elected a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association last June. 


1893 


W. D. Howe, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

New addresses: Ernest H. Abbott, 
50 Fountain Place, New Rochelle, N.Y.; 
Charles C. Goodrich, York Harbor, Me.; 
Ernest O. Hiler, 468 Belmont Street, 
Watertown. — Francis G. Benedict, di- 
rector of the nutrition laboratory in Bos- 
ton of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, was given a dinner by eminent 
scientific men at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, on the occasion of his 60th birth- 
day, October 3, 1930. Professor George 
H. Parker, ’87, Professor of Zodlogy at 
Harvard, presided, while the principal 
speakers were Dr. Eugene F. Du Blois, 
’03, medical director of the Russell Sage 
Institution of Pathology, Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin, M.D. °95, Clinical Professor of 
Medicine at the Harvard Medical School, 
and Dr. George W. Crile, noted surgeon 
of Cleveland. Benedict was presented a 
volume containing congratulatory letters 
from distinguished scientists in all parts 
of the world.— Charles C. Goodrich, 
whose residence is at York Harbor, Me., 
has been elected a Representative in the 
Maine Legislature. — Frederick W. Dal- 
linger was reélected on November 4 a 
Representative in Congress from the 
Eighth Massachusetts District. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1894 and 1895, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate in the 
years 1896 to 1899, and during the years 
1914 to 1924 and 1926 to 1930 was a 
Representative in Congress, to which he 


has now been returned for another term 
of two years.— George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, curator of the anthropological col- 
lection at the Peabody Museum at Yale, 
was appointed American delegate to the 
Eleventh International Congress of Pre- 
historic Anthropology and Archeology at 
Coimbra, Portugal.— Walter Brooker 
McDaniel, Professor of Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, gave a series of 
illustrated lectures this fall in prominent 
schools and colleges in Pennsylvania in 
honor of the Virgilian bi-millennium. — 
George P. Winship, librarian of the Wid- 
ener Collection, assistant librarian of the 
Widener Library, and lecturer on the 
history of printing, has been appointed an 
associate member from the Faculty on 
the staff of Kirkland House, which, with 
the Smith Hall dormitories, will form one 
of the new House units.— The Boston 
Evening Transcript, on October 18, 1930, 
published a sonnet by Percy MacKaye, 
97, in memory of William Vaughn 
Moody, who died October 17, 1910. The 
sonnet is here reprinted on page 140. 


1894 


E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

A composition, Lilacs, by E. B. Hill, 
was played at the concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on October 4 in the 
program that formed part of the recent 
Tercentenary Celebration of the settle- 
ment of Massachusetts. Another work of 
Hill’s, An Ode, for the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra (music to a poem by Robert Hillyer), 
was performed at the concerts of October 
17 and 18. — K. Lake with R. P. Blake 
exhibited casts and photographs illus- 
trating work of the Harvard Expedition 
to Serabit and Sinai last summer. The 
exhibition was held in Widener Library 
on November 6. The Harvard Crimson 
for October 3 contains a tribute by the 
“Student Vagabond” to Lake’s inspira- 
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tion as a teacher. — The Boston Evening 
Transcript for November 12 contains, by 
“The Librarian,” an article on the suc- 
cess with which H. C. Wellman has long 
been conducting the City Library at 
Springfield, Mass. The educational fea- 
tures of the library, including the lending 
of phonograph records, make it a veri- 
table university. —G. R. Noyes, chair- 
man of the Department of Slavic Lan- 
guages at the University of California, 
has received a medal for the Republic of 
Poland for achievement in the field of 
literature. — E. Seigwick has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Boston Public 
Library. He has been editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly and president of the At- 
lantic Monthly Company since 1909. — 
E. D. Starbuck, head of the Department 
of Philosophy since 1927 and director of 
the Institute of Character Research since 
1923 at the University of Iowa, has ac- 
cepted a professorship in the School of 
Philosophy at the University of Southern 
California. On July 9, forty of his col- 
leagues and friends gave a dinner in his 
honor at the Memorial Union, University 
of Iowa; a leather-bound volume of per- 
sonal letters addressed to him by his col- 
leagues was given him at the dinner. He 
has served on the Iowa Faculty for 
twenty-four years. — E. Tuckerman has 
continued the business of the firm of 
Bleecker & Tuckerman, attorneys and 
counsellors at law, 49 Wall Street, New 
York City, since the retirement of Mr. 
Bleecker last February. — J. R. Oliver, 
who has been for fifteen years chief medi- 
cal officer of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore, has resigned that post to be- 
come Assistant Professor of the History of 
Medicine at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. — H. C. Lakin 
has become a partner in the firm of Wing, 
Lakin, Russel] & Whedon, 14 Wall Street, 
New York City. He stil] remains director 
of the Cuba Company and its subsidiaries 
and is also their general counsel. —A. L. 
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Endicott, Comptroller of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Harvard Club of Wor- 
cester, held on Monday, October 20. He 
talked about business affairs of the Uni- 
versity and gave figures on its finances. 
Forty members of the club were at the 
meeting. —In celebration of the thir- 
teenth anniversary of a social industrial 
experiment in business management, em- 
ployees of the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany organized by W. P. Hapgood have 
taken over 51 per cent of the stock of this 
company, which is doing a flourishing 
business. — Ralph MacKenzie Kellogg, 
son of the late G. C. Kellogg, was married 
on August 27 in New York City to Miss 
Carol Hockstader. — Miss Alexandra 
Lilikoi Knudsen, daughter of E. A. 
Knudsen, was married on September 6 
in Hawaii to Mr. Hector McDonald 
Moir. — Miss Frances Blackler Kennedy, 
daughter of H. Kennedy, was married on 
September 16 in Milton, to Mr. Richard 
Farries Vaughan. — Addresses: E. B. 
Bloss, P.O. Box 213, Station A, San 
Diego, Cal.; W. A. Dupee, 275 Marlboro 
Street, Boston; J. E. Gilman, Jr., 200 
Young’s Hotel Building, Boston. 


1895 
F. H. Nasn, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
John Whittemore Eddy is now hunting 
big game in Africa. He expects to return 
to Paris in January, 1931. — Edward J. 
Holmes has changed his business address 
from Room 949, 53 State Street, to Room 
107, Ames Building, Boston. — Arthur S. 
Pier has been appointed a master at St. 
Paul's School, Concord, N.H., and in con- 
sequence has resigned as editor of the 
Harvarp GrapvuaTes’ MaGAZzINgE, a post 
he had filled since 1918.— Paul Wash- 
burn is trust officer of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Pasadena, Cal. — 
Marshall B. Fanning has been elected 
treasurer of the First Church in Boston. 
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1896 


J. J. Hayes, See. 
80 State St., Boston 


Alfred Coester, Professor of Spanish- 
American Literature at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an associate ed- 
itor of the Pan-American Magazine, the 
publication of the Geographic and His- 
torical Society of the Americas. — Ar- 
thur A. Shurtleff has changed his surname 
to Shurcliff. He was recently reappointed 
by Governor Allen of Massachusetts a 
member of the State Art Commission. — 
George L. Paine spent a month traveling 
four thousand miles in Russia during the 
past summer. Since his return to this 
country, he has made eighteen addresses 
on Russia and has promised many more. 
— Raymond C. Archibald, Professor of 
Mathematics at Brown University, has 
been elected a foreign fellow of the 
Masarykova Akademie Prace, Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and a member of the 
Library Committee of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Professor 
Archibald visited various scientists at 
Prague in 1926.— Walter B. Cannon, 
George Higginson Professor of Physiology 
at the Harvard Medical School, has been 
elected a foreign honorary fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. — Charles 
Nevers Holmes has written a short sketch 
entitled ‘Martha at the Telephone,” 
which the Willis N. Bugbee Company of 
Syracuse, N.Y., has published in its series 
of Popular Monologues. — Frank S. Gil- 
key, who has taught in the Medford public 
schools since 1897, most of that time as 
submaster of the high school, has been 
appointed head master of that school. — 
David Townsend has resigned his position 
as Commanding Officer of the Soldiers’ 
Home, Jol nson City, Tenn., and has re- 
tired from all active work for the present. 
His address is 1308 Winsor Avenue, Bristol, 
Tenn. — Robert H. Hallowell was elected 
president of Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind. -—- Arthur 
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Kuhn is executive secretary of the Utah 
Manufacturers’ Association, 419 Kearns 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 
Changes of address: S. E. Badger, 105 
Halsted Street, East Orange, New Jersey; 
James F. Lynch, 165 Broadway, New 
York City; H. A. Cassebeer, 420 Park 
Avenue, New York City. — A dinner of 
the New York members of the Class was 
held on Friday evening, November 21, 
1930, at the Riding Club, New York City. 
There were 42 men present. The com- 
mittee in charge of the dinner was as fol- 
lows: Linzee Blagden, Joseph N. Blye, 
Alfred Borden, Charles Boucher, Lyman 
T. Dyer, E. V. Frothingham, John A. 
Gade, Frederick S. Hoppin, Francis 
Mason, Vernon Munroe, Frank R. Outer- 
bridge, Wilson M. Powell. The dinner 
was informal and there was a general dis- 
cussion on plans for the Thirty-Fifth 
Reunion. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scairs, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

Herman M. Adler, M.D. and A.M. 
(Columbia) ’01, is Professor of Psychiatry 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. His address is 2525 Rose Walk, 
Berkeley, or, the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, 
Berkeley — John M. Boutwell, S.B. ’98, 
S.M. ’99, formerly chairman of the Utah 
Section of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, has been made chair- 
man of the scholarship committee of that 
section, and also chairman of a special 
committee to investigate and make recom- 
mendations as to the establishment of a 
State Geological Survey in Utah. He is 
chairman of a sub-committee of the ex- 
excutive committee of the Salt Lake 
Counci! of the Boy Scouts of America 
charged with an analysis of the work of 
the Council; and vice-chairman of the 
Salt Lake Motor Safety League. — Karl 


.De Laittre, vice-president of the National 
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Chamber for the Northwestern Division, 
presided at the opening general session of 
the Northwestern States Regional Traffic 
and Aviation Conference, held at Minne- 
apolis, November 7 and 8. The conference 
was called by the Nationa] Chamber and 
was held in codperation with the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association, 
the St. Paul Association of Commerce, the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. De Laittre outlined the 
interest of business organizations in 
traffic and aviation. — William Evarts 
Field’s address is c, ‘o Gilmour, Rothery & 
Company, 40 Broad Street, Boston. — 
Henry Wilder Foote, A.M. 00, S.T.B. ’02, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Belmont, is the author of a book entitled 
Robert Felke: Colonial Portrait Painter, 
recently published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. — N. Penrose Hallowell is a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company. — Jonathan Balcom Hay- 
ward's address is Mutual Home Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. — Virgil M. Hillyer, head 
master of the Calvert School, Baltimore, 
has written an article, “‘“A Balanced Diet 
in Children’s Reading,” which was pub- 
lished in the October 25 issue of the 
Publishers’ Weekly.— Owen Benjamin 
Huntsman’s address is 1175 Park Av- 
enue, New York City. — Napoleon Bona- 
parte Marshall’s address is 229 West 
135th Street, New York City. — David 
Eaton Mitchell's address is 800 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. —G. 
Harold Noyes is the father of Harold B. 
Noyes, '24, and John L. Noyes, ’34. — 
Drake Thorndyke Perry’s address is 1945 
East 97th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
Frank Bailey Rowell’s address is 135 Dale 
Street, Waltham. — Wilhelm Segerblom, 
head of the Department of Chemistry at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, was one of the 
five speakers who took part in a Sym- 


posium on Qualifications of Chemistry. 
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Teachers, held recently in Cincinnati 
before the Division of Chemical Educa- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
He spoke on the qualifications of chemistry 
teachers in secondary schools. — Stephen 
W. Sleeper, former president of the Bos- 
ton Real Estate Exchange, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards for a three-year term. 
During the past year he served as third 
vice president of the Association. — 
Albert A. Sprague has been appointed 
executive chairman of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce’s Committee for 
Prevention and Punishment of Crime. — 
Archibald G. Thacher, LL.B. ’06, ree 
cently returned to this country after 
spending the summer abroad. — Francis 
M. Weld’s address is now 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. — Harold Tredway 
White’s address is now 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


1898 
Pavt V. Bacon, See. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

Amyas Ames, ’28, son of Oakes Ames, 
A.M.’99, Professor of Botany at Harvard, 
was married last June to Miss Evelyn 
Ingeborg Perkins, daughter of Professor 
and Mrs. Henry A. Perkins of Hartford, 
Conn. — Hugh Bancroft, LL.B. ’01, is 
again commodore of the Cohasset Yacht 
Club, of which James Dean, 97, is vices 
commodore. — A son was born at Van- 
couver, B.C., October 23, to Frederick 
L. Beecher and Ethel M. (Wilkinson) 
Beecher. — Roger S. Boardman and 
Mrs. Boardman spent last summer 
abroad — Henry D. Bushnell has a son, 
Daniel, who graduated last June from 
Blair Academy, where he was captain of 
the hockey and tennis teams. — The en- 
gagement of Hubert L. Carter's son, 
James R. Carter, °29, to Miss Juliet 
Greene, daughter of Mrs. Bertram Greene, 
of Boston, has been announced. — Fred- 
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erick T. Case, A.M. 00, LL.B. °01, made 
his headquarters at the New York Har- 
yard Club during the past summer. — 
Frank R. Cooper’s address is Lock 
Drawer 172, Fort Fairfield, Me. — Philip 
S. Dalton and his family spent last sum- 
mer at their summer home at West Chop. 
— The two sons of Richard Dutton, M.D. 
’01, are now students in Harvard College. 
The older, Robert Dutton, is a member 
of the senior class and last year played 
on the university basketball team. The 
younger son, David P. Dutton, who is in 
the junior class, was a member of the win- 
ning intramural football team last year. 
— John W. Edmunds has a grandson, 
John Winthrop Adams, who was born 
April 5, 1929, to John Adams and Jane 
(Edmunds) Adams. — Granville D. Ed- 
wards, A.M. ’99, is a member of the 
American Oriental Society, the Social 
Science Society of Pi Gamma Mu, the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, the Association of Teachers of 
Religion, and the National Geographic 
Society. — W. L. W. Field, A.M. (hon.) 
*24, head master of Milton Academy was 
the princiap] speaker at the graduation 
exercises at Belmont Hill School last June. 
— Herbert I. Foster spent his vacation 
last summer fishing in the Thousand 
Islands and in Canada. — Wentworth L. 
Harrington’s oldest daughter, Evelyn, 
graduated from Mt. Holyoke College last 
June. — T. Mitchell Hastings has a son, 
T. Mitchell Hastings, Jr., who is a mem- 
ber of the present sophomore class in the 
Harvard Engineering School. — W. H. P. 
Hatch, A.M. ’99, Ph.D. 04, S.T.B. ’06, 
Professor of the Literature and Inter- 
pretation of the New Testament at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
has been elected a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. — Philip 
Hayward’s address is 20 Wall Street, 
Watsonville, Cal.— Donald M. Hill, 
LL.B. ’01, was the Democratic candidate 
for Congress from the 13th Massachu- 
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setts District. — Miriam Clarke Hinman, 
wife of George W. Hinman, died on Sep- 
tember 29. In addition to her husband, 
she is survived by a daughter, who is a 
member of the class of 1931 in Wellesley 
College, and three sons, one of whom is 
George R. Hinman, ’34.— Reginald S. 
Huidekoper spent last summer fishing in 
Nova Scotia. — The engagement of James 
Hazen Hyde to Countess Ella Matuschka, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin H. 
Walker, of Detroit, has been announced. 
— The engagement of Medora E. Gale, 
daughter of Harold A. Gale, M.D. ’01, to 
Frank R. Bowes, of Cambridge, has been 
announced. — Francis P. Garland, A.M. 
’99, recently returned to this country on 
the S.S. Bremen after a trip in Europe. — 
George A. Giles has a granddaughter, 
Susan Giles Kedian. — Charles R. Keene, 
’28, son of Charles H. Keene, M.D. ’02, is 
with the City Bank-Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. His daughter, 
Marjorie Louise, is a member of the junior 
class in Wellesley College. — The mar- 
riage of Jeanie Noyes Kerns (Smith) ’29, 
daughter of Shirley K. Kerns, to George 
M. Wheeler, M.B.A. °25, A.B. (Yale) ’23, 
has been announced. — Lemuel C. Kim- 
ball, Jr., has changed his address to 3158 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
William O. Kimball made a trip to the 
Pacific Coast during the past summer. — 
Arthur T. Legg, M.D. ’00, has moved his 
office to the Longwood Medical Building, 
319 Longwood Avenue, Boston. — W. B. 
Lloyd, LL.B. ’02, spent the past summer 
traveling in Europe with his family. — 
Maj.-Gen. Edward L. Logan, LL.B. ’00, 
was chief marshal of the Boston Tercen- 
tenary Parade on September 17, and 
Philip S. Dalton, ’98, was his aide. Logan, 
who is presiding judge of the South Boston 
district court, has been appointed by 
Mayor Curley of Boston, manager of the 
White Fund. He will be responsible for 
the management of numerous properties 
which comprise the bequest to the city 
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made by the late George Robert White, 
whose will provided that the income from 
the properties could be used for municipal 
purposes. — W. Holbrook Lowell, M.D. 
02, has a son, W. H. Lowell, Jr., who is a 
member of the sophomore class in Bow- 
doin College, and a daughter who gradu- 
ated from Vassar College in 1929. — 
Horace F. Lunt’s eldest daughter, Cor- 
nelia, graduated from Antioch College 
last June, and his second daughter, Caro- 
lyn Irene, entered that college this fall. — 
Alfred J. Marshall, A.M. ’02, has four 
sons — Alfred, aged twelve; Edward, aged 
eight; Frank, aged five; and Richard, who 
is a year and a half old. — Herman Lee 
Meader died at New York City, Febru- 
ary 14, 1930. He was a well-known archi- 
tect in New York City, where he had 
drawn the plans for several important 
buildings, and was also an operator in 
real estate. He was keenly interested in 
yachting. He was born at New Orleans, 
December 21, 1874, the son of Herman 
F. L. and Susanne L. (Equen) Meader. 
Before entering Harvard, he studied at 
Soule College, New Orleans. — Albert 
Mehlinger, Law ’98-00, has moved his 
offices from the Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing to 904 Wendell Phillips Building, 
115 Chauncy Street, Boston. — F. Maur- 
ice Newton and Mrs. Newton spent the 
past summer motoring through the 
archeological country of New Mexico and 
the National Parks of the North and 
West. — Frederic H. Packard, M.D. ’02, 
who recently retired as superintendent of 
the McLean Hospital at Waverley, is 
living at 25 Gregory Street, Marblehead. 
— Percy F. Parsons has changed his ad- 
dress to 61 Glenwood Avenue, Suite 408, 
East Orange, N.J. — Charles C. Payson, 
who has been for two years a broker with 
the Boston office of Alexander Sprunt & 
Son, Inc., cotton, of Wilmington, N.C., 
and Houston, Tex., formed on Septem- 
ber 1 a corporation, Payson & Smith, Inc., 
to take over the New England agency of 
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Sprunt & Son and do a general cotton 
brokerage business. — Col. John R. 
Procter, who spent last summer in Foun- 
tainebleau, France, will pass the winter in 
Paris, where his address is care of the 
Bankers Trust Company. — Ruth Ray- 
nolds, daughter of Hallett Raynolds, died 
at E] Paso, Tex., on August 18. — Rich- 
ard W. Sulloway of Franklin, N.H., has 
been elected a member of the council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. — Jo- 
seph L. Valentine’s son, John W. Val- 
entine, 29, was married July 10, 1930, to 
Miss Jean Purcell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Purcell, of Chicago. — 
Eliot Wadsworth, A.M. ’99, former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and now 
a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, has been selected by President 
Hoover to go to Santo Domingo on a 
special mission. He wil] study economic 
conditions there and confer with Domini- 
can officials with a view toward aiding re- 
construction work after the recent hurri- 
cane in that country. — William H. 
Wheelock’s son, Morgan Dix Wheelock, is 
a member of the present senior class in 
Harvard College. — Henry D. Whit- 
field’s son, John H. Whitfield, ’27, is a 
corpora] in the 122d Connecticut Cavalry. 
— Matthew P. Whittall has a grand- 
daughter, Deborah Heywood, who was 
born over a year ago to Richard Heywood 
and Betsey (Whittall) Heywood. — The 
recent issue of the College Annual of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College was dedicated to Benjamin F. 
Williams, assistant head of English at 
that institution, as “one who has brought 
to us the culture and ideals of New 
England.” — “Gallant Fox,” a_ horse 
owned by William Woodward, A.M. ’99, 
LL.B. ’01, won the Preakness race, the 
Kentucky Derby, and practically every 
race in which he was entered last year. 
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1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State Street, Boston 

The following children of the Class 
have recently been married: Lieutenant 
Thomas H. Robbins, Jr., the Class Baby, 
to Barbara Little, November 19, 1930; 
Almon Goodwin Cooke, son of Carleton S. 
Cooke to Mary Krisman Munroe, Sep- 
tember 8, 1930; William G. Morse, Jr., to 
Katrina Hitchcock, September 9, 1930; 
Seth Caldwell Hetherington, stepson of 
Clarke Thomson, to Carmita de Sohns 
Bartlett, October 18, 1930; Janetta 
McCook Whitman, daughter of Malcolm 
D. Whitman to Douglas Batchelder 
Lewis, September 20, 1930.— The fol- 
lowing are officials of Harvard Clubs in 
various parts of the country: Otis J. Carl- 
ton, president, Harvard Club of Haver- 
hill; Dr. T. Wood Clarke, vice-president, 
Harvard Club of Utica; B. H. Dibblee, 
president, Harvard Club of San Fran- 
cisco; Edward B. Lee, president, Harvard 
Club of Western Pennsylvania; A. C. 
Spalding, vice-president, Harvard Club 
of Lowell; F. B. Taylor, secretary and 
treasurer, Harvard Club of Hingham; 
H. S. Thompson, treasurer, Harvard 
Club of Concord as well as treasurer of 
the New England Division of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs. — The following 
sons of 99 are in the Class of 1934 at 
Harvard: Lawrence P. Baldwin, John T. 
Blackwell, Edwin D. Brooks, Jr., Ar- 
thur F. Chace, Jr., Abram T. Collier 2nd, 
E. B. Davis, Jr., James T. Dennison, 
James M. Estabrook, Mark Hyman, Jr., 
Edward B. Lee, Jr., William Morris, 
John T. G. Nichols 3rd, F. R. Nource, Jr., 
Wallace L. Pierce, John T. Quinby, 
Francis B. Richardson, Maxwell Savage, 
Jr., David D. Tiffany, P. M. Tucker, Jr., 
John Ware, Jr. — Richardson has had to 
leave college on account of illness; he had 
good marks at the hour examination. — 
William L. Barnard’s address is now 
17 Warwick Road, Brookline. — Samuel 
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H. Batchelder was married to Mrs. Grace 
C. Brooks, July 3, 1930, acquiring at the 
same time a new stepson, John F. Brooks 
born May 2, 1919. — Horatio Bigelow has 
reported five grandchildren, now equaling 
W. Parker Straw. — Alexander Cochrane, 
son of F. Douglas Cochrane, is a freshman 
at the University of Vermont. — Henry 
James’s life of President Eliot has re- 
cently been published. — Thomas W. 
Griggs died at Davenport, Iowa, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1930.—F. L. W. Richardson 
retired from the practice of architecture 
on November 1, 1930. — Willet C. Roper, 
Jr., has been elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
Harvard. — John H. Sherburne has writ- 
ten a chapter on “ Massachusetts in the 
World War” for the fifth volume of Com- 
monwealth History of Massachusetts, ed- 
ited by Professor A. B. Hart. — Peter 
Morton Whitman, son of C. Morton 
Whitman, has been appointed manager 
of the Harvard football team for 1931. — 
Robert M. Wernaer was married to Mrs. 
Maud May Parker, June 7, 1930, and 
thereby acquired two stepsons and a step- 
daughter as well as three grandchildren. 


1900 


ArtTHUR DriInKWATER, Sec. 

993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
A dinner of the Class was held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on November 7. 
About thirty men attended. John Hawes 
presided and remarks were made by 
Trainer, Danker, Bond, and Chadbourne. 
A film was shown describing ““How to 
Keep Your Children Well,” a subject in 
which Hawes is much interested. An- 
other film was shown of the Harvard-Yale 
football game of 1929.— N. F. Ayer is 
president of the Harvard Club of Boston. 
— Margarett E. Barnum, daughter of 
H. W. Barnum, was married September 
15, 1930, to Charles S. Conklin, Harvard 
1929. — J. D. Barney is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Harvard Medical 
School. —S. H. Becker is a director of 
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Marine National Exchange Bank and of 
Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. — Conrad Bell, 
Jr., son of C. Bell, was married September 
27, 1929, to Roberta Burbridge. — Ayres 
Boal, Jr., son of A. Boal, was married 
September 27, 1930, to Frances Marietta 
Ellison. — P. P. Chase is a member of the 
Faculty of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education; his daughter, Mary Dix- 
well Chase, is a freshman at Radcliffe. 
—M. Churchill has been promoted to 
brigadier-general on the retired list; 
his business address is 565 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y.— M. Davis is chair- 
man of the preliminary gifts committee 
of the Community Chest Campaign 
in Tacoma, Wash. — D. Drake taught 
at the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; he is on the editorial 
board of the new international review, 
Forum Philosophicum, published in Leip- 
sic. — A. Drinkwater has been elected 
secretary of the Association of HARVARD 
GrapvuaAtes MaGazinE and a member 
of its Council.— Eda Marie Dunstan, 
daughter of J. $. Dunstan, was married 
June 25, 1930, to Ichabod T. Williams, 
Harvard, 1930. — O. D. Evans was on the 
faculty of the summer school at Penn 
State; he has a grandson, Roger Jackson 
Evans Jr., born October 31, 1930. — 
A. F. Gotthold has moved his law office 
to 52 Williams Street, New York. — 
Charles Lewis Harding, Jr., son of C. L. 
Harding, was married October 31, 1930, 
to Marie Parish.— A. Hasbrouck has 
been promoted from major to colonel on 
the retired list of the United States Army. 
— J. B. Hawes, 2nd, has written, Tall/:s 


on Tuberculosis with Patients and their 


Friends, to be published in the spring by 
Houghton Mifflin Company; he is con- 
sultant in diseases of the chest for the 
Beth Israel Hospital and has been for ten 
years president of Boston Tuberculosis 


Association. — F. L. Higginson was mar- 
ried October 9, 1930, to Aileen Muriel 
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Johnstone. —R. S$. Holland has pub- 
lished The Dauntless Company (Century); 


he was recently elected a member of the 
board of managers of Philadelphia City 
Institute and of the board of directors of 
the Wayne Library, Wayne, Pa. —I. S. 
Kahn is secretary of the Harvard Club of 
San Antonio, Texas. — W. Lichtenstein 
was general secretary of the organization 
committee for the Bank for International 
Settlements throughout the Baden-Baden 
Conference last year; he is executive sec- 
retary of First National Bank of Chicago 
and secretary of Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of Federal Reserve Board. — E. F. 
Loughlin is secretary of the Harvard Club 
of Concord, Mass. — A. G. Mason is an 
associate of Ralph Harrington Doane, 
architect and engineer, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. — C. H. Morrill writes, 
“One son a junior and one a freshman.” 
—W. Phillips has been appointed by 
President Hoover unemployment regional 
commissioner for New England; his home 
is now at 17 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. — W. G. Phippen is president of 
the Harvard Club of the North Shore. — 
R. Pulitzer is on a scientific expedition in 
Africa for the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — W. E. Skillings is managing 
director of the Fashion Coordination 
Bureau, a subsidiary of Calkins & Holden, 
247 Park Avenue, New York City. — 
W. B. Swinford is presdient of the Har- 
vard Club of Norman, Okla.—F. B. 
Talbot has published Treatment of Epi- 
lepsy (The MacMillan Company). — 
G. A. Towns, for many years professor at 
Atlanta University, is now teaching at 
Fort Valley High and Industrial School, 
Fort Valley, Ga. — F. DeW. Washburn is 
Associate Professor of real estate at 
Harvard. — J. O. Watson is secretary of 
the Harvard Club of Fairmont, W. Va. — 
R. H. Watson has been elected vice- 
president of Carnegie Steel Company; his 
business address is Carnegie Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — H. W. Welch has a 
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grandchild, Edward Holcomb Welch, Jr., 
born October 8, 1930. — E. E. Wheeler 
had in Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MAGAZINE 
for December, 1929, an article “States- 
manship in Business: A Striking In- 
stance,” an account of the business prin- 
ciples of Walter S. Gifford, Harvard ’05. 
— C.R. Woods has severed his connection 
with Frank W. Hunt and Company; his 
address is Concord Street, Holliston. — 
Addresses: W. H. Armstrong, (home) 
13 North Prospect Street, Amherst; P. 
Barry, (home) 5 Craigie Circle, Cam- 
bridge; E. D. Bond, (business) 111 No. 
49th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Buxton, (business) 171 Tremont Street, 
Boston; J. H. Cabot, (home) Vineyard 
Haven, (business) 2 Marlborough Street, 
Boston; E. C. Carter, (home) 215 East 
72d Street, New York City; A. A. Cobb, 
1500 Unitah Avenue, Lakeland, Fila.; 
D. Estes, (home) 15 Lanark Road, Brook- 
line; D. Farrington, (business) c/o Win- 
slow, Lanier & Co., 49 Wall Street, New 
York City; J. L. Givan, 491 Oradell Av- 
enue, Oradell, N.J.; F. R. Greene, Pot- 
tersville; R. C. Hatch, (home) Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Boston; T. R. Hawley, 
(home) 735 West Onondaga Street, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., (business) 442 Warren Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; E. B. Hilliard, New- 
castle School, Mt. Kisco, N.Y.; W. L. 
Holt, (home) 14 Western Avenue, 
Augusta, Me.; I. S. Kahn, (home) 111 
Paseo Encinal, San Antonio, Tex.; F. S. 
Lane, (business) 328 Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma, Wash.; J. E. Lodge, (home) 
Nahant; W. Morse, (business) 201 Com- 
mercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. F. Porter, (home) 31 Burrill Avenue, 
Lynn; H. G. Robinson, (business) 40 
Washington Street, Auburn, N.Y.; R. A. 
Sanborn, 30 Williston Road, Brookline; 
E. J. Sanderson, (home) 14 Roanoke 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain; A. H. Shearer, 
(business) Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; T. B. Shertzer, (home) 127 West 
70th Street, New York City; E. Spalding, 
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(home) 418 Beacon Street, Boston; C. H. 
Taylor, 225 Covington Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; N. W. Tilton, (home) 277 Park 
Avenue, New York City; G. A. Towns, 
(home) 594 University Place, N.W. 


Deaths 


Major William Barber, died October 25, 
1930, at Boston. Ralph Cheever Dun- 
ning, died July 3, 1930, at Neuilly, France. 


1901 
JosEPH O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

Preliminary plans for the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the Class to be held in June, 
1931, have been announced to the Class. 
The big event of the reunion will be a trip 
to New London to see the Harvard-Yale 
boat races. The Class will leave Boston 
at five o'clock on Thursday, June 18, 
reaching New London early the next 
morning and returning Friday night, 
June 19, after the varsity races, arriving 
in Boston early Saturday morning. On 
Wednesday, June 17, the Class will meet 
for lunch and for the Harvard-Yale base- 
ball game. In the evening there will be a 
Class dinner for the men and a dinner for 
the ladies at the same hour, and on Com- 
mencement Day there will be a lunch for 
the men in the Yard and luncheon at some 
country club for the wives and children. 
The big number on the program, however, 
is the trip to New London on the specially 
chartered steamer. Already many ac- 
ceptances have been received, and the 
time promises to be one of the best 
reunions the Class has ever held. — 
Thomas H. Reed, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan and 
lecturer on Government at Harvard for 
the second half of the academic year 
1929-30, led the round table conference 
on “The Administration of Public Busi- 
ness,” at the fourth annual Institute of 
Public Affairs, held at the University of 
Virginia from August 3 to 16. Professor 
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Reed recently received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. from the University of 
Brussels in recognition of his work on the 
literature, history, and government of 
Brussels. — Henry L. Shattuck delivered 
an address at the Institute of Public 
Affairs, at the University of Virginia in 
August, 1930, entitled “‘The Administra- 
tion and the Legislature.” This address 
was printed in the Harrard Alumni Bul- 
letin on October 9. Shattuck has been for 
many years a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives and retired 
only because he felt that his duties as 
Treasurer of Harvard College would not 
permit him to give adequate attention to 
his legislative work. During most of his 
service in the legislature he was chairman 
of the important House Committee on 
Ways and Means. — Walter Channing 
has been elected president of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange. — Alexander H. 
Rice, Professor of Latin at Boston Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Virgil: the Man and 
the Poet” at Westbrook Seminary and 
Junior College, Portland, Me., in October. 
— William B. Wheelwright is the New 
England representative for the Seaman 
Paper Company of Chicago and New 
York, with offices at 185 Summer Street, 
Boston. — The address of Erich C. Stern 
is 229 East Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.— The address of Ralph 
Everett Lee is care of Standard Brands, 
Inc., 595 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. —Sydney Archibald Holyoke is 
now at 2968 N. Farwell Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.— The address of Rufus 
Welles Dibble is c/o Wright, Slade & Co., 
Franklin Street, Boston. — The address 
of Huntington Adams is 52 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2, England. — Charles 
Morgan Rotch is now at 10 Post Office 
Square, Room 1322, Boston. — George 
Gilbert Whitney is now at 3013 44th 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. — The 
address of Frank Ellsworth Elliott is 
2506 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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— The address of Eliot Thwing Putnam 
is Blue Hill Avenue, Readville. — Max 
Asher Ratshesky is now at 466 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. — The address 
of Henry William Yates is 131 S. 39th 
Street, Omaha, Neb. — Charles Albert 
Peters is head of the Peters Press at 362 
Tremont Street, Boston. — The address 
of Waddill Catchings is Chrysler Building, 
New York City. — William T. Reid, Jr., 
is with Dillon, Read & Co., 75 Federal 
Street, Boston. — Walter Hunnewell, Ed- 
ward J. Samson, and R. M. H. Harper are 
with Jackson & Curtis, 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston.— Charles W. Locke’s 
daughter, Sally Holyoke Locke, was mar- 
ried on October 30, 1930, to John H. 
Ffolliot. — Alice Creamer Ives, daughter 
of F. Manley Ives, was married October 
11, 1930, to Robert M. Whittemore, °29, 
son of Frank B. Whittemore, °96.— 
Benjamin F. Nourse and Corey C. Bray- 
ton attended the meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Harvard Club in August in honor of 
William Cameron Forbes, ’92, Ambas- 
sador to Japan. — Roger Hallowell and 
Charles C. Cunningham are candidates 
for center on the Harvard University 
football team, and Sumner Putnam is 
candidate for quarterback. — Corey C. 
Brayton, accompanied by his son Corey C. 
Brayton, Jr., °31, made a six months’ 
trip last winter and spring through South 
America in the interests of the American 
Manganese Steel Company. Their work 
covered in particular the north coast oil 
regions and the west coast mining regions. 
They did considerable flying, including 
the stretch from Santiago over the Andes 
to Buenos Aires, and returned via the 
east coast. — Francis Baldwin Anderson 
died in Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 17, 
1930. He was born on November 9, 1878, 
at Cincinnati. On August 1, 1901, he 
married Soldi Matier. 
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1902 
Frank M. SawTEtt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

About forty classmates living in Greater 
Boston attended an informal Class dinner 
at the Harvard Club on December 10, 
1930. After dinner we attended a Club 
lecture given by Bruce Bairnsfather in 
Harvard Hall. — Robert J. Bulkley, A.M. 
06, candidate on the Democratic ticket, 
was elected on November 4, U.S. Senator 
from Ohio. Bulkley’s success has caused 
him to be prominently mentioned in-the 
press of the country as a possibility for the 
Democratic nomination for President in 
1932. — Austin Fox’s new address is 
15 East 82d Street, New York City. — 
William F. Chase is a member of the 
banking firm of R. L. Day and Company, 
of Boston, and also a director of Day 
Trust Company. — John H. Ellis’s resi- 
dence address is 134 Middlesex Road, 
Brookline. 


1904 

Epwarp A. Tart, See. 

1 Federal Street, Boston 

Notices have been mailed of an informal 
gathering of the Boston contingent of the 
Class to be held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, on Wednesday night, December 
10. — Robert E. Marshall, rector of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Dorchester, 
has received a call to the Church of Our 
Redeemer, Lexington. He has been 
rector of the Dorchester Church since 
1928 and was previously for six years 
rector and head master of Holderness 
School, the Episcopal Church School of 
the diocese of New Hampshire. — Frank- 
lin Roosevelt has been reélected Governor 
of New York by an overwhelming major- 
ity. — William Wadsworth, who for the 
past year has been with the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, has been 
elected one of its assistant trust officers. 
— Cecil Barnes’s home address is now 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il]. — 





Gerald A. Bramwell, who for many years 
has lived in Boston, has moved to New 
York and is living at 25 Sutton Place. 
He is still treasurer of American Felt 
Company, the head office of which com- 
pany was moved a year ago from Boston 
to New York. — Angus D. Estabrook’s 
home address is 2555 Habersham Road, 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. — Nicholas Feld has 
left Vicksburgh, Miss., and is now at 
4304 Lee Avenue, Little Rock, Ark. — 
Herbert M. Hale is now located at Room 
905 Washington Avenue Building, De- 
troit, Mich.— Willard Helburn has 
moved to 33 Lexington Avenue, Cam- 
bridge. — Silas W. Howland is a member 
of the firm of Guggenheim Brothers, 120 
Broadway, New York City. — Theodore 
G. Meier has moved from Los Angeles to 
Laguna Beach, Cal., where he is in charge 
of the development of the properties of 
Joseph S. Thurston & Skidmore Brothers. 
— Abbott Payson Usher has moved to 
Fletcher Road, Belmont.—Sidney A. 
Gunn has written in collaboration with 
Nancy Byrd Turner, the wel!-nown Vir- 
ginian author, a life of George Washing- 
ton’s mother. It is called The Mother of 
George Washington, and is published by 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell, Inc., in associ- 
ation with Dodd, Mead & Co. — Nor- 
man S. McKendrick is the author of a 
sketch of the life of William Stearns 
Davis, ’00, which appeared in the June 
number of the Harvarp GRADUATES’ 
Maacazine. — Harold C. Chapin and 
Pauline E. (Durfee) Chapin have a son, 
John Whitney Chapin, born May 8. — 
David A. and Mrs. McCabe have a 
daughter, Anne Lucie McCabe, born 
October 2. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
F. Delano Putnam has been appointed 
by Governor Allen Special Justice of the 
Boston Municipal Court. Putnam at one 
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time filled the office of Assistant Attorney- 
General of the State of Massachusetts. — 
George Trotter Van Antwerp was mar- 
ried on November 6, 1930, to Miss Gwen- 
dolen Scarrett in Salem. They have gone 
to Europe for a short honeymoon, and 
plan to reside in Salem on their return. — 
There is a group of most enthusiastic 
classmates who meet periodically in 
Chicago for luncheon. If any member of 
1905 contemplates going to Chicago at 
any time, let him write or telegraph W. O. 
Batchelder at the University Club, 
Chicago, who will be glad to arrange a 
special luncheon and entertainment. — 
The little booklet called Highlights of Our 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion, which was written 
by Palfrey Perkins and T. P. Smith, has 
been very well received. If any one failed 
to get a copy he may get one from the 
Secretary. — Victor Oscar Pfeiffer died 
on September 8, 1930. — The Secretary 
would be glad to be informed of any sons 
of classmates who have entered Harvard 
College this year. — Erland F. Fish has 
been appointed by Governor Allen as 
Major-General in charge of the Twenty- 
Sixth Division of the National Guards. 
For the past twenty-one years Fish has 
been connected with the National Guard 
of this State. He served on the Mexican 
Border in 1916, went overseas with the 
101st Field Artillery in 1917, and served 
as Lieutenant, Captain, and Major. He 
took part in engagements at Chemin des 
Dames sector, Toul sector, Aisne-Marne 
offensive, Saint-Mihiel offensive, Treyon 
sector, and Meuse-Argonne offensive. In 
1920 he was made Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 101st Field Artillery, and later ad- 
vanced to the rank of Colonel. He was 
again promoted to  bBrigadier-General 
commanding the 5lst Field Artillery 
Brigade. — On November 7 the Boston 
classmates held a smoker at the Harvard 
Club. Unfortunately the Class president 
was unable to be there, hut in spite of his 
absence we had a very fine time. H. P. 








Johnson showed moving pictures of the 
Class reunion in June. These pictures 
are available for other Class meetings 
when they may be desired. 


1907 


Setu T. Gano, Sec. 

712 Sears Building, 199 Washington St., Boston 

A second son and third child, Fleming 
Seton Austin, was born on September 13 
to George L. Austin and Dorothy (Flem- 
ing) Austin, of Hartford, Conn. — 
George W. Bailey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Massachusetts Ama- 
teur Radio Association. He is Massa- 
chusetts route manager for the Amateur 
Radio Relay League. — Bay E. Estes is 
treasurer of the Casco Mercantile Trust 
Company, 475 Congress Street, Portland, 
Me. — A third child and first daughter 
Eleanor Elizabeth Early, was born 
August 28 to John Early and Sarah 
(Washburn) Early. — Griffith C. Evans, 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at the 
Rice Institute, is the author of a book 
entitled A Mathematical Introducticn to 
Economics, recently published by the 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. He is 
also the author of two books published 
by the American Mathematical Society — 
Functicnals and their Applications, 1918, 
and The Logarithmic Potential, 1927. — 
Leland Harrison has resigned as U.S. 
Minister to Uruguay, and has been ap- 
pointed chief of the International Rela- 
tions Division of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. — Theodore H. Wilson has resigned 
as principal of St. Johnsbury, Vt., Acad- 
emy to become president of the Chevy 
Chase School, Washington, D.C. The 
latter institution is a junior school for 
girls. Wilson succeeds, as president, 
Frederic E. Farrington, 94, who died 
June 1, 1910. Wilson has been principal 
of St. Johnsbury Academy since 1920. He 
was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry in 1910 and from 1908 to 1911 was 
assistant Director of student Christian 
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work at Union Theological Seminary. He 
was principal of the Union School of Re- 
ligion, New York City, in 1910-11; asso- 
ciate pastor of the First Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J., in 1911-12; pastor of a church 
in Skowhegan, Me., from 1912 to 1915; 
and at Olivet, Mich., from 1916 to 1918. 
During the next two years he was Profes- 
sor of Religion at Olivet College and in 
1918-19 served as president of that insti- 
tution. — W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor 
of Education at Swarthmore College, has 
been appointed Director of Education in 
the Indian Service as the result of passing 
with the highest rank the competitive 
examinations for the office recently held 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Ryan was from 1912 to 1920 editor and 
specialist in vocational education with 
the U.S. Bureau of Education. He re- 
signed to become educational editor of the 
New York Evening Post, and continued 
as such until his appointment to Swarth- 
more. He is widely known for his work on 
educational surveys. In 1916 he was the 
specialist in vocational education and 
statistics on the survey of education in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada; in 
1926 he served as the staff member for 
secondary education on the survey of the 
schools of Porto Rico; and later he served 
on the commission which made a survey 
of education in the Virgin Islands at the 
request of the Navy Department. He has 
also made many surveys of local educa- 
tional systems in this country and of 
private and mission schools. From 1915 
to 1918 he was secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and 
served as president of that organization 
in 1926. He was for many years a member 
of the editorial council of the National 
Education Association, and from 1921 to 
1927 was associate editor of School and 
Society. In 1927, he was the American 
Delegate from the Progressive Education 
Association to the world conference on 
education at Locarno, Switzerland, and is 


now chairman of the International Exam- 
inations Enquiry set up as one of the 
results of the conference.— Paul R. 
Temple has been appointed head master 
of the Tamalpais School, San Rafael, 
Cal. He was for many years an instructor 
at the Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
— Oliver C. Wagstaff, assistant vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Company, 
New York City, has been made head of 
the office of the company which will be 
opened this month in the New York 
Central Building, Park Avenue, New 
York City. — Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., 
was married November 18, to Mrs. Vivian 
Wessell Cochrane, widow of A. Lynde 
Cochrane, °93.— George C. Welch is 
with the Columbus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. He has a second 
daughter, Louis Jackson Welch, who was 
born January 10, 1929.— New ad- 
dresses: E. Russell Andrews, 227 Rawson 
Road, Brookline; Henry LeMoyne, 
R.F.D. 1, Hagerman, Idaho. 
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Leon M. Litt e, See. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 

Leslie O. Cummings, A.M. ’11, Ed.D. 
*21, formerly Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at Harvard, is now head of the 
newly established Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Buffalo, which 
field was formerly combined with psy- 
chology at that institution. His address 
is Edmund Hayes Hall, University of 
Buffalo, or 163 Audubon Drive, Snyder, 
N.Y. — Richard Warren is with the 
Norwalk Coa) & Supply Company, 108 
Water Street, South Norwalk, Conn. — 
Hathaway Watson has been admitted as 
a genera) partner in the firm of Norris & 
Kenly, members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. — Clarence C. 
Little, S.M. °12, S.D. ’14, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of Maine and of 
tLe University of Michigan, now director 
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of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Lab- 
oratory for cancer research, Bar Harbor, 
Me., was married on September 1, to Miss 
Beatrice W. Johnson of Portland, Me. — 
Eliot G. Mears, M.B.A. 712, recently re- 
turned to this country with his family 
after spending fifteen months in western 
Asia and Europe, where he lectured under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The institutions 
at which he lectured included the univer- 
sities of Vienna, Stamboul, Jerusalem, 
Athens, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and 
the group of American Near-East colleges. 
He has resumed his duties as Professor of 
Geography and International Trade at 
the Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University, Cal.— The engagement of 
Charles L. Lanigan to Miss Abigail G. 
Bateman, of Lawrence, has been an- 
nounced. Lanigan is president and 
treasurer of the Lawrence Machine Com- 
pany and president of the Davis Foundry 
Company, both of Lawrence. — John R. 
Chapin, who is a partner in the firm of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, has been 
elected a governor of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America for a 
three-year term. — Charles P. Harring- 
ton was chairman of the summer session 
of Kent School, Kent, Conn., during the 
past summer. He is a member of the 
Faculty of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment at that school. The department has 
four instructors; the others are Richard 
M. Baker, 18, David A. Tirrell, °18, and 
William Worthington, °28.— A second 
daughter, Ann Livingston Loomis, was 
born on July 21, 1930, to Francis W. 
Loomis, A.M. °13, Ph.D. °17, and Edith 
(Smith) Loomis. — James L. Stoddard, 
M.D. °14, was married on October 17, to 
Miss Louise F. Churchill, daughter of 
Mrs. Richard Ray, Jr., of Brookline. 
Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard are living at 
148 Mason Terrace, Brookline. 
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1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

Joseph Lorenz married Katherine 
Broderick of New York City on Septem- 
ber 12, 1930.— New addresses are as 
follows: Edward Richmond Adams, 1 La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, IIl.; Stratford Bell 
Allen, 25 Huron Avenue, Cambridge; 
Willard Gilman Brackett, Jr., 98 Pinck- 
ney Street, Boston; Arthur Norman 
Herman, 1750 Grand Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City; John Flavel Hubbard, 
460 Huntington Avenue, Boston; Elmer 
Matthew Johnson, 22 Lawrence Street, 
Waltham; Paul Meyer Mazur, 1 William 
Street, New York City; Walter Leo Mc- 
Lean, 34 Codman Street, Dorchester; 
Clarence Jackson North, 3348 Tennyson 
Street, Chevy Chase, D.C.; Arthur Heath 
Onthank, International Magazine Com- 
pany, 919 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edward Dudley Tibbitts Pousland, 
Clark University, Worcester; Rev. Em- 
met Russell, Ashland, N.H.; Leonard 
Marshall Wright, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston; Raphael Vicario, 49 Westminster 
Street, Providence, R.1. 


1916 
WELts BLancuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

R. N. Williams, 2d, was married on 
October 2, to Miss Frances Gillmore, 
daughter of Gen. and Mrs. Quincy A. 
Gillmore, of New York City. — Thomas 
B. Buffum, Grad. ’19-20, has resigned as 
instructor in physics and chemistry at the 
Morristown, N.J., School and will enter 
business. — Eugene L. Ach’s address is 
3602 Washington Avenue, Cincinnati. — 
Loring W. Coleman is with the Chicago 
office of Morrison & Townsend, members 
of the New York, Chicago, and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges. Coleman’s business 
address is Room 1000, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. — Frederic S. Allen is no 
longer with the Chemical Bank & Trust 
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Company, except as a member of its 
board of directors. He is now a member 
of the firm of Appenzellar, Allen & Hill, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 55 Broadway, New York City. — 
A third daughter, Marcia Harriet Trynin, 
was born on October 16, to Ben S. Trynin 
and Libby (Jacobs) Trynin. 


OBITUARIES 


Kuno Francke 

Kuno Francke, Professor of the History 

of German Culture, Emeritus, and Honor- 
ary Curator of the Germanic Museum of 
Harvard University, died at his home in 
Cambridge on June 25, 1930, in his sev- 
enty-fifth year. He was born on Septem- 
ber 27, 1855, at Kiel, Germany. After 
preparatory studies at the Gymnasium of 
his native town, where he was, in his own 
words, “unfortunately a model pupil,” he 
attended the universities of Kiel, Berlin, 
Jena, and Munich, devoting himself to 
history, literature, and archeology. For 
some time after taking his degree in 1878 
he was co-editor of the Monumenta Ger- 
manie Historica, but according to his own 
statement, this work failed to satisfy him. 
Through Professor Ephraim Emerton, 
whom he had met as a student in Berlin 
some years before, he received in 1884 an 
invitation to come to Harvard for three 
years as Instructor in German, which he 
accepted apparently without hesitation. 
His instinct proved to be a trustworthy 
guide; in America he found the wider field 
which he had lacked in Germany, and a 
task worthy of his best powers, tirelessly 
expended through a long life. 

At Harvard he was given a free hand 
and encouraged to interpret his subject in 
the broadest possible sense, to include 
within his field everything connected 
with German culture — history, polities, 
philosophy, and art, no less than belles- 
lettres. This inclusiveness, which was 
later recognized in his title, characterized 
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his teaching from the beginning. It was 
his avowed purpose to present the na- 
tional development of Germany to his 
American students as an organic whole, 
which must be studied and understood as 
a unit. Cultural phenomena of the most 
varied aspects, pure literature, political 
and social tendencies, movements in the 
field of the fine arts, all were conceived as 
different manifestations of the same na- 
tional impulse. This synthetic approach 
to his subject found literary expression in 
his first important published work in Eng- 
lish, Social Forces in German Literature, 
which appeared in 1895, and has since 
passed through many editions. The same 
breadth of conception governs his treat- 
ment of the subject in German, Die Kul- 
turwerte der deutschen Literatur in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, on the third, 
unfinished volume of which he was engaged 
up to the time of his death. It is also the 
consistent point of view of all his smaller 
books, essays, and public addresses. 

As the indispensable organ of instruc- 
tion in a field so broadly conceived, Pro- 
fessor Francke formed the plan of bringing 
together a collection of reproductions of 
representative works of German plastic 
art, both sculpture and architecture. The 
development of this idea and its culmina- 
tion in the present Germanic Museum are 
described in his little volume of reminis- 
cences, Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika (re- 
viewed in this magazine, June, 1930). 
After his retirement from his chair in 1917 
he retained his active interest in the Mu- 
seum, and was regularly to be found in his 
office there when the state of his health did 
not prevent it. Together with the re- 
cently established Kuno Francke Profes- 
sorship of the History of German Art and 
Culture, it is a worthy and fitting monu- 
ment to him and his work at Harvard. 

It would be difficult to imagine a man 
better fitted by temperament and abilities 
than Professor Francke to realize his high 
ideal of his function as the interpreter of 
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German culture to Harvard students, and 
beyond that narrower circle, to the whole 
American people. Had it been necessary, 
his native tact and modesty, together 
with a sense of humor, would have saved 
him from the pitfalls into which some of 
the German Exchange Professors fell in 
their too strenuous efforts to fulfill their 
mission as they somewhat naively con- 
ceived it; but it was his very appreciation 
of the essential differences between the 
German and the American national char- 
acters, the qualities and defects of each, 
which produced in him the conviction that 
the two peoples would profit by studying 
and understanding one another. As a 
teacher he succeeded in a remarkable de- 
free in arousing in his students a sympa- 
thetic interest in his interpretation of the 
phenomena of national life he was dis- 
cussing, alien as they were to the mental 
world of most of his auditors. Gifted with 
a good voice and a considerable histrionic 
talent, he made effective use of these to il- 
lustrate his account of men and move- 
ments in literature by copious readings 
from the works of authors he was treating. 
The sense of style which marks his writ- 
ings was equally present in his oral presen- 
tation on the platform and gave an indi- 
vidual distinction to the form of his aca- 
demic lectures. He had little patience with 
the minutie of philological interpreta- 
tion, the inculcation of one or another 
“method” in the investigation of pro- 
blems in the history of literature; a one- 
sided zxsthetic appreciation was entirely 
foreign to his spirit, intent always on lay- 
ing bare the larger issues and grasping the 
hidden connections between literary pro- 
ductions and characteristic embodiments 
of the Zeitgeist in other forms. His atti- 
tude was always the truly philosophical 
one. 

The success of his teaching was founded 
ultimately on his qualities as a human 
being. Incapable of a mean or ungenerous 
thought, he represented in his own charac- 
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ter the finest traditions of German ideal- 
ism. 
“Und hinter ihm im wesenlosen Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine.” 
F. Stanton Cawley, ’10 


Ira Nelson Hollis 


Ira Nelson Hollis was born in Moores- 
ville, Ind., on March 7, 1856, but as a 
youth he lived in Kentucky, where he 
attended the public schools of Louisville. 
His early life was not an altogether easy 
or happy one, and to this fact he at- 
tributed a tendency to melancholy which 
always weighed upon him in the absence 
of stirring demands upon his faculties. It 
was through his own propelling enter- 
prise that he undertook to enter the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. It was by his 
native ability and resolution that he took 
highest rank among the contemporary 
candidates for admission and maintained 
that standing throughout the four years 
of the Academy course. 

He was a member of the first class of 
“cadet engineers,” as distinguished from 
“cadet midshipmen,” and, graduating in 
1878, he entered the “Staff,’’ or engineer- 
ing, branch of the naval service. The 
“Line,” or “combatant,” branch looked 
with great disdain upon the “Staff” at 
that period of our naval history. This was 
a bad condition of things which in later 
years he helped mightily to improve. 

He remained in the active naval service 
fifteen years and gained distinction as a 
marine engineer. In 1893, he came to Har- 
vard as Professor of Engineering and he 
continued in that capacity until 1913, 
when he left Harvard to become President 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
During the year 1917 he was president of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

It would be difficult to characterize 
Hollis adequately in few words, for he had 
an unusual number of salient qualities. He 
was first of all self-reliant. To say that he 
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was incapable of fear would do him in- 
justice, for he was notably a man of sen- 
sibilities, but apparently fear never pre- 
vented him from undertaking what he 
thought should be done and never un- 
nerved him in action once undertaken. He 
had an instinct for leadership, and this in- 
stinct was supported and justified by keen 
powers of observation, intellectual force, 
and a strong will. In spite of his humor- 
ous, indolent manner, and his real genial- 
ity and warm-heartedness, he was a 
masterful man, a dominating personality. 
He had initiative, a gift of engaging and 
persuasive speech, intuitive understand- 
ing of men, and so a remarkable power of 
getting difficult things done. 

He was to some extent a victim of his 
own qualities. Coming to Harvard in 1893 
asa stranger, with only the reputation and 
experience of a leading naval engineer, he 
was after two years called upon to serve as 
a member of the Committee on the Regu- 
lation of Athletic Sports and in 1897 he 
became chairman thereof. This position 
was, from the point of view of many, one 
of great exaltation, for it brought him 
into intimate personal relations, not only 
with the athletic heroes of the day, but 
with such Boston notables as Major Hig- 
ginson and Mr. J. J. Storrow. I became a 
member of the Committee when he took 
the chairmanship, and I well remember 
how much impressed I was upon one occa- 
sion to see Major Higginson perched on 
the arm of Hollis’s chair for an intimate 
conversation. (I remember, too, the mix- 
ture of irritation and amusement with 
which Hollis told how, when he was calling 
one day at the house of Higginson, the 
latter, having some pressing engagement, 
said to him, “Hollis, go home.”’) In fact, 
Hollis’s occupancy of this chairmanship, 
which had proved to be a seat perilous for 
some of the most popular professors in the 
University, was a long diplomatic triumph 
for him. (When a certain member who 
had been rather obstreperous under a pre- 








vious chairman began as usual, Hollis 
smiled and said indulgently, ‘Now, 
Brother —— presents his ultimatum.” 
Brother —— never gave much trouble 
after that.) Out of this relationship came 
the Stadium, the first large structure of its 
kind, reénforced concrete, in America or 
perhaps in the world. (In order to ex- 
pedite the construction, so that the build- 
ing might be usable for the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Class of 1879, which had given 
$100,000 toward its cost, some steel was 
used in the framework of this structure.) 
For this Professor L. J. Johnson did most 
of the actual engineering work, but Hollis 
took the leadership and the responsibility, 
a fact recognized in the popular name 
*Holliseum,” which was current for a 
time. Out of Hollis’s intimate acquaint- 
ance and influence with Boston men of 
means came, probably, certain advantages 
for the Scientific School, the summer en- 
gineering camp at Squam Lake, for 
example. 

During his régime as Chairman of the 
Athletic Committee came, under the 
coaching of W. Cameron Forbes, one of 
those long-remembered periods when Har- 
vard won more than half its football games 
against its leading opponents. (Thinking, 
like many other people, that President 
Eliot did not have a proper appreciation of 
football, Hollis once prevailed upon him to 
attend a game. Harvard was the victor 
and Hollis was in high feather, but as they 
were leaving the Stadium together, the 
President said to him, “‘Is it always as un- 
interesting as this?” Hollis was one of the 
few people who occasionally ventured to 
be jocose with Mr. Eliot, and I have al- 
ways suspected the latter of having taken 
this opportunity to pay off an old score.) 
This, whether due in any large measure to 
Hollis or not, added to the prestige of his 
Committee position. There is no doubt 
that he enjoyed all this, but he saw, if he 
did not shun, the danger in it. He knew 
that it made tremendous drafts on his 
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time and energy and so lessened his possi- 
bilities of strictly professional advance- 
ment. He knew, too, that any popularity 
associated with athletics is likely to be 
transient. He once said to me, “Just now 
I am floating on a cloud of glory, but I 
know that any time that cloud may de- 
scend in a cold, wet rain.” 

I dwell upon these matters because, 
though Hollis was a vigorous and success- 
ful teacher and department head, his con- 
nection with athletics was the most con- 
spicuous feature of his life at Harvard, and 
because, as I have already indicated, I 
think he was in some measure a victim of 
the remarkable qualities which made him 
eminently successful in a very difficult 
piece of work outside the line of profes- 
sional or of strictly academic achievement. 
He was in a certain sense a sacrifice to the 
worship of college athleticism. On the 
other hand, he was adopted into the Har- 
vard fellowship as I have never known any 
other man to be adopted into that some- 
what exclusive fraternity. As a mark of 
adoption rather than as an academic dis- 
tinction in the ordinary sense, the degree 
of A.M. given him by the University in 
1899 is to be regarded. But far more note- 
worthy is the fact that in 1918, five years 
after he had retired from the teaching 
service of Harvard, he was elected a mem- 
ber of its Board of Overseers. So far as I 
know, this honor was, for one not a gradu- 
ate of any department of the University, 
unique. 

After twelve years of vigorous and suc- 
cessful administration as President of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, he re- 
tired in 1925. His wife, well known and 
well beloved in Harvard circles, died in 
the same year. Their children are Janette 
R., O. Nelson, Elinor V., and Carolyn. 

The latter years of his retirement were 
spent in Cambridge. He had an infirmity 
of the heart which made it difficult for him 
to go about much, and so he frequently 
sought diversion at a near-by cinema. It 
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was there that he was stricken by the at- 
tack which a few hours later proved fatal. 
In these closing years of his life he read 
and ruminated much, as becomes a man 
of intellectual vigor in retirment, on the 
deeper problems of human existence and 
destiny. — Edwin H. Hall. 


Thomas Pierpont Shaw, ’66 

Thomas Pierpont Shaw, son of Thomas 
Shepard Shaw and Mary (Sleeper) Shaw, 
was born at Holderness, N.H., September 
27, 1843. He fitted for college in the Low- 
ell High School and entered Harvard a 
freshman with the class of 1864, but ill 
health obliged him to leave college early 
in his sophomore year. He returned to 
Harvard in the fall of 1865, as a member 
of the class of 1866, and received his A.B. 
in due course. He then entered the Har- 
vard Law School and received his LL.B. 
in 1868. Meanwhile, he served the college 
as proctor and later instructor in Greek. 

After graduation from the Law School, 
he spent the next year and a half in Europe 
in general study and travel and on return- 
ing home opened an office and practised 
law in New York City. In the fall of 1870 
a serious illness compelled him to relin- 
quish his professional work, and he re- 
turned to Lowell, where he lived the rest 
of his life. After three years of illness, he 
began studying medicine and in 1877 he 
received the degree of M.D. from Harvard 
and then began practising medicine in 
Lowell. 

In September, 1884, at the age of 41 he 
was so unfortunate as to fall and break his 
hip and, as the fracture failed to unite, he 
was unable to walk and was obliged to 
spend the rest of his life in a wheelchair. 
Nevertheless, he continued for several 
years to practise medicine and to manu- 
facture and sell certain remedies, which 
had a good sale. He endured his long con- 
finement and occasional illnesses with 
wonderful fortitude and patience till his 
death, which came August 25, 1930, a 
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month before his 87th birthday. He was a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity, and 
two years before his death he received the 
Veterans’ Medal awarded by the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts to those who have 
been members at least fifty years. He was 
married at Lowell, April 5, 1876, to Carrie 
Maria Stevenson, daughter of Diantha 
(Philbrick) and the Reverend William 
Stanley Stevenson, of Elmira, New York. 
Mrs. Shaw died September 11, 1895. He is 
survived by his daughter Annie, wife of 
Austin A. Frye, of Lowell, and one grand- 
son, offspring of his son Pierpont, who died 
before his father. — Charles E. Stratton, 
66. 


William Caleb Loring, ’72 


William Caleb Loring, ’72, died at 
Prides Crossing, Beverly, on September 
8, 1930. He was born at Beverly, August 
24, 1851, and was the son of Caleb W. and 
Elizabeth S. (Peabody) Loring. In 1883 
he married Susan M. Lawrence who died 
in 1923. His account of his past life, edu- 
cation, interest, and ambitions, which the 
fashion of those days called on each man 
to write shortly before graduation in a 
“Class Book,” somewhat characteristically 
reads as follows: 


Born August 24, 1851 
Married — 


Died — 


As an undergraduate he was actively in- 
terested in all Class matters. He rowed on 
the Freshman crew and later on the Uni- 
versity crew. After graduation he entered 
the Harvard Law School receiving the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1874 and of A.M. in 1875. 
With two others he received the degree of 
LL.B. cum laude — the first time in the 
history of the Law School that such dis- 
tinction was conferred. He was secretary 
to Chief Justice Gray for a few months and 
from 1875 to 1878 was an assistant At- 
torney-General of the Commonwealth. In 
1878 he became a member of the firm of 
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Ropes, Gray and Loring. In 1899 he be- 
came a Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts and served until 
his resignation in 1919. His services to his 
profession and to the community were 
great. He was president of the Boston 
Bar Association and from 1894 to 1926 
was chairman of the Judicial Council of 
the Commonwealth. For several years he 
lectured at the Harvard Law School. 

He was a vestryman of Trinity Church, 
Boston, and a vestryman of St. John’s 
Church, Beverly Farms. He was president 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. From 1902 to 1911 he 
was an Overseer of Harvard College. He 
was an active member of many societies. 
In 1901 he received the degree of LL.D. 
He was an eminent, useful and highly 
valued citizen and loved by his many 
friends. — Charles Almy, ’72. 


Moses Perkins White, °72 

Moses Perkins White, ’72, died in Cam- 
bridge, September 2, 1930. He was born 
in Freetown, on December 18, 1849, and 
was the son of Samuel Shepard and Clara 
Sawyer (Perkins) White. He was a lineal 
descendant of Peregrine White. At the 
time of his birth his father was pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Freetown. He was 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and entered the Class as a soph- 
omore in 1869. He received a “‘detur” in 
his sophomore year; was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa; president of the Pi Eta 
Society and vice-president of the Everett 
Atheneum. After graduation he entered 
the Harvard Law School and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1875 and in the same 
year was admitted to the Suffolk Bar. He 
was chiefly interested in care of real estate 
and management of trust property. He 
was a trustee of the North End Savings 
Bank in Boston, and at one time was 
treasurer of the Boston & Colorado Smelt- 
ing Company. 

In 1878 he married Alice M. Merrill, of 
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Cambridge, who survives him, together 
with a daughter, and a son, Watson, °10. 
— Charles Almy, 72. 


Frederick Perry Fish, °75 

Frederick Perry Fish died on November 
6, 1930, in his seventy-sixth year. Fish 
was admitted to the Bar in Boston three 
years after his graduation from College, 
and practised law there and in New York 
for twenty-three years. From 1901 to 
1907 he was president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
then returned to the practice of law, and, 
at the time of his death, was head of the 
firm, Fish, Richardson and Neave. He 
was active in numberless matters of public 
concern and held many important offices 
besides the presidency of the Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. He had been 
president of the American Patent Law 
Association, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, president 
of the Union Club, the Boston City Club, 
the Commercial Club, the Massachusetts 
Reform Club, the Harvard Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He had been a member 
of the Corporation and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a member of the Council of 
Radcliffe College, and an Overseer of 
Harvard, which gave him in 1930 the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

His intellect was eager, absorbing, mas- 
sive, and lucid. A friend and fellow-lawyer 
declared, long ago, that Fish’s mind was 
one of the two greatest minds which he 
had known. When Fish was made presi- 
dent of the Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the late Judge Francis Cabot 
Lowell deplored the loss to the law of the 
man whose exposition of a case was 
supreme. A notable example of his skill 
was his statement of the reasons why 
Radcliffe College should have its own 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Certain 
officers of that fraternity opposed the 
admission of Radcliffe, maintaining that 
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Radcliffe should be provided for by Har- 
vard. To Harvard the impossibility of 
such provision was as clear as Radcliffe’s 
need and deserts, but it was far from clear 
to outsiders. Fish’s summary was so 
masterly that there was no gainsaying it; 
and to him, more than to any one else 
Radcliffe is indebted for a decision which 
relieved it of three years’ anxious post- 
ponement, and toward which the rest of 
us had made little headway. 

His literary and historical interests were 
as noteworthy as his legal and educa- 
tional: he could talk of Sagas with Profes- 
sor Schofield till the small hours of the 
night; he could give, offhand, rich infor- 
mation about the Druses. Apparently 
he would master any language for the 
sake of something in its literature. 

Wide as his attainments were, they 
seem never to have been unsubstantial. 
With whatever and with whomsoever he 
dealt, he was inevitably significant. With 
this ingrained significance, with the vast 
scope of his interests and knowledge and 
experience, and with a warm and generous 
heart, he was a truly great companion. 

Such an intellect as his brought con- 
stant temptation to overwork, both in 
the demands of his profession and in the 
thought of new worlds to explore and 
conquer. He suffered from the nervous 
strain of a dangerously crowded life, in 
which the endurance of the body was at 
last unable to match the ceaseless activity 
of the mind. 

His wife died in 1914. Children and 
grandchildren survive him. His daughter, 
Margaret Allina Fish, is a graduate of 
Radcliffe. His son, Erland Frederick 
Fish, is a graduate of Harvard (both Col- 
lege and Law School), and, in the World 
War, proved himself a fearless leader of 
devoted men. In these descendants Fish 
took honorable pride, as they have taken, 
and will take, in him. — L. B. R. Briggs, 
75. 
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Herbert Corey Leeds, 77 

Herbert Corey Leeds died at Hamilton, 
September 29, 1930, after a long illness. 
He was the son of James and Mary Eliza- 
beth (Fearing) Leeds and was born in 
Boston, January 30, 1855. He prepared 
for college at Hopkinson’s School, Bos- 
ton, and entered Harvard in 1873. He 
graduated with the Class of 1877, receiv- 
ing his A.B. out of course in 1891. Leeds 
was one of the greatest Harvard athletes 
of al] time and was said to be the strongest 
man in College in his day. He was captain 
of the Freshman crew. He played on the 
University baseball nine all four years, 
always as short-stop; was one of the best 
and most reliable players on the team and 
a heavy batter. Although short and 
weighing 190 pounds, he ran 100 yards in 
less than eleven seconds. He won the 
Class championship in billiards freshman 
year, and was one of the best players in 
College. His weight and strength, his 
agility and resourcefulness, made him al- 
most invincible in football. In the first 
game with Yale, in 1875, he gave a not- 
able exhibition of these qualities of a great 
player —if we refuse to call it luck. 
Nathaniel Curtis, 77, who played in this 
game, writes that ‘‘ Leeds was tackled by 
a Yale man on the right side, the side from 
which he usually kicked a drop kick. 
Quick as a flash he made a drop kick with 
his left foot, which went between the goal 
posts and scored.” This is confirmed by 
a recent letter from Leeds which the writer 
has seen. 

His absorbing interest in athletics con- 
tinued through life. He was on the Publi- 
cation Committee of the Varsity Club in 
connection with the preparation of the 
H Book: of Harvard Athletics. He helped to 
establish the game of golf in this country 
and won a number of first prizes. He was 
one of the first to take up court tennis. He 
was an enthusiastic yachtsman and took 
part in several of the international races 
for the America’s cup. In 1893 he passed 


the summer on the Vigilant and sailed on 
her in the races with the Valkyrie for this 
cup. In 1895 he was on the Defender in her 
races with the Valkyrie III, for the cup. 
In 1899 he passed the summer on the 
Columbia as adviser and guest of C. O. 
Iselin, and wrote the Log of ithe Columbia, 
recounting her exploits during that racing 
season. In 1901 he sailed on the Columbia 
as the guest of E. D. Morgan, ’77. Leeds 
was also a card player and was the author 
of The Laws of Bridge, and, with James 
Dwight, ’74, Laws of Euchre, with Sugges- 
tions About the Play. 

Leeds’s characteristics were courage, 
steadfast honesty, and sincerity; he was 
without guile. After leaving College he 
traveled with Curtis around the world, 
visiting China, Japan, Java, India, and 
Europe. He never married and is survived 
by two nephews and two nieces. — Gard- 
ner W. Allen, ’77. 


James Parker, ’78 

James Parker died in Boston, October 
18, 1930. He was born in Boston, Febru- 
ary 28, 1856, the son of Richard T. and 
Martha S. (Thorndike) Parker, and pre- 
pared at St. Mark’s School and in Europe. 
He was engaged in business for a short 
time after graduation, but soon retired. He 
was greatly interested in polo, yachting, 
and other sports and was a generous pa- 
tron of them. In 1928, when the Harvard 
four-oared crew went to Amsterdam for 
the Olympia regata, he commissioned one 
of the best-known English boat-builders 
to make a shell for the crew. He was never 
married, and spent his winters at the 
Somerset Club in Boston and his summers 
in Hamilton at the Myopia Hunt Club, of 
which he was at one time president. — 
Henry Wheeler, “78. 


Clement Walker Andrews, ’79 
Clement Walker Andrews, A.M. 1880, 
LL.D. Northwestern (Ill.) 1911, died at 
Chicago, November 20, 1930. He was 
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born at Salein, January 13, 1858, the son 
of Joseph and Judith (Walker) Andrews. 
At College he was a member of Pi Eta and 
Phi Beta Kappa. He ranked seventh in 
his Class. After graduating, he was for 
two years assistant in organic chemistry at 
Harvard. In the sunmer of 1881 he as- 
sisted in the summer school of chemistry 
and in the fall assisted Professor Ira 
Remsen in an investigation of the Boston 
Water Supply. From 1881 until 1883 he 
was in the laboratory of Carter, Dinsmore 
& Co. in Boston. In September, 1883, he 
was appointed assistant and a year later 
instructor in organic chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and in 1887 also began to lecture on 
theoretical chemistry to third-year stu- 
dents. In the summer of 1888 he assisted 
the supervising special agent in examining 
the methods of polarization and classifica- 
tion of sugars at the ports of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, under appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In 1889 he became librarian of the Insti- 
tute, and the growth of the library obliged 
him, in 1892, to give up instruction in 
organic chemistry. As _ instructor in 
optical analysis he gave a short course. 
He was also secretary of the Society of 
Arts, the other branch of the Institute and 
editor of the Technology Quarterly. 
March 23, 1895, he was elected librarian 
of the John Crerar Library of Chicago and 
entered upon his life-work, which he laid 
down because of ill-health in January, 
1928. He has been called “the chief 
intellectual founder of that institution” 
which in 1895 was at its inception. Under 
him it grew into the class of the larger 
libraries of the world; “‘its home,” to use 
his own words, “from two rented stories to 
ten in its own building.”’ At the time of his 
retirement the Chicago Daily News said 
editorially: “The administration of Dr. 
Andrews implies a growth within the 
Crerar Library from nothing to over 
550,000 volumes covering the fields of 
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science, technology, medicine, sociology, 
and allied subjects.... This organization 
of the Crerar reference service was the 
result of careful successful 
libraries in other parts of the country, but 
their application and combination are due 
to his wisdom and sagacity. The Crerar 
Library today is the outstanding refer- 
ence library of this country in its special 
fields. Its librarian is responsible not only 
for its contents but for its spirit of serv- 
ice.” In 1926, Andrews wrote of “the 
furnishing of a man in Czecho-Slovakia 
information about Mesopotamia and 
putting in the hands of a scholar at the 


studies of 


University of California on Monday morn- 
ing a book which was asked for Friday 
evening. Of course the request came by 
wire and the book went by air mail.” 
The social, literary, library, and other 
organizations in which he held member- 
ship and frequently high office are too 
many to enumerate in full. He was a 
member of the Unitarian Club in Chicago. 
He traveled much, attending annually the 
conferences of the American Library 
Association, of which he was first vice- 
president in 1905, president in 1906, 
member of the executive board in 1909, 
and er officio a permanent member of its 
council. 
ferences at London and Brussels in 1897 


He attended international con- 


and was a vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Librarians and Archi- 
vists at Brussels in 1910. On June 14, 
1910, he made the chief address at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Harper 
Memorial Library of the University of 
Chicago. He made many addresses and 
wrote many papers on library subjects for 
library periodicals. 

Andrews was never married. He lived 
with a group of men at 1446 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, spending his sum- 
mer vacations at Lake Placid. On May 21, 
1927, he suffered a stroke of apoplexy and 
his resignation as librarian was accepted 
January 19, 1928. Since then, in spite of 
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lameness and partial disability, his mind 
has been clear and his bodily activity 
quite wonderful. He has taken long winter 
vacations at the Florida branch of the 
Lake Placid Club and has made shorter 
stays at the Club in the Adirondacks — 
in September, 1928, stopping over at 
Buffalo and spending eight hours sight- 
seeing with a classmate without show of 
fatigue. He has continued to play golf. 
Improvement in health and serious set- 
backs have alternated. His last com- 
munication to the Class was a message of 
goodwill dated October 30, 1930. — 
Woodward Hudson, °79. 


Henry Coolidge Mulligan, ’79 

Henry Coolidge Mulligan died Novem- 
ber 4, 1930, at his home in Natick. He 
was born in Natick, March 6, 1854, the 
son of Simon and Almaria (Coolidge) 
Mulligan, and lived there all his life. On 
December 22, 1886, he married Minna 
Rawson of Worcester. She survives him 
with a son, two daughters, and five grand- 
children. Educated in the Natick public 
schools, at Adams Academy in Quincy, 
and at Harvard College, Mulligan studied 
law for two years, 1879-1881, at the Har- 
vard Law School and afterward in the 
office of George S. Forbush, Esq., in 
Boston. He was admitted to the Bar in 
1883 and practised law, with offices in 
Boston and Natick, up to the time of his 
last illness. 

In 1892, Governor Russell appointed 
him Trial Justice for Middlesex County, 
holding court at Natick, and he served 
continuously in that office until 1917, 
when the District Court of Natick was es- 
tablished. He was appointed Justice of 
that Court, a position which he held until 
his death. In recent years he seldom ap- 
peared in the trial of cases, but acted as 
auditor, master, and special commissioner 
and as trustee of many estates. It is said 
that he never turned away any in need of 
counsel and asked no fee from those who 
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could not afford to pay. He was a member 
of the Bar Associations, county, state and 
national, for some years chairman of the 
Character Committee passing upon the 
character of applicants for admission to 
the Bar and a member of the Grievance 
Committee which dealt with cases of dis- 
barment. His professional work, busy as 
he was, occupied a comparatively small 
portion of his life. Modest, gentle, cour- 
teous, and fair-minded, from the time of 
his election as Orator of his Class on 
graduation from College, down through 
his later years, he never sought office, but 
he took a never-failing interest in those 
about him, whether in college, town, or 
state, and offices continually sought him. 
He served his town as counsel for nearly 
a score of years, as selectman, moderator 
of the town meetings, trustee, and presi- 
dent of the Morse Institute Public Li- 
brary, trustee of the Maria Hayes Home, 
member of the school committee for over 
twenty-five years, being chairman for 
most of that period, and was frequently at 
the head of special committees handling 
town affairs. 

In early life a Democrat, as were many 
of the college graduates of that day, when 
the party advocated free silver he became 
a Republican and thereafter was promi- 
nent in that party. In 1908, James H. 
Vahey, of Watertown, a Democrat, being 
state senator, the Republicans drafted 
Mulligan to run against him, and for four 
years Mulligan represented the First 
Middlesex District in the Senate, where 
he was chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in his fourth year Republican 
leader on the floor. In 1915 and 1916 
he was a member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil from the Sixth Councillor District. 

He was generous and charitable and his 
wise influence extended throughout the 
communities in which he lived and 
worked. He was president and on the 
investment board of the Natick Five 
Cents Saving Bank and chairman of the 
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board of the Wellesley National Bank. 
The son of a veteran of our Civil War, he 
succeeded his father in reading Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address at the Memorial Day 
Exercises at Natick and was a member of 
the Sons of Veterans and of the Loyal 
Legion. He was a loyal supporter of the 
First Congregational Church of Natick. 
From his youth a Mason, Masonic serv- 
ices were conducted at his funeral. 
A member of the Coolidge Family Associ- 
ation, at one time its president, an organ- 
izer of the Natick Commercial Club, 
a member of the Shakespeare Club of 
Natick, of the Councilors’ Club and of the 
Middlesex Club, he was faithful in at- 
tendance at their meetings and also at the 
annual and monthly dinners of his College 
Class. 

His vacations were few. While at Col- 
lege he spent a summer on the Grand 
Banks in a Gloucester fishing schooner. 
For some years he had a summer home on 
the shore of Penobscot Bay. Latterly he 
had a country place at Wayland. In re- 
cent years he visited Europe for the first 
time with his wife and daughter. Last 
year he spent a few weeks in the West 
Indies. He appeared to get recreation 
from work and refused to lay down his 
burdens and retire. To the end he con- 
tinued to perform with fidelity his many 
duties among his fellows. — Woodward 
Hudson, ’79. 


Ralph Nicholson Fllis, ’80 


Ralph Nicholson Ellis, son of John 
Washington and Caroline Saterlee (Lind- 
ley) Ellis, was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
March 12, 1858, and died at Berkeley, 
Cal., on September 3, 1930. He prepared 
for College with private tutors, and in 
College was a member of the well-known 
dining club of which Roosevelt was also a 
member. After two years at the Harvard 
Law School, he took his LL.B. at Colum- 
bia in 1883 and was admitted to the bar in 
New York. He was in active practice 
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there for a number of years. He was a keen 
and successful sportsman and had been 
Master of the Meadow Brook Hounds 
and Commodore of the Sewanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club. As late as 1928 he sailed 
his ten-metre boat, Dragon, to victory off 
Greenwich, Conn. His summer home had 
been Jericho, L.I., for many years. After 
his marriage in 1906 to Elizabeth Warder, 
of Washington, D.C., they had a winter 
home at Camden, S.C., but about ten 
years ago acquired a residence in Berkeley, 
Cal., where their winters have since been 
spent. 

Ellis had been failing in health for the 
past year, but was very optimistic as to 
his recovery, and until the last moment 
looked forward to coming East for our fif- 
tieth anniversary. His presence at earlier 
reunions gave much pleasure to his class- 
mates and apparently to himself. After 
our fortieth anniversary he wrote: “‘I feel 
that it is hard to express all that it meant 
to me to see you and all my old classmates 
as we did in June. It was all happiness 
there, and what I got there remains with 
me asa great reassurance in life and I shall 
never willingly miss our future meetings.” 
Among other clubs he was a member of the 
Knickerbocker of New York, Somerset of 
Boston, and Meadow Brook Country 
Club of Long Island. He is survived by his 
widow and their only child, Ralph, Jr. — 
John Woodbury, ’80. 


William Henry Hills, ’80 


William Henry Hills was born at Somer- 
ville, on June 6, 1859, and died at his home 
in Somerville on November 7, 1930. His 
father, John Dearborn Hills, was sixth in 
direct descent from Joseph Hills, who came 
from England to Charlestown in 1638, and 
his mother, Abby Whitney (Fosdick) Hills, 
was a descendant of Stephen Fosdick, who 
came to Charlestown in 1648. William 
prepared for College at the Somerville 
High School and entered and graduated 
with the Harvard Class of 1880. He wasa 
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member of the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. While in College, Hills made 
a collection of well-known college songs 
and published them under the title 
Students’ Songs. Later additional songs 
were added and new editions issued until 
it is estimated that at least 70,000 copies 
have been sold. 

After graduation, Hills deliberated for 
some time and then decided to make 
journalism his profession. Joining the 
staff of the Boston Globe, one of the best- 
known of New England newspapers, in 
April, 1881, he became exchange editor in 
1882 and since 1890 editorial paragraph 
writer, which two positions he continued 
to hold until his death. His editorial 
column carried the heading “Editorial 
Points,” and Hills became known to the 
newspaper world as “Ed Pointer,” and 
was constantly referred to and quoted 
under that cognomen. While carrying on 
this regular and exacting work for the 
Globe, he found time for other journalistic 
activities. He was for a time the Boston 
telegraphic correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Philadelphia Press, 
and other dailies. He was editor and pub- 
lisher of The Writer for nearly forty years, 
and fora time of The Author, magazines to 
aid beginners in literary work of all kinds. 
For a time he was editor of the Somerville 
Journal, for which, since 1885 until his 
death, he had contributed a column of 
poetry and paragraphs entitled “ Pencil- 
ings.’ This is not all, but is enough to 
show the prodigious amount of work ac- 
complished by this modest, cheerful, quiet 
gentleman, and continued in spite of in- 
validism which confined him to his house 
during the last three years of his life. He 
was interested in the study of languages, 
graduating with honorable mention in 
Latin and German, and in later years ac- 
quired a speaking and reading knowledge 
of several modern languages. 

In 1882 he was married to Josephine 
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Whitten. They have had three daughters, 
one of whom died in infancy. His daughter 
Miriam (Radcliffe 1911) died within a 
year after her graduation. She was 
president of her class in college. Hills is 
survived by his wife and his daughter 
Ruth (Radcliffe 1910), who was married 
to William E. Hartwell in 1910, and they 
have two children. — John Woodbury, ’80. 


Arthur Perry, ’80 


Arthur Perry, son of Charles and Tem- 
perance (Foster) Perry, was born at Wes- 
terly R.I., on March 31, 1857. He prepared 
for College at the Westerly High School 
and Phillips Exeter Academy. After grad- 
uation from Harvard College in 1880, he 
entered the employ of the Washington 
National Bank of Westerley, with which 
institution his family has been identified 
since 1806. 

In 1891 he left the bank to become 
general manger of the bond department of 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Company, 
at Boston, and after the consolidation of 
this company with the Edison Company, 
he continued in this position with the 
General Electric Company. In 1893 he 
resigned from this position to become 
general manager, and later vice-president 
of the United Electric Securities Company. 
In 1898 he severed this connection to be- 
come the senior partner of the banking 
firm of Perry, Coffin & Burr at Boston. 
In 1916 this firm was dissolved and Perry, 
with his two sons, Arthur, Jr. (Harvard 
1906), and Henry (Harvard 1907), formed 
the banking firm of Arthur Perry & Com- 
pany at Boston. On January 2, 1930, the 
firm was incorporated under that name, 
and the father retired from active busi- 
ness. 

Throughout his long and _ successful 
career, Arthur Perry was well known in 
the financial world for his fine qualities, 
dignity, calmness, frankness, and absolute 
integrity, combined with manners that 
were friendly and sympathetic. Outside 
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of his business he was active in many or- 
ganizations for charitable and educational 
purposes. He and his wife were members 
of the Society of Friends (Quakers) by in- 
heritance and by choice, which seemed to 
add to their desire and capacity to enter 
into all good works regardless of creeds. 
Among positions which Arthur held or 
had held at one time were chairman of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions; trustee of Bryn Mawr College; 
trustee of the Northfield Schools at East 
Northfield, vice-president, Board of 
Trustees of Peking (China) University. 
His membership in various societies has 
some significance; Massachusetts Society 
of Mayflower Descendants; Boston Japan 
Society; Philadelphia Friends Historical 
Association; League of Nations Associa- 
tion; Union Club of Boston; Nahant Club; 
Eastern Yacht Club. Arthur was married 
to Emma A. Foster, who survives him, at 
Westerly on January 19, 1882, and their 
married life has been most happy and 
fortunate. Their three children, two sons 
and a daughter (Mrs. Francis C. Hall), are 
married, and there are seventeen grand- 
children, all of whom have been frequent 
visitors to the grandparents at the Boston 
and Nahant homes. 

Arthur Perry was well known to mem- 
bers of his Class. In addition to his usual 
attendance at Class reunions, he made a 
point in his many business trips across the 
continent to get in touch with classmates 
in the cities where he might be stopping. 
When his condition of weakness made it 
impossible for him to be present at the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Class of 1880 last 
June, it was a bitter disappointment to 
him and no less to his classmates. He died 
at his home in Boston on November 16, 
1930. — John Woodbury, ’80. 


William Lenhart McPherson, ’84 


William Lenhart McPherson died in 
New York on November 8, 1930. He was 





born in Gettysburg, Pa., on May 23, 
1865, the son of Edward and Annie 
(Crawford) McPherson. He prepared for 
College at the Preparatory School of 
Pennsylvania College, from which he 
received the degree of A.B. in 1883. After 
graduating from Harvard, he remained 
in the graduate department during the 
year 1884-85, receiving the degree of 
A.M. during that time. Immediately 
thereafter he became associated with the 
New York Tribune, which association con- 
tinued until the time of his death. From 
1889 to 1902 he was correspondent at- 
tached to the Washington Bureau of that 
journal, during part of which period he 
was their correspondent in Cuba. In 
1902-03 he was editorial writer on the 
Washington Times. 

He published two books of importance, 
A Short History of the Great War and 
Germany After the Armistice, the latter 
a translation of a work by Maurice Ber- 
ger; he also wrote an Appendix of two 
chapters, covering the period of 1914 to 
1921, to Professor J. Holland Rose’s The 
Derelopment of the European Nations. He 
published also numerous translations of 
French short stories. He was married on 
June 5, 1909, to Mrs. Jessie Cuthbert 
McDonald, of Washington, who survives 
him with two daughters. — Thomas K. 
Cummins, ’84. 


Charles Theodore Greve, ’84 


Charles Theodore Greve died in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on September 5, 1930. He 
was born in Cincinnati on January 3, 
1863, the son of Theodore Lund August 
and Clara Esther (Emrie) Greve. He 
prepared for College at Bliss and Babin’s 
School in Cincinnati, and, after graduat- 
ing at Harvard, studied law at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School, receiving the degree 
of LL.B. in 1885. From that time on he 
practised his profession in Cincinnati. 

From 1894 to 1898 he was Assistant 
United States District Attorney for the 
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Southern District of Ohio. In 1898 he was 
made a referee in bankruptcy, which posi- 
tion he held until the time of his death. 
He became an authority in that specialty 
and served as president of the National 
Association of Bankruptcy Referees. 
For many years he was a Professor of Law 
in the Law School of the University of 
Cincinnati. From 1919 on he held the 
same position in the Y.M.C.A. Law 
School. 

At one time he was literary editor of the 
Cincinnati Tribune and later of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. He served also as 
corresponding secretary of the Ohio 
Historical and Philosophical Society and 
as governor of the Ohio Section of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, and was a mem- 
ber of many other patriotic and scientific 
organizations. From 1921 to 1923 he was 
vice-president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and in 1923-24 he was president of 
the organization. He was married in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 23, 1895, to 
Laura Belle Cherry, of Cincinnati, who 
survives him with a son and a daughter. 
— Thomas K. Cummins, ’84. 


Daniel William Shea, ’86 

Daniel William Shea, °86, died on 
October 17, 1930, at his summer home in 
Greenland, N.H. He was born on No- 
vember 27, 1859, at Portsmouth, N.H., the 
son of Timothy A. and Mary (McCarthy) 
Shea. 

In his undergraduate course at Harvard, 
Shea devoted himself chiefly to physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry, studying 
under Professors John Trowbridge, Ed- 
win H. Hall, James Mills Pierce, Benjamin 
Osgood Peirce, William E. Byerly, and 
Josiah Parsons Cooke. Natural history 
and: modern languages formed the minor 
portion of his curricular work. From 1886 
to 1889 he pursued graduate courses in 
physics at Harvard, and held the Tyndall 
scholarship, receiving his master’s degree 
in 1888. From 1889 to 1892 he did research 
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work in physics under Professor Von 
Helmholtz at the University of Berlin. 
Returning to the United States in 1892, 
he became Assistant Professor and then 
Professor of Physics at the University of 
Illinois; in 1896 took the professorial chair 
of Physics at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D.C., which he 
held until his death. From 1896 to 1905 
he was general secretary of that univer- 
sity, and from May, 1906, Dean of its 
Faculty of Sciences. He represented the 
Catholic University at the inauguration of 
President Lowell. 

He was a member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Physical Society, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
the National Geographic Society, the 
Federal Schoolmen’s Club of Washington, 
the Washington Academy of Sciences, the 
American Ornithological Union, and the 
Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 
His social clubs were the Harvard Club of 
Washington, the University Club of 
Washington, of which he was one of the 
founders, and became president, and the 
Harvard Club of Boston. 

Shea took an active interest in Harvard 
affairs, promoted the establishment of an 
annual scholarship by the Harvard Club 
of Washington, and actively directed at- 
tention toward Harvard among the pupils 
of the Washington high schools. 

Though his duties as professor and dean 
in the Catholic University occupied most 
of his time, Shea carried on original re- 
search in physics and published his results 
in scientific periodicals. He was for years 
an active participant in the useful orni- 
thological research of the Northeastern 
Bird Banding Association. 

He did not marry. A sister, Miss Mary 
A. Shea, survives him. 

Harvard undergraduates in the eighties 
who, like Daniel Shea, elected the recon- 
dite and exacting courses in physics, math- 
ematics, and chemistry, enjoyed the in- 
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estimable advantage of close personal and 
intellectual contact with their teachers; 
they lived and worked in an environment 
which may well serve as a model for the 
general development of the tutorial system 
now, nearly fifty years later, in process of 
establishment at Harvard. During ex- 
changes with his classmates of reminiscent 
appraisal of undergraduate life and its 
values, Shea made it apparent, quite unin- 
tentionally, that he had profited far more 
fully than most by the educational oppor- 
tunities bountifully offered to all, and 
manifested also his profound gratitude for 
what he had received of instruction, en- 
couragement, and sympathy from his 
teachers. Shea acquired no wide acquaint- 
ance among his classmates, but made a few 
deep and lasting friendships. His sturdy 
loyalty to Harvard grew out of his 
thoughtful appreciation of the education 
he received there at the hands of teachers 
of intellectual eminence and _ inspiring 
character. He acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to them, and fully discharged that 
debt by his lifelong earnest devotion to 
the sciences they taught him and by 
teaching them in turn to younger 
men. 

His life was as simple, unassuming, and 
wholesome as his pure and gentle charac- 
ter. Interchange of ideas with him 
brought forth his breadth of view, his 
firmness of opinion in the ethical essen- 
tials, his rigorous standard of clear 
thought, and always his generosity toward 
opinions differing from his own. 

The writer of this brief memorial once 
found Shea sitting in his orchard, watch- 
ing traps, set to detain migratory birds, to 
be leg-banded for record and identifica- 
tion. With really marvelous deftness Shea 
would grasp and hold a little prisoner, at- 
tach a tiny aluminum band to its leg, and 
then release it, speaking so soothingly to it 
all the time that it seemed as though the 
bird understood and was reconciled. In 
retrospect, the episode seems significant. 
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He did his duty firmly and gently, and 
was kind in the doing. 

It is good to have known Daniel Shea, 
— Odin Roberts, ’86. 


Sumner Wheeler White, ’87 

Sumner Wheeler White died suddenly 
at Nutley, N.J., on November 4, 1930, 
He was born in New York City, and after 
leaving College entered the chemical firm 
of Peters, White & Co., later becoming a 
partner and vice-president of that concern. 
He was also director of the Mutual 
Chemical Company. The last thirty years 
he lived in Nutley, N.J., where he was 
president of the Nutley Bank and presi- 
dent of the Nutley School. In 1894 he 
married Frances G. Crosby, who survives 
him; he is also survived by three sons, 
George C. White, Class of ’18, Dr. Gros- 
venor White, Class of ’22, and Sumner 
Wheeler White, Jr., Class of °24; also 
a daughter, Mrs. Edmund W. Ill. Mr. 
White was the son of George E. and Ella 
A. Wheeler White, of Framingham. He 
was in good health until a year ago when 
heart trouble developed. He visited 
Neuheim, Germany, last summer but 
never completely regained his health. — 
George C. White, ’18. 


Eugene Sondheim, ’88 


Eugene Sondheim, whose address had 
been unknown to the Class Secretary and 
to the editors of the Harvard Alumni Di- 
rectory for many years, is reported to have 
died in San Francisco, Cal.,' August 11, 
1929. He was born in New York City, 
October 25, 1868, the son of Bernard and 
Rachel (Adesheimer) Sondheim. He had 
graduated at the College of the City of 
New York with the degree of A.B. in 1887 
before entering Harvard. Coming to 
Cambridge in the autumn of 1887, he was 
admitted as a student in the Graduate 
Department of the University. There, 
registering from New York City, he re- 
mained two years. During the first of 
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these years he roomed at 712 Cambridge 
Street and specialized in Political Econ- 
omy, History, and English. The next year 
he roomed in 16 Hollis, pursuing the study 
of the same subjects with the addition of 
German. The University Catalogue for 
1888-89 designated him as a Shattuck 
Scholar. In June, 1889, he received the 
degree of A.B. “‘as of the Class of 1888,” 
and also the degree of A.M. 

The next two years he was enrolled as a 
student in the Columbia Law School. He 
served as clerk in the law office of Hays & 
Greenbaum in New York City and was 
admitted to the Bar of New York in June, 
1891. Presently he entered the law firm of 
Nathan, Sondheim & Sondheim, in which 
his brother Leopold was also a partner. 
Later, the firm was Sondheim & Sondheim. 
He continued the practice of law in New 
York City for more than twenty years, 
during a portion of which time he main- 
tained a residence at Scarsdale, N.Y. 
About the year 1913 he moved to Detroit, 
where he became interested in automobile 
insurance. In 1924, the Detroit City Di- 
rectory described him as secretary and 
treasurer of the Cadillac Automobile 
Insurance Agency. He is said to have 
made a study of mutual automobile insur- 
ance and to have been regarded as an au- 
thority on the subject. In or about the 
year 1926 he moved to San Francisco to 
establish branches for a Detroit company 
called the Casualty Association of America. 
He was the California resident manager of 
the concern. While he remained in New 
York, he subscribed to and attended some 
of the 1888 Class dinners in that city. 
With a single exception, Sondheim was the 
youngest man identified with the Class. 
He married in New York City, April 26, 
1893, Miss Helen Stettheimer. He left 
two daughters, Mrs. Merle E. Browne and 
Mrs. Arthur Pollock. — Henry S. Ward- 
ner, 88. 
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Henry Temple Pope, ’88 

Henry Temple Pope, a manufacturer of 
textile goods, died at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
June 28, 1930. Although born and raised 
in Massachusetts he had lived continu- 
ously in the South for more than forty 
years and had become, as he wrote, a 
thoroughgoing Southerner. He was a 
native of Dorchester, born December 13, 
1864, the son of Henry and Abigail 
(French) Pope. Having prepared for Col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School, he en- 
tered Harvard as a freshman in theautumn 
of 1884, took the regular academic course, 
and graduated with the degree of A.B. in 
June, 1888. He registered uniformly from 
Dorchester. In his freshman year he 
roomed in 29 Felton Building, as a sopho- 
more at 404 Harvard Street, for the two 
succeeding years, with his classmate, the 
late S. F. McCleary, in 16 Holyoke House. 
He was a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club, the Bicycle Club, and the ’88 Glee 
Club. 

For a few months after graduation he 
was employed in Boston with the assignees 
of the Rand, Avery Printing Company. In 
February, 1889, lured by the stories of 
fortunes quickly to be made at Fort Payne, 
Ala., he moved to that place, where he en- 
tered the employ of the Fort Payne Coal 
and Iron Company as paymaster. In 
March of the succeeding year he became 
its secretary. The following November 
found him treasurer and genera] manager 
of the Southern Pavement Company of 
Fort Payne. After the collapse of the 
famous “Fort Payne Boom,”’ Pope served 
for a time as manager for the Alabama 
branch of the “Keeley Cure” enterprise. 
That, after temporary success, closed its 
doors for lack of patients. Next he became 
a partner in a pottery. His interest in the 
pottery he sold out and, by the trade, be- 
came the owner of a farm some two miles 
out from Fort Payne. For two years he 
enjoyed farming, but found it too expen- 
sive. He therefore accepted an offer to be- 
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come the manager of the Chickamauga 
Knitting Mills, a Chattanooga concern of 
substance and repute. That was in the 
winter of 1901 and 1902. Ever since then 
he had been so closely attentive to the 
business of that company that he rarely 
permitted himself to come North. He 
seems to have been held in high esteem by 
his fellow officers in the corporation. The 
mourning card issued by the Chicka- 
mauga Mills to announce Pope’s death 
concluded with these words: “‘May God 
bless him and instill into the hearts of those 
left behind the earnest desire to be more 
like him.” After Pope moved to the South, 
he had scarcely been seen by any class- 
mate, except the late C. N. Woodworth, 
and probably never attended a Class re- 
union. Occasionally he wrote a brisk and 
breezy letter to the Class Secretary. Pope 
married at Fort Payne, April 27, 1893, 
Miss Jessie Lenora Colburn. His widow, 
a son, and two daughters survive. The 
family home was at 303 Glenwood Drive, 
Chattanooga. — Henry S. Wardner, ’88. 


Homer Winthrop Hervey, ’88 

Homer Winthrop Hervey, lawyer and 
corporation officer, died at his residence, 
189 Maple Street, New Bedford, June 30, 
1930, after a long illness. He was the son 
of E. Williams and Emeline K. (Homer) 
Hervey, and was born at New Bedford 
February 10, 1866. Having prepared for 
College at Friends Academy in his native 
town, he entered Harvard as a student in 
the freshman class in the autumn of 1884. 
In his first year at Cambridge he roomed 
at 736 Cambridge Street, thereafter, in 11 
Matthews with his classmate, W. W. 
Gale. As an undergraduate he was a 


member of the Pi Eta Society. After 
graduating with the degree of A.B.in June, 
1888, he entered the Harvard Law School, 
roomed for his first year in 11 Matthews, 
for the next two years at 26 Garden 
Street, and graduated with the degree of 
LL.B. in 1891. While a student at Cam- 
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bridge he registered uniformly from New 
Bedford. He served as a law clerk in 
the office of H. M. Knowlton, former 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, was 
promptly admitted to the Bar, and prac- 
tised his profession actively for more than 
thirty years in New Bedford. He had been 
local general counsel for the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Company of England, 
president of the Weeden Manufacturing 
Company, trustee of the New Bedford 
Five Cents Savings Bank, and director 
and trust officer of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. From 1892 to 1894, he 
served as commander of the New Bedford 
Company of the Naval Brigade, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia. In 1926 he 
withdrew from the practice of the law to 
devote his whole attention to the business 
of the Merchants’ National Bank. He 
married at New Bedford, August 19, 
1908, Miss Helen L. Shaw. His widow, a 
son and a daughter survive. — Henry S. 
Wardner, ’88. 


Franklin Baldwin Wiley, ’88 


Franklin Baldwin Wiley, who for nearly 
twenty-eight years was the literary editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, died at his 
home, 207 Walnut Avenue, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, August 5, 1930. Although 
he had been for some time afflicted with 
palsy, his death was hastened by the 
extreme heat of the season. He was a 
native of New York City, born September 
28, 1861, the son of Franklin and Sarah 
Maria (Baldwin) Wiley. He entered 
Harvard College as a special student in 
the autumn of 1884, registering from New 
York City, was never enrolled as a regular 
member of any class, and, as far as ap- 
pears from the records, was never a 
candidate for a degree. He remained a 
special student until June, 1888, rooming 
at 15 Sumner Street throughout his 
course. The members of the Class of 1888, 
who remember Wiley, recall him as some- 
what older than themselves, but as an 
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agreeable companion, of affable manners, 
and of literary tastes. He was a member 
of the Pi Eta Society. Before coming to 
College he had worked in New York City 
as the correspondent of several suburban 
newspapers and for two years had served 
as an assistant in the department of 
foreign correspondence of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., bankers. While in College he 
published a book of verse entitled Road- 
side Rhymes. From 1891 to 1899 he was a 
member of the staff of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. In 1892 he was assistant in 
English in the Harvard Summer School. 
Besides his earliest book he published 
The Harvard Guide Book, 1895; Flowers 
That Never Fade, 1897; Voices and Visions, 
1903. General articles, sketches, stories, 
and verses of his appeared from time to 
time in The Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Transcript, Harper's Weekly, and other 
publications. in 1899, he accepted the 
position of literary editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and moved to Wayne, Pa., 
a suburb of Philadelphia, which remained 
his home until his death. He held his 
editorial chair until March 1, 1927, when 
a nervous breakdown caused his retire- 
ment. Since then he had done such liter- 
ary work as his health permitted. Wiley 
married at Cambridge, June 1, 1896, Miss 
Jessie Louisa Glen, who died in 1915; at 
Philadelphia, October 8, 1921, Mrs. Alma 
Adams Rogers, who survives. Surviving 
also are his son and daughter, children of 
his first marriage. — Henry S. Wardner, 
88. 


Daniel Curtis Holder, ’88 

Daniel Curtis Holder, well known 
among the members of his Class, died of 
apoplexy in New York City, September 
29, 1930, while on a visit to his twin 
brother and classmate, Dr. O. H. Holder. 
They were the sons of Daniel Curtis and 
Lucy Jane (Blake) Holder and were 
born June 30, 1866, at Dorchester. 
They entered Harvard together from the 
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Boston Latin School in the autumn of 
1884, registering from Boston, roomed 
together in 42 Holyoke House in their 
freshman year and thereafter in 8 Hol- 
worthy, and graduated with the degree 
of A.B. in June, 1888. While in College, 
Daniel specialized in engineering in which 
he twice received honorable mention and 
was awarded a disquisition at Commence- 
ment by virtue of his graduation cum 
laude. As an undergraduate he belonged 
to the Institute of 1770, the Shooting 
Club, and the Canoe Club. He was also 
an honorary member of the Hasty Pud- 
ding. After a summer in Europe, he 
entered the employ of the Boston firm of 
Holder & Herrick, dealers in metals and 
heavy hardware. In 1892 he became a 
partner. He withdrew in 1904 and went 
to Texas, where he became interested in 
agricultural pursuits. Later he moved 
to New Orleans, became a member of the 
Stock Exchange, and specialized in 
Louisiana investments. He continued in °* 
the South until June, 1922, when he came 
to New York to open a branch office for 
Stewart Bros. in the New York Cotton 
Exchange. Since his retirement in 1924, 
he had made his home mainly in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was with the Class at 
Commencement, 1929. 

He married at New Orleans, April 17, 
1900, Miss Agnes Stewart who died in 
1929. Two sons and two daughters were 
born to them. The sons, Daniel S. Holder 
of the Class of 1924 and Oscar C. Holder 
of the Class of 1933, survive. — Henry S. 
Wardner, ’88. 


Samuel Cony Manley, ’89 

Samuel Cony Manley died at Augusta, 
Me., August 27, 1930. Manley was born 
at Augusta, July 21, 1867, son of Joseph 
Homan and Susan (Cony) Manley. He 
was named for his grandfather, Samuel 
Cony, who was Governor of Maine in 
1864. He prepared for College at Phillips 
Exeter. He was a member of numerous 
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clubs in College, official scorer for the 
University Nine, and took honors in 
history. After graduation, he served until 
1899 as clerk, chief clerk to superintend- 
ent, and trainmaster on the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. From 1899 to 1908, he was 
interested in the management of news- 
papers in Portland. Owing to ill-health, 
he retired from active business in 1908, 
but he continued to take an active part as 
director of many corporations, and at 
various times was president and general 
manager of the Maine Water Company, 
a director of the Bath and Brunswick 
Light and Power Company, Kennebec 
Light and Heat Company, Maine Central 
Railroad, Central Maine Power Com- 
pany, Small Point Water Company, 
Calais Water Company, and First Na- 
tional Bank of Augusta (now the Granite 
National Bank), and also a trustee and 
president of the Augusta Savings Bank, 
and treasurer of the Maine Farmer 
Publishing Company. 

He was greatly interested in politics 
and served two terms as a member of the 
Augusta Common Council, one year as 
president, three terms on the Board of Al- 
dermen of Augusta, one year as president 
of that body also, and had been a member 
of the Republican City Committee and 
of the Superintending School Committee. 
He was president of the trustees of Cony 
Female Academy, ez officio member of the 
Augusta Board of Education, and a trus- 
tee of the Lithgow Library. In 1926, he 
founded the Manley Prize for improve- 
ment in English at Phillips Exeter. 

Manley never married, and is survived 
by two sisters. Although a great sufferer 
for twenty years from an illness which 
kept him confined largely to his house, 
he retained his cheerful disposition, and 
a very keen interest in all affairs of the 
outside world and especially in Class 
matters. He was a faithful correspondent 
of the Class Secretary and always had 
dozens of questions to ask about his 
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classmates. The Portland Press Herald 
said of him on his death: “Although of a re- 
tiring nature and unassuming manner, he 
was intensely interested in the civic wel- 
fare of this city, being particularly active 
in school affairs and the promotion of 
hospital facilities.... To his intimate 
friends he was revealed as a man of culture 
and learning, well versed in the classics 
and possessing a remarkable grasp of 
State and National affairs. He never 
sought public office, but maintained a keen 
interest in politics, a natural inheritance 
from his father, who at one time was a 
dominant figure in the political life of 
Maine and of the Nation and who was 
closely identified with the public careers 
of James G. Blaine and other noted men 
of the State.” — Charles Warren, ’89. 


George Dimmick Latimer, ’89 


George Dimmick Latimer died at 
Castine, Me., June 26, 1930. Latimer was 
born at Penn Yan, N.Y., April 28, 1856, 
son of John Mills Latimer, a dry-goods 
merchant of Chicago, and Catherine 
Lurancy (Storey) Latimer. He attended 
the Harvard Divinity School and then 
entered the Class in the fall of senior year. 
After graduation, he reéntered the 
Divinity School and in March, 1890, he 
became pastor of the Unity Church in 
Allston. From 1893 to 1907, he was pastor 
of the North (Unitarian) Church in 
Salem. After his retirement in 1907, he 
went to Europe for several years. Return- 
ing to this country, he had no regular 
parish, but preached frequently, residing 
at various times in Washington, D.C., 
Boston, and Brookline, and making fre- 
quent trips to Europe. In 1907, he pub- 
lished a volume of sermons entitled 
Concerning Life. He was married at 
Boston, May 19, 1910, to Grace Gordon 
Cowing, who survives him. — Charles 
Warren, ’89. 
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William Sherman Scott, ’89 

William Sherman Scott died at Wood- 
mere, L.I., N.Y., August 14, 1930. Scott 
was born in New York, September 1, 1867, 
son of John Frederic Scott, coffee broker, 
and Emily Augusta (Willis) Scott. After 
preparing under Duane S. Emerson in 
New York, he entered with the Class as 
a freshman and left at the end of sopho- 
more year. He was a member of the fresh- 
man football team. After leaving College, 
he engaged in business in New York, as 
a coffee importer, in the firm of William 
Scott and Sons, founded by his grand- 
father. Later he became a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and in recent 
years retired from business. In June, 
1917, he went to France in connection 
with hospital supply work. He was mar- 
ried at New York to Mrs. Katherine 
Patterson Salisbury January 18, 1910, 
who died shortly thereafter. In 1927, he 
was married to Borghild Riegel, of New 
York, who survives him. — Charles War- 
ren, 89. 


Walter Coulson, ’89 

Walter Coulson died at Salisbury 
Beach, June 17, 1930. Coulson was born 
at Campo Seco, Cal., October 10, 1854, 
son of Joseph Coulson, of Lawrence, 
a grocer, and Alice (Sharkey) Coulson. 
He prepared at the Lawrence High School, 
entered College in September, 1885, as 
a special student, and left at the end of 
junior year. He studied law at Boston 
University Law School, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1889. From that date to his 
death, he practised law at Lawrence, from 
1891 to 1902 with Hon. Charles A. De- 
Courcy (appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts), from 
1902 to 1906 with Hon. W. S. Knox, from 
1906 to 1909 with D. J. Murphy, and 
since 1909 by himself and in the firm of 
Coulson, Donovan and Hargedon. He 
was for three years president of the Law- 
rence Bar Association, and served on the 


committee on judicial appointments of the 
Massachusetts State Bar Association. 
He was elected for two terms on the Law- 
rence School Committee. He was a di- 
rector in the Lawrence Gas and Electric 
Company and the Lawrence Trust Com- 
pany. About twenty years ago, with two 
associates, he acquired the shore property 
at Salisbury Beach, title to which had 
been long in dispute (see 205 Mass. 371); 
in the profitable development of this 
property he spent much time and energy. 
In the War, he was chairman of the Legal 
Advisory Board in Lawrence under the 
Selective Draft Law. In his latter years, 
he spent much time in the South and in 
travel around the world. As a cheerful 
and enthusiastic member and worker for 
the Class, a dependable attendant at all 
reunions and at Hollis 12, he will be 
missed. He was married, July 19, 1893, to 
Anne May Keough, of Cambridge, who, 
with a daughter, survives him. — Charles 
Warren, ’89. 


Richard Varick DeWitt Walsh, ’89 


Richard Varick DeWitt Walsh died at 
Albany, N.Y., January 3, 1930. He was 
born in Albany, February 26, 1867, son of 
Augustus Henry Walsh, a lawyer of that 
city, and Laura Spencer (Walsh) Walsh. 
After entering as a special student, he 
joined the Class as a regular member in 
our sophomore year. After graduation, he 
served on the Albany Evening Journal, 
and from 1892 to 1901, he was connected 
with the National Commercial Bank and 
the Albany Exchange Savings Bank. 
Since 1901, he had engaged in the general 
insurance business, for many years being 
the vice-president of Rose and Kiernan, 
Inc. He was married at Marion, Ga., on 
April 9, 1924, to Hettie B. Hazzard, who 
survives him. Walsh was greatly in- 
terested in sports, especially shooting. He 
has never attended any Class reunion, but 
he will be recalled as a delightful, though 
retiring, companion in College days. 
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Maz Winkler, ’89 

Max Winkler died on March 4, 1930, at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Winkler was born at 
Krakau, Austria, September 4, 1866, son 
of Simon Marcus and Mathilda (Griever) 
Winkler. His father was a dealer in 
chemicals in Cincinnati, Ohio. He pre- 
pared for College at the Hughes High 
School in Cincinnati. In College, he took 
final honors in modern literature, was the 
head of the Class in scholarship, and the 
first man on Phi Beta Kappa. He received 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1892 from the 
University of Michigan. After gradua- 
tion, he was for one year Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French and German at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and from 1890 to his 
death was on the teaching staff of the 
University of Michigan, successively, as 
instructor in German, 1890-95; Assistant 
Professor, 1895-1900; Acting Professor, 
1900-02; and since 1902 full Professor of 
German Languages and Literature. In 
the year 1892-93 he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He was considered one 
of the foremost Goethe scholars and 
established a course in Goethe’s Faust, 
which was new to this country. He edited 
a number of the great German classics — 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Von Scheffel — 
and at the time of his death was engaged 
on the Life and Appreciation of Heinrich 
Heine, on which he had been working for 
many years. 

The Michigan Alumnus, March 22, 
1930, published a long article of apprecia- 
tion of Professor Winkler by Professor 
Tobias J. C. Diekoff, an extract from 
which is as follows: ‘‘As a teacher and 
director of a large and prosperous depart- 
ment of the University he wielded an 
influence throughout the State which it 
would be hard to estimate properly. Until 
the frenzy of the war period destroyed, al- 
most overnight, what many, many years 
of faithful and anything but unpatriotic 
endeavor had arduously built up, there 
was hardly a high school in the State in 
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which Winkler’s students could not be 
found behind the desk. The reputation 
which, on the whole, German instruction 
in this State enjoyed for its thoroughness 
and life is a tribute due, in a large meas- 
ure, to Mr. Winkler’s leadership and 
insistence on holding high the standards, 
... The hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
his students scattered over the four ends 
of the world will remember Mr. Winkler, 
not as a particularly flashy, aggressive, 
least of all vainglorious scholar, but as 
a profoundly wise teacher, gentleman, and 
most kindly friend.” 

Winkler was married to Clemence 
Hamilton at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on June 
16, 1906, and had a son, Alexander Wood- 
ward, born November 20, 1908, who is 
now in the Harvard Medical School. 


Horace Tower Fogg, LL.B. 90 


Horace Tower Fogg, LL.B. ’90, died 
at Marshfield, August 21, 1930. He died 
without warning, as he was making an 
address at the annual fair of the Marsh- 
field Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety, of which he was president. He 
was a prominent financier in southeastern 
Massachusetts. His law practice had 
been confined to the care and manage- 
ment of estates. At the time of his death 
he was treasurer of Plymouth County — 
an elective office — president of the Rock- 
land Trust Company, of which he was 
one of the organizers, a trustee of the 
South Scituate Savings Bank, and an 
officer of several other financial and 
business corporations. He had _ been 
president of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference of Unitarians and Other 
Liberal Churches. 

Two years ago, in memory of his 
parents and grandparents, he restored 
the old village church in Norwell, where 
he lived all his life. He was also one of 
the founders of the Pembroke Friends’ 
Meeting House Association, which was 
organized to restore and preserve the old 
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Quaker Meeting House in the town. He 
was active in politics also. For many 
years he had been moderator of the Nor- 
well town meetings. 

He was born in Norwell, which was 
then South Scituate, October 29, 1869, 
the son of Ebenezer T. and Helen L. 
(Smith) Fogg, and prepared for college 
at Thayer Academy, Braintree. In 1902 
he married Isabella Faulkner. She sur- 
vives with a daughter, and a son. 


Henry Somerindyke Housman, ’90 

Henry Somerindyke Housman, ’90, 
died at Hudson View Gardens, N.Y., 
March 28, 1930. Nothing has been heard 
from him by his class secretary since 
graduation. Housman was born at New 
York City, April 30, 1867, the son of 
Charles H. and Emma L. (Van Volken- 
berg) Housman, and prepared for College 
at Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Conn. 


Frederick Redman Clow, ’91 

Frederick Redman Clow, A.M. ’92, 
Ph.D. ’99, A.B. (Carleton, Minn.) ’89, 
A.M. (ibid.) ’92, died at Oshkosh, Wis., 
July 6, 1930. He was a teacher. From 
1893 to 1895 he was an instructor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard. He then went to 
Oshkosh and thereafter taught history in 
the Normal School there. He was the 
author of many papers on economic, finan- 
cial, and sociological subjects and was a 
member of several learned societies. He 
was born at Nevada, Mower County, 
Minn., November 29, 1863, the son of 
John S. and Celinda W. (Burnap) Clow, 
and prepared for College at the Austin, 
Minn., High School. In 1895 he married 
Minnie A. Baldwin, who survives with 
two daughters and a son. 


James Eads How, ’91 
James Eads How. S.T.B. (Meadville 
Theol. Sem., Pa.) ’95, M.D. (Coll. Phys. 
and Surg., St. Louis) 09, died at Staun- 
ton, Va., July 22, 1930. He was widely 
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known for his interest in the unemployed 
and poor workers in cities. He was born 
at St. Louis, Mo., September 30, 1868, the 
son of James F. and Eliza A. (Eads) How, 
and prepared for College at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. 


Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth, ’92 


Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth died in 
Great Falls, Mont., May 30, 1930. He 
was the son of Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth 
and Mary Chapman (Goodwin) Wads- 
worth, and was born at Boston, January 
23, 1868. He attended the Roxbury Latin 
School and Hale’s School in Boston, and 
then entered the Harvard Law School in 
the fall of 1888, where he remained one 
year. During the fall of 1888, in accord- 
ance with the custom of those days, when 
the matter of athletic eligibility was easy, 
he played on the 1892 Freshman football 
eleven. Those were the days when any 
man entering any department of Har- 
vard, Graduate School or otherwise, was 
eligible for the Freshman team. Wads- 
worth has always been included socially 
as a member of the Class of 1892. 

He was engaged in the real estate and 
insurance business at Great Falls, Mont. 
He was at one time president of the 
Northern Alcohol Company and Montana 
Newspaper Association. Owing to ill- 
health he retired from active business 
many years before his death. He was 
married to Rose Evelyn Miller, Novem- 
ber 8, 1899, and had three children, the 
oldest of whom, Oliver Fairfield Wads- 
worth, 3rd, graduated from Harvard in 
1927, and the younger son, Eliot Miller, 
is a member of Harvard, 1933. — Allen R. 
Benner, ’92. 


George Stephens, Jr., 92 
George Stephens, Jr., died August 6, 
1930. He was born in Somerville, Janu- 
ary 15, 1870, the son of George and Lucy 
Frances (Cooke) Stephens. He prepared 
for College at the Somerville High School 
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and graduated from Harvard in 1892 and 
from the Law School in 1895. He im- 
mediately entered upon the practice of 
law in Boston, where he continued until 
his health failed near the end of his life. 
He made his home in Plymouth, where he 
died after a long and tragic illness, during 
which he became blind. He had a large 
circle of friends in the Class and while his 
health remained took a keen interest in 
life. He is survived by his widow, who 
was Ellen Sears Willis, and one son, 
William, Harvard ’28. — Allen R. Benner, 
"92. 


Thomas Fatzinger Patterson, ’92 


Thomas Fatzinger Patterson, after a 
lingering and painful illness, died Octo- 
ber 7, 1930. His father was Thomas 
Fatzinger Patterson and his mother's 
maiden name was Flora Atkins Wilbur. 
Having prepared for College at the Eng- 
lish High School of Boston, he entered 
Harvard with the Class of 1892 and re- 
ceived his degree of A.B. at our Com- 
mencement. Not long after graduation 
he entered the employ of Baring, Magoun 
& Co. in New York City. He remained 
with them and their successors, Baring 
& Co., until the dissolution of the latter 
firm on December 31, 1907. Immedi- 
ately, on January 2, 1908, he became a 
member of the firm of Winslow & Co., 
stockbrokers on Wall Street. 

At the end of 1919, when his health be- 
gan to fail, he gave up business tempora- 
rily and took a vacation of many months. 
Later, the firm of Winslow & Co. having 
been dissolved, he associated himself in 
the spring of 1920 with Munds, Rogers & 
Stackpole, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
and still later with their successors, Munds 
& Winslow. 

In the summer of 1925 his health again 
failed and he underwent a severe surgical 
operation from which he never entirely 
recovered. Nevertheless, he put up a very 
brave fight and after a Jong vacation he 
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resumed business once more, in 1927, with 
the firm of Orton, Kent & Co., 60 Broad 
Street. From this firm also he retired a 
year or more before his death, as his 
health steadily failed, despite his brave 
efforts to remain in active service. 

He will be held in affectionate remem- 
brance by a large number of warm friends 
in the Class. 

On November 9, 1905, he was married 
to Katharine Watkins Becker, who sur- 
vives him. Although he had no children, 
he brought up as members of his family 
the orphan son and daughter of his 
brother, Horace Patterson. — Allen R, 
Benner, 92. 


Frank Hoyt Wood, ’92 

Frank Hoyt Wood died August 22, 
1930. He was associated with our Class 
through the fact that while a member of 
the Harvard Graduate School (1891-93) 
he received the degree of A.B. in 1892. 
He came to Harvard after studying at 
Syracuse University, from which institu- 
tion he received the degrees of A.B. in 
1891, and A.M. in 1894. After leaving 
Cambridge, he engaged in Y.M.C.A. work 
in India and was located at Madras and 
Calcutta. On his return to America, he 
became a member of the faculty at North- 
western University, teaching mathematics 
and Latin. From 1894 to 1898 he taught 
history at Worcester Academy; and later 
he went abroad to study history and 
international law at Leipsic, from which 
university he received the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1900. For a year he was joint 
principal of the Allen School at West 
Newton, and then went to the McKenzie 
School at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., where he 
taught until entering the faculty at 
Hamilton College in 1902. At Hamilton 
he was Professor of American history, and 
later of Political Science. During his 
summer vacations Dr. Wood traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, Asia, and the Far 
East. He was one of the most popular 
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members of the Hamilton College faculty, 
ranking high in the estimation both of his 
associates on the faculty and of the stu- 
dents themselves. He was a confidant of 
hundreds of young men, with whom he 
was associated in college and his advice 
and counsel were often sought. Not only 
among the students of Hamilton, but 
also with the young men of Clinton, was 
Dr. Woods’s influence felt. Several years 
ago he organized a club for young boys in 
Clinton and did much to guide and direct 
them through adolescence. His summer 
camp, Camp Hamilton on Fourth Lake, 
was often used for the entertainment of 
boys of Clinton. Dr. Wood was the son of 
George and Julia M. (Benedict) Wood, 
and was born at Westbury, N.Y., October 
28, 1864. He retired from his professor- 
ship at Hamilton in June, 1930, and died 
at the home of his adopted son, Richard 
Carver Wood, at Babylon, L.I. He never 
married, — Allen R. Benner, ’92. 


Walter Lincoln Sanborn, ’93 


Walter Lincoln Sanborn, ’93, died on 
October 9, 1930, of tuberculosis at a 
hospital in Brookline, where he had long 
been a patient. He was born at Newton 
Centre, March 28, 1871, the son of John 
Hayes Sanborn, merchant, and Agnes E. 
McJanet Sanborn, prepared for college 
at the Newton High School, entered Har- 
vard in 1889 with the Class of 1893, and 
received his A.B. degree in regular course. 
Upon graduation he became associated 
with a publishing house in Boston, but 
after several years in this field entered the 
investment and brokerage business, be- 
came secretary and treasurer, with his 
offices in Boston, of the Ouray Smelting 
Company of Colorado, and later became 
associated with the banking firm of Hay- 
den, Stone & Co. During all these active 
years in business he devoted much time, 
however, to the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, for in 1895 he had enlisted as a 
charter member of the reorganized Bat- 


tery A, Field Artillery, and had proved 
himself so capable and efficient that he 
had been rapidly promoted, becoming 
Lieutenant-Colonel, with assignment of 
Brigade Adjutant of the First Brigade 
and Provost Marshal on the staff of the 
commander of that brigade. In 1913, 
after eighteen years of service in the 
militia, he retired, deeply regretting a 
year later, however, that he had done so, 
believing that had he continued in service 
a little longer he would have had an active 
commission in the Great War. 

In addition to two trips to Europe in 
the summers of 1892 and 1896 he traveled 
extensively through the West and, on 
account of his health, spent part of a 
winter in the South and the Bahamas, 
During his later years, while remaining 
in Boston, he was associated with the 
Press Syndicate of New York, and was 
also the Boston representative of a New 
York publishing firm. 

On April 17, 1907, at Ashmont, he 
married Miss Fannie Fisher who was the 
sister of Robert T. Fisher, 712, noted 
Harvard football player and coach. Mrs. 
Sanborn died in February, 1920, leaving 
an only child, Dorothy, born in Novem- 
ber, 1911. 

Sanborn was a member of the Sons of 
the Revolution, and during his more ac- 
tive years belonged to the Algonquin 
Club, the Brookline Country Club, the 
Harvard Club of Boston, and to the 
Newton and the Misery Island Clubs. — 
W. D. Howe, ’93. 


Harry Franklin Kent, ’93 

Harry Franklin Kent, ’93, died in his 
native city of Binghamton, N.Y., October 
12, 1930. He was one of five sons of 
George A. Kent, manufacturer, and 
Nancy Dietrick Kent, and was born 
October 17, 1869. He prepared for college 
at Andover, where his elder brother, 
George A., Jr., Harvard ’92, and his 
younger brother, William Edward, Har- 
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vard ’93, were also students. In 1888 he 
entered Harvard with his brother George, 
but after the completion of his freshman 
year was absent for a year, reéntering in 
1890 as a sophomore and as a classmate 
of his brother Edward in the Class of 
1893, and receiving his A.B. degree upon 
the graduation of that Class. His strong 
personality, combined with his exceptional 
talent both as a musician and as an 
interpreter of music, led him to become 
well known in College, where he not only 
became leader of the Pierian, but, through 
other accomplishments as well, attained 
special prominence in musical circles. 

After graduation he went abroad for 
an indefinite stay in fulfilment of his 
desire to enjoy classic and modern music. 
On his return he and his brother Edward 
organized and directed for some years a 
large business in the sale of pianos and 
other musical instruments. During his 
later years, however, and until his failing 
health enforced his retirement from ac- 
tive life, he was closely associated with 
his father’s long-established business of 
wholesale manufacturing. 

In 1895, shortly after his return from 
Europe, he married Eleanor MacLachlan, 
of Binghamton, who, with their two 
children, Harry Gordon, and Natalie, 
now Mrs. Cecil Moore, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, survives him. — W. D. Howe, 
93. 


George Pope MacNichol, M.D. ’93 

George Pope MacNichol, M.D. ’93, 
died at Wenham, July 30, 1930. After 
his graduation from the Medical School, 
he took up special experimental work, 
and moved to Toledo, Ohio, where he 
lived for many years. He was born at 
Eastport, Me., November 5, 1869, the 
son of Archibald and Delia H. (Burrall) 
MacNichol, and prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. In 1894 he 
married Laura B. Ford. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, and three sons, 
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one of whom is Edward F. MacNichol, 
LL.B. 25. 


Bertram Gordon Waters, ’94 

Bertram Gordon Waters died suddenly 
on October 9, 1930, as he was running to 
catch a train just leaving South Station, 
Boston. He was fifty-nine years of age, 
having been born in Boston, October 8, 
1871, a son of Robert H. and Elizabeth F, 
(Banchor) Waters. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School. After 
graduating from College, he entered the 
Law School, later transferred to the Bos- 
ton University Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 1899, 
He had practised only a short time before 
he accepted an opportunity to enter the 
business of insurance and surety bonding, 
and in that business he continued during 
the remainder of his life. In April, 1908, 
he married at New Canaan, Conn., Helen 
Kent Shaw, and she, with a son and two 
daughters, survives. 

Captain of the University Football 
Eleven, and one of its most conspicuous 
players for four seasons, a member of the 
University Crew in one season, First 
Marshal of the Class at Class Day, a 
leader in all reunions — little need be 
recorded of Waters to perpetuate his 
memory with other members of the Class. 
They will recall that he was a man of 
powerful physique, well-proportioned, and 
speedy. Although he played football at a 
weight of over 180 pounds, he could and 
did run a hundred yards in football 
clothes in eleven seconds. He rowed on 
his Freshman Crew and on the University 
Crew in his sophomore year. For some 
years after graduation he coached Har- 
vard football teams, and was a thorough 
coach, but he was so intense that he was 
sometimes thought to drive the players 
too hard, to work them into too high a 
nervous tension. 

His death brought much interested 
reminiscence and comment in the news- 
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papers of Boston and New York, and a 
large number of men of his time in College 
attended his funeral. [C. T. B.] Among 
the newspaper articles to which Bond 
refers the best is that of G. C. Carens in 
the Boston Evening Transcript for Oc- 
tober 10. — E. K. Rand, ’94. 


John Heard, ’95 


John Heard died at Ipswich, Septem- 
ber 20, 1930. During his later life he had 
been in the bond business in Boston. 
From 1900 to 1910 he was engaged in the 
sugar business, and also in railroad con- 
struction, in Cuba. In 1910 he returned 
to the United States and for the next ten 
years was with the Eastern Metal Refin- 
ing Company. Then he joined Bond & 
Goodwin, investment bankers, in Boston 
and New York, and was associated with 
other houses until he formed the firm of 
John Heard & Co. That was dissolved 
about two years ago and he had since been 
with Faxon, Gade & Co., Boston. He was 
born at Boston, November 24, 1872, the 
son of John and Alice (Leeds) Heard, and 
prepared at Hopkinson’s School, Boston. 
In 1910 he married Grace Clifford at 
Barre. A son, John Heard, Jr., and two 
daughters survive. — F. H. Nash, ’95. 


William Audley Marshall, ’95 


William Audley Marshall died at Lin- 
dale, Ga., August 25, 1930. At the time 
of his death he was assistant agent of the 
Massachusetts Division at Lindale of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. He 
had been with that corporation ever since 
1895, when its mill at Lindale was in 
process of construction. He was deeply 
interested in, and greatly loved by, the 
employees in the plant which he had seen 
grow from its beginnings. His avocations 
were botany and ornithology; he was an 
authority of the plants and birds in his 
section of the country and did much for 
the protection of the forests and wild life. 
He was born at St. Catherine’s, Canada, 
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August 9, 1872, the son of Charles McL, 
and Anna R. (Couper) Marshall. He 
never married. — F. H. Nash, ’95. 


Edwin Hacker Brown, ’96 

Edwin Hacker Brown died of pneu- 
monia at Wayzata, Minn., April 21, 1930. 
He was born in Worcester, July 29, 1875, 
the son of Edwin and Marianna Mifflin 
(Earle) Brown. He prepared for College 
at Dalzell’s School, Worcester. After 
receiving his A.B. degree he attended the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
received the degree of S.B. in 1898. He 
taught for a time in the Worcester High 
School, then engaged in engineering and 
mining work in Alaska and Spain and 
drafting work in Minneapolis, finally 
forming a partnership of Hewitt and 
Brown, architects and engineers. During 
the World War he worked with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Bureau of Camp Service 
and was director of the Bureau of Camp 
Service, national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. He had been director and secre- 
tary of the American School of Architects 
since 1923 and was a member of the 
Building Code Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and president of the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
of the United States. He was married on 
June 1, 1912, to Susan Christian who 
with two sons survives him. 

J. J. Hayes, ’96. 


Arthur Clinton Wadsworth, ’96 


Arthur Clinton Wadsworth died No- 
vember 3, 1930, at Roxbury. He was born 
in Bridgewater, July 3, 1854, the son of 
Dura and Olive (Wentworth) Wadsworth. 
He prepared for College in Bridgewater 
High and Normal Schools and Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, New York. He 
entered the Class of ’96 in the fall of 1894. 
Prior to that time he taught school in 
various places in Massachusetts for nine 
years and ten years further in Brooklyn, 
then made up his mind to study in Hare 
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vard, so entered the Class of 96. He 
received the degree of S.B. in 1897 and 
continued his profession of teaching, at 
the same time he took further courses at 
Harvard, and received his degree of Ph.D. 
in 1901. In September, 1897, he became 
principal of the Russell School in Cam- 
bridge and retired in 1924. He married 
Mary Robinson Nelson September 25, 
1890, and is survived by a daughter. 
— J. J. Hayes, 96. 


Charles Nevers Holmes, 96 


Charles Nevers Holmes died in Read- 
ing, November 15, 1930. He was born in 
Cambridge, January 18, 1872, the son of 
Charles Watson and Carrie Frances 
(Hooper) Holmes. He prepared for Col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Kendall School, Cambridge. After gradu- 
ation he attended Harvard Law School 
for a short time, then decided that literary 
work as a profession was more suitable 
for him than the law. He was a constant 
contributor to the various magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country in 
prose and verse and was particularly in- 
terested in astronomy. He was married 
on January 5, 1916, to Marguerite Allen 
Ramsay, who survives him. 

J. J. Hayes, ’96. 


Howard Burton Moore, ’00 


Howard Burton Moore died at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., March 5, 1930. For six years 
after his graduation he was engaged in 
mining on the Pacific Slope. Then he 
spent five years with the engineering divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Health, during which time he had 
charge of a survey covering large areas of 
the watersheds of the Ohio, Monongahela, 
and Allegheny Rivers. Since 1913 he had 
been interested in the development and 
promotion of mining companies. He was 
born at Danville, Pa., September 10, 
1876, the son of Joseph B. and Margar- 
etta B. (Stewart) Moore. In 1909 he 
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married Alberta G. Webb of Butler, Pa, 
They had two sons.— Arthur Drink. 
water, 00. 


Carl Shepard Oakman, ’00 


Carl Shepard Oakman was born Octo- 
ber 26, 1876, in Corinth, Me. His youth 
was spent in Boston, where he entered 
Harvard in. 1896 from the Boston Latin 
School. He received his degree in 1900, 
but spent only three years in the academic 
department, entering the medical school 
in his fourth year, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1903. The sixteen months fol- 
lowing his graduation he spent as surgical 
house officer at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. For five years he was en- 
gaged in general practice in Detroit, 
Mich., after which he took up pharma- 
ceutical manufacture and for thirteen 
years he was connected with the Digestive 
Ferments Company of Detroit as secre- 
tary and treasurer, and then with the 
Wilson Laboratories of Chicago as presi- 
dent and general manager. 

During the World War he enlisted in 
the Michigan State Troops, resigning 
December 1, 1918, having reached the 
grade of captain in the infantry. 

He never was entirely happy during 
the years he was in the commercial side 
of medicine and longed to get back to 
active medical work of some kind. Ac- 
cordingly, he took up X-ray work, and in 
1924-25 studied under Dr. Preston M. 
Hickey, of the University of Michigan, 
and received his M.A. degree in roent- 
genology. In April, 1926, he began his 
practice as a roentgenologist in Muncie, 
Ind., where he became widely known in 
his profession and where he was living at 
the time of his death on June 19, 1930. 
He is survived by his widow, Harriet B. 
Oakman, to whom he was married on 
October 20, 1915, and his two children, 
Carl Shepard Oakman, Jr., and Anna 
Brooks Oakman. 

His affiliations at the time of his death 
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included the Delaware Country Club and 
the Rotary Club of Muncie, American 
Medical Association, Indiana State Medi- 
cal Association, Muncie Academy of 
Medicine, Indiana Roentgen Society, the 
Radiological Society of North America, 
Detroit Academy of Medicine, Detroit 
Country Club and the Harvard Club of 
New York. 

Carl Oakman was essentially an artist, 
and most of his intimate friends have 
always believed that could his financial 
situation have warranted it, it would have 
been in the field of music rather than in 
medicine that he would have spent his 
life and made his mark. It is rarely that 
a College Class speaks in terms of love 
and affection toward one of its members, 
but certainly all of his classmates who 
knew him at all well felt this way toward 
him. At every Class meeting which he 
was able to attend —and this included 
practically all of the major celebrations 
except the Thirtieth—his presence 
added in every way to the joy of the occa- 
sion, and at dinners, whether he used his 
own fiddle or borrowed one from the 
orchestra, no matter how riotous the 
occasion, the room became absolutely 
silent when Carl played for us. He had a 
very keen wit and smile which endeared 
us all and a way of showing his affection 
and regard for classmates which among 
Bostonians at least is exceedingly rare. 
The class of ’00 has suffered a great and 
permanent loss in his passing, but the 
memories of a very sweet and gentle soul 
will always be in the minds of his class- 
mates. — John B. Hawes, 2nd, ’00. 


Edward Cool:, 00 


Edward Cook died at his country home, 
Bellport, N.Y., on September 7, 1930. He 
was born in the City of New York on 
September 25, 1878, the son of Walter 
Cook, Harvard ’69, and Marie Hugot 
Cook. He prepared at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and graduated from College 
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with honors in chemistry. In 1904 he 
received the degree of M.D. from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York. He received appointments to 
Presbyterian Hospital and Sloane Mater- 
nity Hospital and thereafter practised 
his profession in New York until a short 
time before his death. He was a well- 
known surgeon and obstetrician and for 
many years was attending obstetrician 
at New York Nursery and Childs’ Hos- 
pital and also for a time at Gouverneur 
Hospital. On November 16, 1910, he mare 
ried Bertha Bentley. He is survived by 
his widow and three children, Edith 
Bentley, Mary, and Walter. While in 
College he played on the Class football 
team for two years. He had a keen in- 
terest in fishing and shooting. 

It is hard to think of Class Reunions 
with “Pete” Cook absent. Those of us 
who frequent the Harvard Club in New 
York find it a different place these days, 
To no man could the word “genial” be 
more aptly applied. His friendships were 
many and genuine and formed a very real 
part of the life he lived with so much zest. 
— Arthur Drinkwater, ’00. 


Henry Trumbull Williams, ’03 
Henry Trumbull Williams died as the 
result of an automobile accident Novem- 
ber 12, 1930, in Wellesley. Williams was 
born September 8, 1880, in Putnam, Conn. 
He prepared for College at the Chelsea 
High School, and spent four years in 
Harvard with our Class, taking the de- 
grees of S.B. at Harvard, LL.B. at George 
Washington University in 1907, and 
M.P.L. at the same university in 1908. 
During that period he was an examiner in 
the United States Patent Office in Wash- 
ington. He then moved to Boston, where 
he has practised patent law ever since, 
until 1921 in association with the firm of 
Emery, Booth, Janney and Varney, and 
since then at his own office. His home for 
many years was in Cohasset, later in 
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Brookline, where he was living at the 
time of his death. He married Lucy White 
Geer, at Detroit, Mich., on January 16, 
1915. They have no children. — Roger 
Ernst, ’03. 


Benjamin Clement Lancy, ’03 


Benjamin Clement Lancy died at 
South Hanson, July 9, 1930, as the result 
of an operation. He was born November 
19, 1879, in Centerville. He prepared for 
College at the Brookline High School, 
entering Harvard in 1899 and staying for 
two years only. He first engaged in the 
real estate business in Boston, but after 
his second marriage in 1912 he bought 
a farm in Halifax, where he engaged in the 
poultry business for nearly ten years. He 
then sold out his business and moved to 
South Hanson, where he was living quietly 
at the time of his death. He enjoyed life 
in the country extremely. In his last re- 
port, written in 1928, he writes: “I find 
much pleasure in the out-of-doors, fishing, 
motoring, golfing, and working in my 
garden; in the winter, skating, snowshoe- 
ing, and long hikes with my dogs for com- 
pany. One regret is I have had to give up 
horses, for even here automobiles are so 
thick the pleasure has gone. My evenings 
are mostly spent with my books and 
magazines or the radio, and occasionally 
friends come in for a game of bridge.” 
Lancy was married twice, first to Blanche 
Lauriat, in 1905, from whom he was 
divorced in 1910, and on June 12, 1912, to 
Elizabeth Whiteside, at Portland, Me., 
by whom he is survived. — Roger Ernst, 
03. 


Josiah Robinson Harding, ’03 
Josiah Robinson Harding died at 
Brookline, October 23, 1930. He was born 
August 30, 1880, at Marblehead. He at- 
tended Mr. Hopkinson’s private school in 
Boston, and spent his freshman year only 
with the Class of 1903 at Harvard, leaving 
to enter a cotton mill at New Bedford, 
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where he was for two years. After that he 
worked in a copper mill at East Green- 
wich, R.I., for three years, and then 
joined a textile commission house. After 
that he tried ranching in Idaho, but ap- 
parently without success. The War found 
him living as a gentleman farmer at West- 
wood. Almost as soon as the United 
States entered the War, he joined the 
United States Naval Reserve Force as en- 
sign, serving in the Seventh Section, First 
Naval District. Since 1918 he has lived 
a life of leisure, his chief recreations being 
yachting and tennis. On April 22, 1903, 
he married Jessie Campbell Ware, by 
whom and by three sons he is survived. — 
Roger Ernst, ’03. 


Louis W. Swett, ’04 


Louis W. Swett died at Baker’s Island, 
July 21, 1930. While at his summer home 
he was killed by lightning. He was pro- 
prietor of retail dry-goods shops in Lexing- 
ton and West Somerville. His time, out- 
side business hours, was devoted to the 
study of butterflies and moths, and he 
became one of the leading amateur col- 
lectors and students of those insects. 
In pursuit of specimens he made many 
trips. In 1912, he gave his collection of 
geometrid moths, said to be the largest in 
the country, to the Agassiz Museum of 
Harvard University. He was a member 
of learned societies and had been editor 
of The Lepidopterist. He was born at 
Riverside, Cal., October 2, 1880, the son 
of Lewis G. and Anna J. (Norcross) 
Swett, and prepared for College at 
Hopkinson’s School, Boston. In 1911 he 
married Alice F. Trochu. They had one 
daughter. — Edward A. Taft, ’04. 


John Varney Woodard, ’07 
John Varney Woodard died at St. 
Stephen, N.B., Canada, November 14, 
1930. He was for many years connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. During the 
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War he served for a time in France with 
the American Red Cross, and subse- 
quently returned to this country to enter 
an officers’ training camp. Recently he 
had been engaged in farming and in the 
real estate business. He was born at 
Bangor, Me., July 28, 1885, the son of 
Charles F. and Carrie (Varney) Woodard, 
and prepared at Milton Academy. In 
1910 he married Anita Clark of Dedham; 
she survives, with a son and a daughter. 


Richard Stuart King, ’10 

Richard Stuart Cutter King, 10, died 
at Bogota, Colombia, October 16, 1930. 
He was a representative in South America 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
As an undergraduate, he was a well- 
known player on the Harvard football 
team. He was born at Boston, February 
9, 1895, the son of Walter H. and Eva 
(Cutter) King, and prepared at the 
Boston Latin School. In 1919 he married 
Vera Hetrick, of Crown Point, Ind. They 
had two daughters, but were subsequently 
divorced. His mother survives. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Charles William Eliot. By Henry James, 
°99. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1930. 2 vols. 

It has been a source of surprise and re- 
gret to many admirers of President Eliot 
that he did not see fit to write the story of 
his own life and work. He was often urged 
to do this, but invariably refused. For 
this refusal we find in Mr. James’ book 
several explanations. One was his invine- 


ible reserve in all personal matters. It 
would have seemed to him a sort of dese- 
cration to lay open before a public always 
greedy for personal details the inner work- 
ing of his mind and heart. We may be 
sure that if he had once decided to venture 
upon autobiography nothing less than 
complete frankness could have satisfied 
him. But even more decisive was the un- 
doubted fact that he never had time. To 
have written his life would have meant to 
turn his attention for a long period exclu- 
sively upon the past, and there was never 
a moment in the seventeen years follow- 
ing his retirement from the presidency 
when he was not intensely occupied with 
the present and the future. If his life were 
to be written, he wished, he said, that it 
should be based upon documents and upon 
his voluminous correspondence. 

That wish has now, four years after his 
death, been happily fulfilled. The great 
mass of documentary material in the pos- 
session of the university and the Eliot 
family was opened to Mr. James as it had 
not been to previous biographers, and he 
has utilized it with rare discretion. He 
realized from the outset that his problem 
was one of selection and arrangement 
rather than of literary treatment. Style 
was to be subordinated to precision, con- 
tinuity, and vividness of impression. The 
story was to be told mainly by the docu- 
ments themselves with no more of “in- 
terpretation” than was needed to fix their 
place in the narrative. In the hands of a 
less skilled writer this method might have 
resulted in a scrappy, disjointed presenta- 
tion, unfair alike to the author and to his 
subject. Mr. James has succeeded to a re- 
markable degree in keeping a just balance 
between his narrative and his documen- 
tary material. One gets the impression of 
a continuous story supported by abundant 
illustrations, not that of a mass of docu- 
ments strung together by a thread of nar- 
rative — which is quite a different thing. 
The book reads easily and rapidly. The 
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two formidable looking volumes slip away 
almost before one knows it and leave at 
least one reader wishing there were more 
of the same sort. 

This effect of balance has been secured 
by a happy combination of the topical 
with the chronological method. The gen- 
eral arrangement follows the sequence of 
time, but then, as one topic after another 
occupies for the moment the center of ac- 
tion there is a digression, sometimes of a 
whole chapter, in which this special topic 
is examined in some detail. Then the 
thread of the personal story is taken up 
again. By this method Mr. James has 
succeeded in placing the figure of his sub- 
ject in clear relief against the background 
of tradition and contemporary thought. 

We are accustomed to think of Mr. 
Eliot primarily as an uncompromising edu- 
cational reformer accomplishing great re- 
sults through the power of an imperious 
will. Those of us who stood nearer to him 
know how unjust and one-sided such a 
judgment was. His was, indeed, an im- 
pressive personality. Mr. James reminds 
us how, in any company, whether of schol- 
ars, men of affairs, politicians or what not, 
he always, without effort on his part, 
dominated the occasion. Others looked to 
him for leadership and were seldom disap- 
pointed. On the other hand — and this, 
so far as it has one, is the thesis of Mr. 
James’ book — this personal force was 
not the explanation of Mr. Eliot’s success. 
It was rather that he made himself the 
agent of forces already becoming active in 
the educational world; forces of dissatisfac- 
tion with existing conditions and of blind 
gropings after undefined remedies. Ameri- 
can education was still trailing along in the 
wake of the English tradition of compla- 
cent mediocrity with only here and there 
faint reflections of the more stimulating 
training of continental schools. It was 
marking time, waiting for th eword of re- 
lease, and this word could come only from 
some voice which could speak with au- 
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thority gained by a comprehensive survey 
of world conditions. 

That is the significance of the two At- 
lantic Monthly articles on “The New Edu- 
cation” with which in the year 1869, Mr, 
Eliot sounded his challenge to a doubting 
world. In these articles we read the out- 
lines of the two principles which were to 
be the basis of his whole future activity — 
first, the claim of physical science to an 
equal place with “humane” studies in any 
rational scheme of academic work, and 
second, the method of independent in- 
quiry in place of the method of prescrip- 
tion. It was only an outline, sharply 
drawn but leaving scope for indefinite ex- 
pansion in detail. It isnot too much to say 
that the whole work of Mr. Eliot’s later 
life was simply the filling in of this outline. 

The reactions of the Atlantic challenge 
are clearly seen in the lively controversy 
over the election to the presidency which 
fills twenty-five pages of the present work. 
This chapter gives, perhaps, the best il- 
lustration of Mr. James’ attitude toward 
his subject. The temptation to indiscrim- 
inate praise, the snare of all biography, lay 
specially near in dealing with so com- 
manding a personality. To have yielded 
to it would have been a fatal error. So, too, 
would have been an over-critical judgment 
on the lines of the bitter opposition en- 
countered by the young candidate for the 
Harvard presidency. We are left in no 
doubt of the author’s sympathy with the 
new spirit and its eager exponent; but we 
feel also his earnest effort to understand 
the position of the conservative party —a 
much more difficult thing for a man of this 
generation. He does not hesitate to bring 
out what seemed to that party Mr. Eliot’s 
disqualifications for the office. He was in- 
excusably young, was a layman, a student 
of chemistry, and not a profound student 
at that; he had not been found worthy of 
permanent appointment to the Harvard 
staff and had gained no special honors as a 
teacher in a new and struggling institution 
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of technical studies. His prolonged in- 
quiries into educational methods abroad 
seemed rather like rambling excursions 
into untried fields than a systematic pre- 
paration for safe and sane leadership. 

All this is brought quite frankly before 
the reader and gives a very clear impres- 
sion of the acute dilemma forced upon the 
little group of elderly gentlemen upon 
whom rested the final responsibility of 
choice. Meanwhile the candidate, weighed 
down by a bitter personal sorrow, lived 
through months of indecision supported 
by a few loyal friends and reached the goal 
at a moment when fate seemed to have 
robbed him of all that made life worth 
living. 

This and other episodes of Mr. Eliot’s 
intimate experiences, his second courtship 
and marriage, the loss of his elder son, and 
all the happy compensations of his later 
years, are touched upon with rare delicacy 
and understanding. They furnish the foil 
to the more technical discussions of the 
weighty reforms that are his real monu- 
ment. In dealing with these reforms espe- 
cial emphasis is laid upon the relative im- 
portance of “cultural” and professional 
instruction in Mr. Eliot’s thought. Down 
to the year 1869 interest in higher educa- 
tion had been centered almost entirely 
upon the college and the narrow group of 
studies there pursued. Professional edu- 
cation had taken care of itself. In none of 
the professional schools was there any ap- 
proach to efficient organization or any 
adequate requirements either for admis- 
sion or for graduation. From the first mo- 
ment the new president made it clear that, 
so far as he was concerned, the University 
was to be administered as a whole. He 
began and, for forty years, continued the 
practice of presiding at every meeting of 
every Faculty and of guiding its delibera- 
tions into channels which would lead to 
constructive and harmonious action. We 
are shown in this part of the book the 
steps by which with unfaltering purpose 
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and unflagging patience the great results 
were accomplished. We are made to see 
also the obstacles, some of them insur- 
mountable, that blocked the ways of re- 
form. A young professor on the “humane” 
side once told the president that he always 
advised a student preparing to be a physi- 
cian to spend his time in college upon 
studies which had no direct bearing upon 
his future profession. “ Well,” replied Mr. 
Eliot with some warmth, “I think that a 
man who gives that advice is little short of 
crazy!” The episode expresses in a word 
the president’s whole attitude toward this 
fundamental problem and also the stub- 
born opposition he encountered. He hoped 
by widening the range of academic studies 
and by shortening the term of residence for 
the bachelor’s degree to increase greatly 
the efficiency of the professional schools. 
Year in and year out he pushed the pro- 
ject of a three-year degree, only to be de- 
feated by decisive majorities in the Faculty. 
He predicted the crushing out of the col- 
lege between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the preparatory and professional 
schools — but meanwhile the colleges 
grew apace, notwithstanding tha parallel 
increase of both preparatory and profes- 
sional schools. 

Of no less interest is the discussion of 
Mr. Eliot’s activity in fields outside of edu- 
cation in the formal sense. We are shown 
how, gradually, as the early antagonisms 
were overcome and the value of his reform 
measures came to be appreciated through- 
out the country, he found himslf drawn 
more and more into the larger questions of 
social betterment. The detail of university 
administration had become stabilized. 
Departmental action under wisely chosen 
deans had grown more independent as well 
as more efficient, and thus comparative 
leisure permitted the president to respond 
to the increased demands upon his time. 
Especially after he had laid down the 
burden of office, his energy undiminished 
and his working power scarcely impaireds 
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he was free to give himself to many causes 
that had long claimed his attention. 
There is no doubt that he might have had 
almost any position in the public service 
for which he had felt himself fitted. More 
than once he was offered the post of am- 
bassador, and many who had felt the hu- 
miliations of our foreign service regretted 
greatly that so eminently suitable a figure 
should be lost to the country. Mr. James, 
however, finds it quite in accord with his 
previous experience that the function of 
the modern ambassador “tied to a tele- 
graph wire” should not appeal to him at 
all. He had, indeed, learned through that 
experience to be diplomatic in many ways 
foreign to what he used to call his “‘ some- 
what eager nature,” but he had lost not a 
whit of his joy in personal initiative. No 
man was ever further from the “rubber 
stamp” pattern than he. 

His detachment from official responsi- 
bility left him free to express himself 
through voice and pen upon the problems 
of the day. His advice was sought by 
widely divergent interests and was always 
respected if not always followed. With 
advancing years he came to see more 
clearly the necessity of compromise in 
detail, but never of compromise in prin- 
ciple. His gospel of liberty was proclaimed 
as sturdily as ever, but with it went also an 
unwavering loyalty to established law. A 
democrat by conviction he was, like so 
many other stout defenders of democracy, 
an aristocrat in taste and feeling. He be- 
lieved in popular government because he 
thought it gave the largest scope for the 
development of the finest traits of human 
nature, sincerity, courage, patience, the 
natural affections of family life. He felt 
out of place in a society based upon class 
distinctions because he felt these to be so 
many barriers to individual development. 
Yet he set high value upon good breeding 
as giving promise of sound and happy 
living. 

As we follow the story of the long even- 
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ing of Mr. Eliot’s life we seem to touch the 
real spring of his extraordinary influence. 
After all, his dominant quality was that of 
the preacher. From the beginning he had 
had a message to deliver, a gospel to pro- 
claim. It had been received with doubt, or 
with hostility open or concealed. It had, 
on the whole, prevailed and now, in the 
serener air of an honored old age the 
preacher might well have claimed the 
privilege of rest. Not at all; the preaching 
habit was still strong upon him and from 
his quiet study in Cambridge or his be- 
loved retreat at Mt. Desert came forth the 
steady stream of almost prophetic utter- 
ance which fills the last quarter of Mr. 
James’ book. He preaches upon every sub- 
ject of current interest and to every kind 
of person, to Lord Bryce, to old familiar 
friends, and to his grandchildren. There 
is not one of these numerous writings in 
which the preacher’s quality is not evi- 
dent. 

During these years also a certain tone of 
reminiscence may be felt; but the back- 
ward look was not a thing to be indulged 
in too frequently. Here and there are little 
touches of apologia for certain phases of 
his experience which betray a chastened 
sense of satisfaction with the general re- 
sult. Two incidents not recorded by Mr. 
James may throw some light upon this 
point. Once, in the midst of a Faculty de- 
bate, Mr. Eliot said: ‘“‘My observation is 
that an executive officer is one who does 
what other people tell him to do.” And 
to a young professor in whose bonnet the 
presidential bee was buzzing, he remarked 
with a certain touch of sadness: ‘‘The 
name of a college president is written in 
water.” 

Yet, on the whole, his estimate of his 
service to the world was singularly just, 
and his satisfaction with the result was 
equally far removed from complacency 
and from discontent. Writing in April, 
1914, to the life-long friend whom he calls 
in a letter to Bryce “Poor old Charles 
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Francis Adams,” he sums up with entire 
candor their two attitudes toward the 
social ideals of their youth. Adams had — 
or seemed to have — frankly abandoned 
them: Eliot held to them as firmly as ever. 
Adams felt that the country had gone 
hopelessly wrong but had no remedy to 
offer. Eliot, admitting serious dangers, 
looked forward and proposed definite 
plans for meeting them. He still, as he 
said, “‘enjoyed work and conflict,” but as 
his physical vigor declined he found in- 
creasing satisfaction in the contemplation 
of natural beauty and the tender com- 
panionships of family and friends. As 
Professor Peabody has beautifully phrased 
it in the dedication of a volume of sermons: 





“And life’s calm evening settles over you 
As sunset gathers over Asticou.” 


Ephraim Emerton, ’71 


Poems, and A Defence of Rhyme, by Samuel 
Daniel. Edited by Arthur Colby 
Sprague, °19. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1929. 

A selected edition of Daniel has been 
needed for a long time. Except for a few 
sonnets and extracts from his longer poems 
which turn up regularly in the anthologies, 
his works have only been printed twice in 
the last two centuries, and both editions 
are difficult to obtain. Further, Daniel is 
one of those poets, like Gower and Swin- 
burne, who not only profit by selection, 
but demand it if they are to be generally 
read: his range is too limited, his tone too 
invariable, to make it a pleasure to read 
him through. Therefore an edition, and 
an edition so admirably prepared as this, 
which contains Delia, The Complaint of 
Rosamund, Musophilus and the verse 
Epistles, as well as The Defence of Rhyme, 
is a very welcome evént. The neglect 
which has recently been his lot — for 
Daniel is not of the school which is at 
present fashionable — has no longer an 
excuse. 

In his own day, Daniel’s reputation was 
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considerable, and toward the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign he is continually referred to as 
one of the leading English poets. He is 
“sweet, honey-dropping Daniell”; his 
rhymes “were smooth, his meters well did 
close”; he is a shepherd who “doth all 
afore him far surpasse.”’ Yet his con- 
temporaries were not satisfied with him. 
He ought, they say, to have more self- 
confidence; his “‘trembling muse”’ should 
not be afraid to soar. “‘Then rouze thy 
feathers quickly, Daniell,” says Spenser, 
And to what course thou please thyself advance; 
But most me seemes thy accent will excell 
In tragic plaints and passionate mischance. 
Ben Jonson was not so polite. “Samuel 
Daniel,” he said, “was a good honest man, 
had no children, but no poet.” Even after 
his death, such derogation, in the more 
deadly form of neglect, was continued, 
and when Elizabethan poetry was once 
more beginning to be read, Gray con- 
demned him by saying that in “all he has 
left us, there are two defects (perhaps of 
his nature) very conspicuous, the want of 
imagination, and the weakness of expres- 
sion.” 

Undeniably Daniel is not a great poet, 
but it would be unfair thus to take away 
from him the two characteristics without 
which he would not be a poet at all. He 
may not have felt deeply, and his imagina- 
tion may have been limited, but within 
those limitations his poetry almost invari- 
ably rings true. He was an extremely care- 
ful artist; with the exception of Spenser 
and Jonson, the most careful of all the 
Elizabethans. Dr. Sprague, in his intro- 
duction to this edition, gives us some very 
interesting examples of his minute and 
painstaking revisions, of the labor he ex- 
pended on making his lines as smooth and 
as correct, according to his own strict 
canons, as possibie. He is a poet from 
whom all poets may learn. 

And yet, in spite of his attention to 
technique, there is singularly little de- 
velopment or even change in Daniel's 
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work. This may be due to the secluded 
life he led; ‘‘As the tortoise burieth her- 
self all the winter in the ground, so Mr. 
Daniel would lie hid at his garden house in 
Old street, nigh London, for some months 
together, the more retiredly to enjoy the 
company of the Muses”; but whatever 
the cause, it is clear that Daniel, unlike 
Chaucer, struck his vein early, and did not 
explore further. Except for a few techni- 
cal differences, such as the omission of 
feminine rhymes, his pastoral play, Hy- 
men’s Triumph, which appeared in 1614, 
might have been written at the same time 
as the sonnets to Delia, which were pub- 
lished twenty-three years before. The ver- 
sification is as smooth, as musical, in one 
as in the other; the quality of emotion is 
the same. And yet a great change had 
taken place in English poetry in those 
years; it had become tough, complicated, 
intellectual. Musophilus and Donne’s 
First Anniversary were written within a 
dozen years of each other, but the minds 
that produced them were several genera- 
tions apart. Throughout his poetic ca- 
reer, Daniel remained, what under the 
Countess of Pembroke’s guidance he had 
originally become, the disciple, in son- 
neteering, of Sir Philip Sidney; in narra- 
tive poetry, of Sackville and Ovid; and in 
drama, of the Countess herself. 

It is easy to dispraise Daniel, for this 
and for other reasons, and most critical 
remarks about him have defined him nega- 
tively. He has little invention; in his plays 
he lacks entirely the art, so essential to a 
dramatist, of varying the tone of his 
scenes; he is likely to become so lulled by 
the music of his words that the sense goes 
to sleep; his language is often too abstract 
to bite. 


Ah, Rosamund, what doth thy flesh prepare, 
Destruction to thy dayes, death to thy fame: 
Wilt thou betray that honor held with care, 
T’intombe with black reproch a spotted name, 
Leaving thy blush the collours of thy shame. 
Opening thy feete to sinne, thy soule to lust, 
Gracelesse to lay thy glorie in the dust. 
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Compare this with Chaucer: 


Allas, of me, unto the worldes ende, 
Shall neither been y-writen nor y-songe 
No good word, for thise bokes wol me shende, 
O, rolled shal I been on many a tonge! 
Through-out the world my belle shal be ronge; 

And wommen most wol hate me of alle. 

Allas, that swich a cas me sholde falle. 

Daniel’s verse is musical (‘his father 
was a master of music, and his harmonious 
mind made an impression on his son’s 
genius’’), fluent, and correct; but it is too 
vague, too abstract, too reminiscent of a 
hundred other such sentiments, to con- 
vince us, as Chaucer’s does, of its reality, 

But this comparison brings out the 
worst of Daniel, and would seem to jus- 
tify Gray’s opinion of him. There is 
another, and more important side of his 
poetry. For if he is unable to describe 
action, to convince us of the present re- 
ality of his emotion, he is, at least 
among the Elizabethans, unsurpassed 
in that kind of poetry which contem- 
plates, as from an emotional distance, 
its object. His poems, unlike Donne’s, do 
not excite; they compose; being reflective, 
they. produce, as does all poetry which 
soothes the mind through verbal music, 
that state of tranquil hypnosis which is 
one of the chief pleasures of such verse. It 
is a kind of writing, to use Daniel’s own 
words, 

Wherein no wild, no rude, no antic sport, 


But tender Passions, Motions soft and grave, 
The still Spectators must expect to have. 


Daniel’s emotional equipment was elegiac; 
the mood that produced his best sonnets, 
and the finer passages of his longer poems, 
is subdued; tinged with, but not absorbed 
by, melancholy. This is probably what 
Spenser meant when, with his singularly 
inaccurate use of words, he spoke of 
Daniel’s being likely to excel in “‘tragick 
plaints and Passionate mischance.” 
Beauty contemplated against a back- 
ground of change, the pathos of death; 
these are the subjects that move him most, 
and produce the haunting emotional over- 
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tones and twilight colors which he so ad- 
mirably controls. 

No Aprill can revive thy withred flowers, 

Whose blooming grace adorns thy glorie now: 
Swift speedy Time, feathred with flying howers, 
Dissolves the beautie of the fairest brow. 

O let not then such riches waste in vaine; 

But love whilst that thou maist be lov’d againe. 
It is, of course, one of the oldest of all 
poetic subjects: 

Interea, dum fata sinunt, iungamus amores: 

iam veniet tenebris Mors adoperta caput; 
iam subrepet iners aetas, nee amare decebit, 
dicere nec cano blanditias capite. 

Indeed Tibullus, who also addressed 
love poems to a Delia, is, rather than Ovid, 
the closest of the Latin poets to Daniel. 
His poetry, though it has more concrete 
images than Daniel’s, is equally melodi- 
ous; it reflects the same temperament, 
the same desire for tranquillity. 

But even if the subjects about which 
Daniel felt most strongly are second hand 
— and a great many of his sonnets are al- 
most literal translations from the French 
— he is, when he is at his best, a sincere 
and original poet. Not only did he feel as 
strongly as his nature would allow about 
death, the honor of poetry (the chief sub- 
ject on which he becomes positive), and 
the transitoriness of beauty, but his 
superb technique enabled him to make 
that feeling evident. Such sonnets as the 
one beginning “‘ Beauty, sweet love, is like 
the morning dew,” are as original, in the 
best connotations of the word, as any 
poem ever written. 

Daniel is a “‘classic”’ poet. Not, how- 
ever, because of his technique, nor because 
of his affinity with Tibullus and his im- 
itations of Seneca. He is classic in a 
deeper sense; because his poetry reflects 
almost more clearly than any other the 
elements in English verse which distin- 
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guish it from foreign poetry. He is the 
typical English poet; the qualities which 
define him, both of mood and technique, 
are those which underlie the greatness 
of Chaucer, of Spenser, of Shakespeare, 
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Milton, and Keats. The union of native 
Anglo-Saxon melancholy with Latin so- 
nority, the mood of gentle sweetness, of 
pathos rather than tragedy, which is a 
kind of pedal-point sustained throughout 
English literature, finds its most limpid, 
its most unadulterated, expression in him. 
His style might be called the ground 
swell of our poetry, the subaqueous 
movement which is always there, and 
which the more tempestuous writers, the 
great poets, lash into breakers and high 
irregular waves, but to whose rhythm, 
in their less strenuous moments, they 
nearly all sway. 

To take an example. Daniel’s best 
single lines are often composed of that ar- 
rangement of two adjectives and two 
nouns which establishes one of the most 
fundamental rhythms of English blank 
verse. 

The wailing Iliads of my tragic woe... 

O clear-eyed rector of the holy hill.... 

The famous warriors of the antique world.... 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds... 

Those titles vanish and that strength decay.... 

And all the marvel of the golden skies.... 

Only the first two are by Daniel; the oth- 
ers, respectively, are by Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold. 
But Daniel might have written any of 
them. “His diction,” said Coleridge, ‘‘is 
pre-eminently pure—of that quality 
which I believe has always existed some- 
where in society.” The same is true of his 
rhythms; they ring in his own poetry like 
a clear but distant bell; and they are 
echoed in nearly all poets both before and 
after him. 

Daniel standing thus in the central path 
of English verse, leaves on one side the 
rich depths of Shakespeare and Donne, 
crowded with references and enriched by 
layers of affective association; and, on the 
other, the intellectuality of Dryden, whose 
poetry clangs but does not reverberate, 
and of Pope, whose lines, emotionally 
speaking, make no noise at all. Milton 
may illustrate one side: 
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(Peace) crowned with olive green, came softly 
sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 
With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing. 


The word “amorous” here has no literal 
meaning, and if we were to give it one, the 
line would be spoilt; it is used purely af- 
fectively. 

Not so with Pope: 

She come, she comes! The sable throne behold 

Of night primeval and of Chaos old! 

Before her Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 
There is nothing affective about this. 
Pope’s clouds are literally “‘ gilded”’; to see 
them otherwise than directly is impossible. 

If Daniel inclined more to one side than 
to another, it is toward Pope rather than 
Milton. He is, as Dr. Sprague suggests, a 
neo-classic before his time, and it is easy 
to find in his poems lines that Pope himself 
might have written. 


That feed the simple, and offend the wise... 
To joy the living and to bless the dead;... 


Again, he tends in a neo-classical, intel- 
lectual manner to use too many abstract 
words, and his bad spots, which are too 
frequent, are bad because they are not 
sufficiently enlivened by the concrete. In 
this sense Daniel was ahead of the fashion, 
not behind it, and had he lived five years 
longer, he would have found in Waller’s 
poem On his Majesty's Escape at St. 
Andrew’s (1623) the first example of a 
style that is in some ways the result of his 
own. 

But this is incidental. The Daniel that 
matters is the Daniel of the Musophilus, 
the Complaint of Rosamund, and, aboveall, 
of the Sonnets. They are the poems which 
best reflect the sweetness of his music, the 
calm tranquillity of his flawless technique, 
and which make us consider Daniel’s own 
opinion of himself an underestimate; 


Alas! what honor can a voice so low 

As this of mine expect hereby to find? 

But (Madam), this doth animate my mind, 
That yet I shall be read among the rest, 

And though I do not to perfection grow, 

Yet something shall I be, though not the best. 


Theodore Spencer, Ph.D. ’28 
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The Pepys Ballads. Volume IV. Edited 
by H. E. Rollins, Ph.D. 17. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
1930. 

Those lovers of broadside ballads who 
revel in accounts of horrible monstrosi- 
ties, ghosts that walk, bloody executions, 
and in spicy narrations of “ Ruffians, and 
Bawds, and Whores, and Thieves,” will 
find little to their liking in Professor 
Rollins’ fourth volume of the Pepys 
Ballads. The ninety songs contained in 
this book cover the period from Decem- 
ber, 1688, to August, 1689, that is, from 
the time when William of Orange entered 
London to the raising of the siege of 
Londonderry. 

Although these ballads deal with the 
stirring events of a most important period 
in England’s history, there is hardly any 
of the fine poetry and fetching themes 
found, at not infrequent intervals, in the 
previous volumes; nor, indeed, do we find 
any of those fascinating literary associa- 
tions contained in the songs of the earlier 
publications. Naturally enough, the 
brevity of the period covered enforces a 
sameness in subject matter annoying to 
the disinterested reader, and after going 
through eleven ballads on the coronation 
of William and Mary, one is inclined to 
believe with the Ear] of Orgas,...‘‘that he 
is a foole that cannot make a ballad, and 
a more fool that doth make a ballad!” 

Several of the songs, nevertheless, pro- 
vide some relief from the prevailing histori- 
cal themes. The Maidens’ Resolution (no. 
167) acquaints us with a protest against 
the top-knot, an exaggerated female head- 
dress of the day. There is something of 
the modern girl’s contempt for male opin- 
ion on fashions in the maidens’ pithy 
declaration: 

**We’l have our top-knots as long as we please, 

and care not a fig for your Railing.” 

And in The Two Unfortunate Lovers (no. 

171) there is genuine pathos and a good 

poetic swing on the old but ever-interest- 
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ing theme of the lovers separated by an 
unkind parent; while Constancy Lamented 
(no. 172), similar in subject matter, be- 
sides being no less pathetic than the pre- 
ceding ballad, provides us with curious 
information on the practice of “spirit- 
ng” young girls to the American col- 
onies. 

However, as Professor Rollins fully 
recognizes, the chief value of this collec- 
tion lies in the historical material con- 
tained in the ballads. They are, in a 
sense, “the abstract and brief chronicles 
of the time,” filled with the news of the 
day, and indicating the trend of popular 
opinion as infallibly and ostentatiously as 
our modern newspapers. We learn from 
them of the poor economic conditions of 
the country subsequent to the fall of 
James II, of the hoarding of grain and the 
plight of the weavers whose wares are 
undersold by the French; of the bitter 
hatred of Catholics and those emissaries 
from Rome who fell with the deposed 
ruler; of the wild exultation that featured 
the coronation of William and Mary; and 
of the siege of Londonderry and the battle 

Killiecrankie. No historian covering 
this period could afford to neglect the 
material contained in these songs. 

It would be superfluous at this late 
date to praise Professor Rollins’ superb 
editorial ability, so evident in this volume 
and his many other publications. With 
equal thoroughness he is performing the 
same service for the printed ballad that 
the late Professor Child performed for 
the purely popular ballad, and no scholar 
could desire greater commendation, — E. 
J. Simmons, ’25. 


Builders of the Bay Colony. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison, 08. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. 1930. 
Somewhat misleading is the motto that 
Professor Morison has taken from Horace 
to characterize his treatment of the ear- 
liest worthies of the Massachusetts Bay 
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Colony. Although his title-page bears the 
line, 

«‘Quamquam ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat?” 
it must not be inferred that his tone is 
that of mockery; it is far otherwise. He 
says in his preface, “‘My attitude towards 
seventeenth-century Puritanism has 
passed through scorn and boredom to 
a warm interest and respect. The ways of 
the Puritans are not my ways, and their 
faith is not my faith; nevertheless they 
appear to me a courageous, humane, 
brave, and significant people.” 
not satire, is the keynote of the book. 

It is pleasant to find included among 
the ‘‘promoters and precursors,” if not 
actually among the builders of the Bay 
Colony, Thomas Morton of Merrymount, 
of whose riotous settlement Professor 
Morison observes with characteristic wit, 
“it provided the first strange interlude 
played in the neighborhood of Quincy.” 
More truly a promoter was Master John 
White, rector of Trinity Church in 
Dorchester, England, who in 1623 organ- 
ized the Dorchester Adventurers that 
made a temporary settlement on Cape 
Ann and whose continued zeal and efforts 
were essential to the landing of the Bay 
Colony. Governor John Winthrop, whose 
statesmanship set the Colony on a serene 
foundation, Thomas Shepard, the “‘heav- 
enly, soul-ravishing” preacher, John 
Hull, the goldsmith, who was the first of 
the colonial artists and one of the first 
colonial business men, Henry Dunster, 
the first President of Harvard, John 
Winthrop, Jr., who organized the iron 
industry of New England and served the 
colony as both magistrate and physician, 
John Eliot, apostle to the Indians, and 
Ann Bradstreet, the first poet of New 
England, are among the figures that Pro- 
fessor Morison brings vividly before us. 
His series of biographical sketches gives 
the reader an interesting and unified 
picture of life in the early days of the Bay 
Colony. — Arthur S. Pier, ’95. 
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Madame de Staél and the United States 
(Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
guages, 7), R. L. Hawkins, ’03. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
1930. 

Dollars and cents are the burden of this 
book, but not uninterestingly so, for they 
represent the only real connection of 
Madame de Staé] with the United States. 
Since probing into the private lives of 
celebrities has become an accepted diver- 
sion nowadays, there is no tangible reason 
why we should exempt their bank books 
from the general scrutiny of things per- 
sonal, and Professor Hawkins’ researches 
in the money matters of the great French- 
woman would do credit to a certified 
public accountant. He has succeeded in 
bringing to light a number of unpublished 
letters (covering the period of 1789 to 
1817) exchanged between Madame de 
Staél and her son and their American 
agents. These letters are concerned al- 
most entirely with Madame de Staél’s 
purchase of vast tracts of land in New 
York State, and they clearly show that 
she had inherited not a little of her great 
father’s business ability. 

This lady, who by her own confession 
knew everything that was worth knowing, 
harassed by Napoleon and various domes- 
tic and amorous worries, contemplated an 
escape by settling in America. But, as 
Professor Hawkins wisely suggests, it was 
probably “‘a pretext to induce her per- 
turbed friends to praise her courage and 
her noble fierté and implore her not to go.” 
She was well aware of the fact that her 
forest domain in the New World and the 
New York society of the 1800’s could not 
take the place of Paris and her salons; and 
so were her American correspondents, 
Thomas Jefferson and Gouverneur Morris, 
to whom she turned for advice, for they 
offered her no encouragement. 

Not the least significant feature of this 
little book is, that from the material 
amassed by Professor Hawkins the reader 
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can obtain the early nineteenth-century 
French estimate of America. For this 
historians are under some obligations to 
the author. One learns the devastating 
truth that the European attitude in 
general, and the French in particular, has 
not changed much over a period of more 
than a hundred years. Either we have not 
modified our ambitions, culture, and man- 
ner of living, or else the French are rank 
traditionalists. To the unbiased reader, 
however, the following brief quotations, 
to which others could be added, would 
appear to indicate the sad fact that our 
national existence is merely an intensified 
form of that of 100 years ago. 

In 1814 Louis-Félix de Beaujour writes: 
“L’Américain ne perd aucune occasion 
de s’enrichir. Le lucre est le sujet de tous 
ses discours, et le mobile de toutes ses 
actions....” 

The baron de Montlezun in 1818 put it 
more bluntly: “‘Dans ce pays plus qu’en 
aucun autre, l’estime se mesure sur la 
fortune. Le talent est foulé aux pieds. 
Combien vaut cet homme? dit-on: How 
much is worth? Peu de chose; il est 
mépris¢. — Cent mille gourdes! les genoux 
fléchissent, l’encens fume, et ile marchand 
ci-devant banqueroutier, va jouir des 
honneurs divins!” 

Such sentiments one might read today 
in a French book on America or hear 
across the table in a Paris café. And the 
irony of it all is that madame de Staél, 
who no doubt shared the opinions of the 
gentleman quoted above, wisely turned 
America’s shame to her profit.— E. J. 
Simmons, 25, 


Emerson and Asia. By Frederic Ives 
Carpenter, ’24, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1930. 


Emerson and Asia deals with Emer- 
son’s intellectual journeys into the Orient. 
It is a discussion less critical than ex- 
planatory. Although erudite, its scholar- 
ship is sufficiently intelligible to make it of 
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value even to the casual student of Emer- 
son. It cannot, however, be recommended 
to the lay reader as a critical introduction. 
One must first understand something of 
the superficial influences which Emerson 
exerts on young minds, The usual expe- 
rience with Emerson is capably recited by 
Mr. James Truslow Adams in the October 
Atlantic. Condensed, it may be said that 
“in youth one is enthusiastic; as one grows 
older one forgets; and when one reaches 
the age of contemplation, one returns to 
the reading of youth with a quizzically 
critical attitude and decides that Emer- 
son epitomizes nineteenth-century imma- 
turity. To a certain degree, this is true, if 
Emerson be judged solely by his most 
widely read essays. On the other hand, 
any one who makes even a casual study 
must be convinced that Emerson is an 
enigma at the least; at the most, he is the 
prophet of a new Renaissance. 

A good deal of recent criticism of 
Americans by Americans has been ren- 
dered painful by the exploitation of the 
critics’ pet theories applied to their sub- 
ject. The critics seem to face their task 
with a preconceived determination to 
discover evidence supporting a startlingly 
new interpretation of their subject. It is as 
though these studious young men had 
evolved a new psychology of criticism 
which could be applied with total dis- 
regard of fact to the subject at hand. 
They have evolved this psychology before 
examining the data which are their source 
of criticism. The evolution is not denied; 
it is the application which becomes 
absurd. Quotations are wrenched to prove 
extravagances beyond the limits of ac- 
tuality. The reader becomes conscious 
of a desperate attempt to mould the sub- 
ject to the critics’ own preconceptions. 

Mr. Carpenter’s book is refreshing in its 
lack of superstructural hypotheses. With 
a directness which deals only with fact, he 
develops a subject at once arresting and 
interesting to the student of Emerson. 
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His quotations are apt, numerous, and 
without exception to the point. It has 
been generally known that the Neopla- 
tonists exerted the greatest single in- 
fluence on Emerson’s mind; it has not 
been generally recognized that the Neopla- 
tonists themselves were more Oriental 
than Grecian. It has been generally 
known that Emerson looked much toward 
the Orient itself; it has not been generally 
known what he found there, or to what 
degree Orientalism in its widest aspects is 
present in his works. These points are 
developed and expanded with logical 
sequence. Mr. Carpenter does not strain 
toward a predetermined hypothesis, and 
not until the next to final paragraph does 
he speak of “significance.” There we find 
the following: 

“As time goes on, I believe that it will 
become increasingly clear that Emerson, 
in discovering the Asia of the mind, was 
guided by that beneficent Fate of which he 
wrote so much. The first truly American 
thinker, he first explored this new and 
untried field of the imagination. He ini- 
tiated a new scholarship, and a new type 
of thinking. Like Petrarch, he is the 
great precursor of a new Renaissance — 
the American Renaissance of Orientalism. 
Just as in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the newly discovered riches of 
Classical literature were stimulating the 
minds of the Italians to a new scholarship 
and a new creation, so in the nineteenth 
and twentieth century the newly dis- 
covered literatures of Asia have been 
stimulating the writers of America to new 
explorations and new horizons of thought, 
which shall include the lands of the ancient 
East.” 

The statement is not supported with 
sufficiently obvious data, and is more in 
the nature of a conjecture tinctured with 
pardonable enthusiasm. Nevertheless, it 
is worthy of consideration. It expresses 
a possibility as stimulating as many of 
Emerson’s own ideas. The intellectual 
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and literary future of man seems more 
than ever enigmatic, since now there is no 
more West. “The Star of Empire” has 
set on the Pacific Coast, and the West, in 
the symbolic sense of unknown, illimit- 
able promise, is no more; the lemmings 
have reached the sea. It is possible that 
in the twentieth century the “Star” may 
rise in the West and swing Eastward, thus 
inaugurating a rhythm which shall recur 
throughout the history of mankind. — 
Robeson Bailey, ’29. 


The Development of Harvard University. 
Since the Inauguration of President 
‘liot: 1869-1929, Edited by Samuel 
Eliot Morison, ’08. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1930. 


Mr. Morison’s book is part of the Ter- 
centennial History of Harvard University, 
but whether it will form the third or the 
fourth volume could not be foretold when 
Mr. Morison wrote his Preface. He could 
not yet certainly determine the space 
necessary for the hundred and fifty years 
immediately preceding the period covered 
by this volume. The labor necessary for 
the history is obviously enormous: one is 
dismayed to learn that it is not to be com- 
plete. Mr. Morison speaks of a volume 
‘supplementing the present one by relat- 
ing the story of undergraduate life during 
the last sixty years, and carrying the 
history of the University through the 
tercentennial celebration in 1936,” but 
he does not promise to write that urgently 
necessary volume. 

The years treated in this volume cover 
the creation of the University and the 
integration of the College. They mark the 
development of Harvard from a provin- 
cial, even a parochial academy which, 
though it possessed schools of law, medi- 
cine, and divinity, was primarily an 
advanced boarding-school for New Eng- 
land boys, into a national institution with 
a position the very foremost of American 
universities, reputation and influence 
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world-wide in their extent, a faculty and 
a student body assembled from all over 
the world, and as multifarious a participa- 
tion in the activities, researches, arts, 
sciences, and beliefs of mankind as, in the 
twentieth century, any institution of 
higher learning can effect. They mark, 
too, the period of Harvard’s dominant 
influence in the development of American 
education. And finally, they cover the 
administrations of two presidents who are 
among the dynamic radicals of their kind 
and who between them have led Harvard 
to its present position, influence, and 
scope. 

To write an intimate and authoritative 
account of this transformation, with the 
necessary, detailed knowledge of an expert 
in each field was clearly beyond any one 
man’s power. Mr. Morison wisely availed 
himself of the help of men who witnessed 
and had leading parts in the eventful 
years. His fourth volume, then, is a 
symposium of articles by Harvard 
veterans, each one telling in detail the 
story of the sixty years’ development as it 
affected his department or division. It is 
thus an account by individual experts 
of changes, gradual or revolutionary, of 
development and expansion, experimenta- 
tion and revision — an account which has 
the validity of first-hand knowledge, since 
those who write of change and develop- 
ment were themselves a part of it. It 
thus becomes a historical document of 
the first importance. 

To digest this monumental treatise is 
almost beyond the powers of a layman, 
even a historically minded student and 
lover of Harvard; to comment on it in any 
reasonable space almost impossible. One 
is reduced to sweeping generalizations 
which risk inanity. Perhaps two impres- 
sions outweigh all others: the direct and 
sustained leadership which the develop- 
ment of Harvard has exercised over the 
development of American education as 
a whole, and the rapidity and competence 
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with which Harvard has responded to the 
needs of a developing nation and to the 
expansion of fields of knowledge which, 
throughout these sixty years, have ac- 
celerated their demands on a university 
with an almost hopeless multiplicity. 
There is no college and no university in 
America today which has not incorpo- 
rated in its scheme of government, curric- 
ulum, methods of teaching and research, 
and even its intangible traditions and 
ideals something, much or little, of Har- 
vard’s experimentation. Many things 
now taken as a matter of course in Ameri- 
can education are commonplace survivals 
of experiments eagerly if not confidently 
embarked on by Mr. Eliot, Mr. Lowell, or 
the vigorous thinkers over whom they 
presided. Many a cornerstone of accepted 
theory and practice was once a revolu- 
tionary innovation, opposed with wrath or 
laughter by alien institutions, derided 
as insane or denounced as anarchistic. 
Harvard has been, in educational practice, 
revolutionary, even Bolshevistic, for sixty 
years. All this, however, with a typically 
Yankee sanity, a canny realism like the 
common sense that permeates Emerson’s 
idealism. It has avoided the patent 
medicines of education, the millennialism 
and evangelism of theory and organiza- 
tion, the watered stocks and gold-bricks 
of pedagogy, with a granitic disdain that 
piquantly sets off its radical achievements. 
There is, for instance, no other university 
in the country where Professors of Educa- 
tion take themselves so lightly, have so 
little influence in the conduct of the organ- 
ization, or walk with so careful a step 
among their colleagues. 

The narrative of Harvard’s diversifica- 
tion in response to the accelerating de- 
mands of a nation at white heat is exhila- 
rating. There has been an impressive 
correlation between the increasing intri- 
cacy of American civilization and the in- 
crease of Harvard curriculum, labora- 
tories, libraries, and funds. No principle 
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of continuity seems to have governed it; 
suddenly there was a new need, and just 
as suddenly, with something of the sublim- 
ity of chance, there were Harvard profes- 
sors capable of satisfying it and cam- 
paigns, solicitations, or bequests to enable 
them to get to work. Only rarely have the 
lines of development been charted far in 
advance; for the most part, growth has 
taken the form of selection or saltation. 
And yet, in the sum, it seems almost as if 
some teleology had operated. One comes 
from a summary of the process with 
a novel optimism about Harvard. 

One continuity, however, is perceptible. 
From 1869 to 1929 the principle of in- 
struction has always more insistently re- 
quired initiative and intellectual maturity 
in the student. The development has 
been from textbook to laboratory or 
library, from recitation to the “20 
course.” The student has had more and 
more responsibility laid on him; more and 
more he has been required to exercise his 
own judgment, his own critical abilities, 
his own powers of observation and selec- 
tion. The principle was behind such 
diverse phenomena as Mr. Eliot’s elective 
system and Mr. Lowell’s reading period 
and general examinations. It has gone so 
far that today the man who takes a 
bachelor’s degree with honors at Harvard 
has received a training equivalent to that 
received by the Master of Arts at most 
other universities. It has had, too, an- 
other effect: with the principle of appoint- 
ment to faculty position which holds that 
the best men available shall be chosen for 
Harvard positions, it had instituted a 
severe selection which, one ventures to 
assert, makes the intellectual quality of 
Harvard students definitely finer than 
that of any of its rivals. It has had, too, 
less happy results, but nothing in Mr. 
Morison’s fourth volume calls them to 
mind and they may be ignored here. 

It is too much to hope that a great many 
alumni will read this book. Its very bulk 
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will deter many who would enjoy as well 
as profit from it. But at least, every one 
who picks it up can be promised much 
treasure trove. Even the most casual 
reader is bound to find the story of his own 
department interesting, and will find 
therein character sketches of old teachers 
and friends, some of them of the utmost 
value, as, for instance, Professor Palmer’s 
portraits of James, Royce, Miinsterberg, 
and Santayana, Professor Davis’s portrait 
of Shaler, and the portrait of Pickering 
which emerges almost incidentally from 
Professor Bailey’s chapter on Astronomy. 
An amazing number of these character 
sketches have been deftly, and very valu- 
ably, inserted in the text without interrup- 
tion to the progress of the book. These 
alone should commend it to a wide audi- 
ence of Harvard men. That audience 
would profit even more from the descrip- 
tion obtainable from the book, as from no 
other source, of the amazing complexity 
of Harvard activities. The stories and 
descriptions of the museums, of the 
expeditions originated and maintained by 
Harvard, of such invaluable but little 
advertised Harvard possessions as the 
Bussey Institution, the Observatories, the 
Meteorological Station, the Botanical 
gardens, the Arnold Arboretum, the 
Harvard Forest — of so many and such 
diverse contacts with the larger world 
would inform most readers and would 
tremendously interest them. A reading of 
the book is an excellent corrective to that 
impatience with Harvard which is one of 
the type-characteristics of Harvard men. 

The articles are all excellent; the stand- 
ard is extraordinarily high. Some are 
necessarily more detailed than others; 
some vary from the plan laid out and 
ignore or slight aspects of their subjects 
that others treat in detail. And some are 
so much more than adequate that they 
may be called definite contributions to 
American history. Among these may be 
mentioned the chapter on Philosophy by 
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Professors Palmer and Perry, on the 
Modern Languages by Professor Grand- 
gent (who alone exhibits the Olympian 
disdain of Harvard peccadilloes that one 
associates with Harvard men talking 
about themselves), on History by Profes- 
sor Emerton and the Editor, on Chemistry 
by Professors Jackson and Baxter, on 
Zoblogy by Professor Mark, on the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences by Pro- 
fessor Haskins, and on the Medical School 
by Professors Shattuck and Bremer. 

A few random impressions: Mr. Mori- 
son’s opinion that the faculty has ceased 
to be a deliberative body; Mr. Grand- 
gent’s opinion that the English Depart- 
ment has gone too far; the picture of 
Francis Parkman, as an Overseer, declar- 
ing that music must be destroyed, and of 
R. H. Dana, as an undergraduate, active 
in the Glee Club; the surprising growth of 
Fogg and of the Department of Fine Arts; 
the squalor of History in the early days 
and the development of the department 
which has probably had more influence 
than any other in the interior changes of 
the College; Mr. Morison’s critical ap- 
praisal of Henry Adams as a teacher; 
Sidney Fay sitting in his window seat in 
Hollis and able to take complete notes on 
Gross’s lectures in Harvard Hall; the 
pioneering work of the Committee on 
Economic Research; the great services of 
Frederick Ward Putnam to the Peabody 
Museum; the struggle to get Chemistry, 
and through it all the sciences, into the 
curriculum; the enormous but little 
heralded achievements of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry; the embarrassingly 
benevolent assistance given H. B. Hill’s 
chemical researches by the Squibb labora- 
tories; the part played in the establish- 
ment of the Harvard Observatory by the 
merchant shipowners of Boston; the brief 
life of the School of Mining: the attempt 
to secure Thomas Huxley as a successor to 
Louis Agassiz; Mrs. Williamina P. Flem- 
ing, assistant at the Observatory, the first 
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woman officer of the University; another 
woman at the Observatory who was listed 
in the Catalogue as Emeritus. 

One leaves the book with an emotion 
that is partly awe, partly exhilaration, and 
altogether pride. That is healthy, but one 
may voice a single grievance against the 
veterans. In all this long recital there is 
hardly a word of condemnation, or even of 
doubt. And that, considering the skepti- 
cism of Harvard men, seems alittlestrange. 
The achievement has been great, but has 
there been no failure? Have the forces 
that produced the modern Harvard neces- 
sitated no loss? Have our present values 
sacrificed no other values? I venture to 
think that Mr. Morison’s book needs, as 
history, another and less cheerful chapter. 
Perhaps he intends to supply it. If he 
doesn’t the GrapuaTEs’ Macazine will 
be happy to oblige. — Bernard De Voto, 
18. 


The Gates of the Compass. By Robert 
Hillyer, 17. New York: The Viking 
Press. 1930. 

The world has wrought with Mr. Hill- 
yer, and in place of the confident intui- 
tions of Alchemy he has come to content 
himself with the less resolute certainties, 
the less conclusive empiricisms that follow 
the pathway of the senses. There are, 
William James tells us, two levels of 
mysticism: a lower level which rejects the 
world in favor of short-circuited and im- 
mediate perceptions generated from within 
the self; and a higher level whose percep- 
tions in no way invalidate the reality of 
the world of sense but rather are able to 
go beyond it because its reality is actual, 
an incomplete foreshadowing and pre- 
figurement of a greater reality, perhaps, 
but still a true entity, whose existence is 
necessary as a condition of the finer reality 
beyond. The progress of Mr. Hillyer as a 
poet has been, in one aspect, a progress 
from the lower of these levels to the higher. 
The poignancy of “Reunion,” in the pre- 
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sent volume, is the urgency of this world: 
the dignity of suffering is its finiteness, and 
the worth of human friendship the finality 
of its farewells. The lover, in the title poem, 
comes to the perfection of his love by way 
of failure and imperfection, even “prowl- 
ing jungles of despair and lust.’’ It is the 
essence of his experience that the last 
would have been impossible without the 
first. 


“T was the handmaid of your self-esteem.... 
I could not waken to this happiness 
Till you were weary of my counterfeits 
And sought me out and bade me rise, myself, 
None other, so made perfect in your love. 


The way to the ultimate reality has led di- 
rectly through the world of experience, not 
around it. 

There has been another steady develop- 
ment in Mr. Hillyer’s poetry. He came of 
age at a time when a yeasty ferment pos- 
sessed the poets of England and America. 
It was a period of enthusiastic experiment, 
sometimes wholesome and valuable, some- 
times with no other virtue than its novelty 
or difference. He was willy-nilly a part of 
this movement, and one remembers theses 
and experiments of his, ten years ago or 
more — sonnets whose lines obeyed their 
own necessities and not the conventions of 
the form, strange pieces constructed on an 
analogy with musical forms, and similar 
attempts to find a new idiom for his verse, 
Yet time has shown that the traditions of 
English poetry were wide enough to con- 
tain his very genuine originality, and such 
experiments as these have disappeared 
from his work. The Gates of the Compass 
contains no structural novelties, except for 
one or two poems in markedly short lines, 
and these, so far as they are experimental, 
look backward toward the rhythms of 
Emerson and Emily Dickinson. For my 
part, I could spare them from Mr. Hill- 
yer’s work. He has made his own a very 
distinguished cadence, which seems whoily 
adequate to express the subtleties of his 
thought and the sensitive tactility of his 
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emotions. I like him best when he stays 
within it. 

Criticism of poetry is a form of self- 
summary. When you have once decided 
whether a poet writes real poetry or some- 
thing less than that, you have said about 
all that matters, and there has long been 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Hillyer’s 
poetry belongs to the small, select com- 
pany of genuine things. In the passage of 
a generation much verse is written, and 
only a very little of it, finally, is distin- 
guished for its perceptions or for the deli- 
cate individuality of cadence and rhythm 
that marks a new, authoritative voice. Mr. 
Hillyer’s work is distinguished for both 
qualities. In a time of changing values, 
troubled spirits, and a welter of new ideas 
about the world and man whose overtones, 
instinctively apprehended, suggest de- 
spair and revulsion, he has been able to 
make poetry fulfill its eternal obligation. 
He has, that is, faced the new world, in- 
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stead of rejecting it; in its own terms and 
nature, he has found a place for courage 
and hope, and, in chaos, has perceived 
beauty. It seems to me that the title 
poem of the new volume, “The Gates of 
the Compass” is at once his most pro- 
found work and his most distinguished — 
so far, his finest achievement. And of this 
poem the first two divisions, “Memory” 
and “Death,” in which he gropes through 
the flux and chaos of our new world in 
search of certainty, are finer than the rest. 
It is in these passages that he subdues to 
poetic order the violence with which the 
new forms of knowledge describe experi- 
ence, and it is in these passages, too, that 
the subtle manifestations of his mind 
most authoritatively compose the cadences 
that are his own idiom. The book, and 
especially this long poem, is evidence 
enough that he has, of right, his own 
place in the permanent tradition of 
poetry. — Bernard De Voto, ’18. 
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